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PEEFACE. 



Tite bigli eomnierailAtLOai U'vislijGd hy all revia^verfij both 
ecientifijc and litoi'ary^ upcm iha First Edition of tliia Ti'ea- 
tiafej nncl its I'apid exhauiidon bj tile reading poiblic^ hjiTii 
attested in tlie Hioat gratifying mamieT tbc snccftss of my 
attempt to prcaout in a oon^poivdiciug fom tlie aicliiuology^ 
combined ivith tbo pi'csont liisteryj of tlio that in dll 

ages • hav0 been accounted tbcj tniost rex^i'es^^nfatiTcSp or 
rathor the actual coiistitu-ents, of valitej the muBt senght- 
after of all djccorntions for the person^ Iho moat mtdtixjlied 
aa 'W'oll !fcS moat endmiug vebioies of the creative art of 
antiquity in all its ^jhasos, and therefore fbo most tmst- 
TTortliy (■when thoy can be read) of all hLstorical monu¬ 
ments^—things too that before fho decay of Faith marking 
these latter days," were over I'egarded ns the ohoeen 
dwoUing-plnoes gf the astral inCluenceg^ of those Vh^ues 
from on liigh fvhose woTking in them secured the bIcsBing 
of heaven, the favour of man, for their fortnna.t-e xiossessoifl. 
The novelty of the undertaking—its thus coinbdniug in one 
the ancienti mediEeval, nnd modean view's of tiro '■* Seioncts 
of Fnreiong Stones"—was iroihaps its foremost rccommoEd- 
ation; its execution, Iiowevcr (foi' once less satislhctoi'y to 
the author tlian to his readers), fell very ftliort of my 
wishes* and of the idea before my mind in the fiist Bfcotuh- 
ing out of my x>lam. 
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But now that a Second Edition called for^ the fa’^our- ^ 
aLla appTQGiatioii of my former laTjourBj with all their 
^ortcorainga, has, to my great satisfaction^ encouraged the 
publiahers to oonoode a somewhat mono Uheral allowjmca 
of apace for the treatment of a- su’bjcct that most literally 

JLUgnsto coDclusus limite ** 

of a single Tolnme- 

I have therefore once again gone mth a will into the 
minxiE of antiquity to dig out fresh ore—no fear of cshaiist- 
ing the andleaa veiuR; have again, wandered lovingly 
tlo'ongli the tnis Aladdinh Garden of Eastern litemture^ 
plnckiug itJB 1^'uitSj which he all manner of procioua stones 
—no fear of thinning the teeming emp; or, to dsscond to 
pros0> have carefully I'eferred to my copious stock of notes 
and coUcctanoa, and selected much therefrom that etruek 
me as calculated to increase the interest and the utility of 
numeious portions of the work before me. Tq do this pro¬ 
perly many of the sections had to be remodelled and 
entirBly re-writtcn t whilst other articLeer altogether fresh, 
were considea^, from their connesiion. with hiatory or with 
art, of EufScient importance to claim admittance within my 
now extended limitep I am under no apprehension of in- 
cun'ing the chai^ of book-makingevery scholar, 
overy minoralogi&t, will perceive, by casting a glance into 
tka mimeicus fields I have in the tr'oatmcnt of my subject 
but slightly oq^cned out, that the whole of my space might 
have been picfifaldy devoted to the consideration of a, 
single one of its artielcE, for example, the Argentuiaj” or 
the Adamas*” It has also appeared to me a more naim-al 
atTongcmasit of my matter to clasfi together witli the Ihe- 
cions Motnts those gems, melnding the Feai’l, that more 
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spemlly aircgate to themselves the same title of hongur, 
and, with thfi mDoiumeiifa gf antiquity which ccmhino 
thsm to lot them occupy an entire volume. The other 
miiieral productions whoso highest value lies in tlieir eiib- 
sei-vionce to tdre inspiretionB of ai't, hut whose estimatiou 
as jewels is entirely dependent upon the caprice of h^hion, 
aio now separated and passed in review under the generic 
appellation of - Gems," Tlus distinction, it is tme, is not 
perfectly expressive of their oharaoier, but comes the 
nearest to it of any tho poverty of our language can supply. 
The Fi-ench^ of all others the ucatest and tho most exact 
for the dehnite o^proseion of every idea, iwaaoBees in this 
case also the lequired distinotiou of Fierros rrdeieuBeg" 
and Pierres Ihues.” But in English "Pine Stones,'' 
though some mineialogishs have attempted to Jiatui'alize it 
in this most desiderated jsenise, would convey a totally dif¬ 
ferent idea to tho majority of readers, Aud tliis division 
suggests to me tho prefatory romark, true to the letter, 
novel as it will Kmnd to many, that the student of nntiquo 
Glypltcs briuga to the discussion of the latter portion of 
our subject an immense superiority ewer the actual trading 
jeweller of the present ago in the extent and mnltifarious- 
ness of his CKperienee. The latter, tied down by tho 
actual close restrictions of the mode, has only to deal 
with the four or hve species monopoHsing at present the 
title of Precions,” and to make himself acquamted with 
their eharstoteristics alone : the daefyliologifll:, on tho other 
baud, has perpctiially to oxamiue, and to discrimiaate 
between, tho variod productiona of ancient India—prodno- 
tions held of old in nltncst equal estimation with the first 
class, aa in truth they well deserved from the recommenda^ 
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ticm of thedr beantyi and theii ^suodla en'bsea'vieiKio to the 
most elegant of Mts. Ho liae conetantly cuMiasion to &diiiir& 
that Pi'otcuE of the gem family—the Itudiaii Garnet—iia 
all its chfljageful ehapea of Almandine, CinDamon-Btono, 
GTJarnaoeino, and Fyropc 3 the tranBp£iie&t CEiIcedcniy in 
its enieTaldj pnj-ple, sangninoj and sapphirin* dieguisee j the 
splendid dyes of the Aiahian Jaspeir; Euid hifit, not least, 
the Agate, in ita nomal vEuJcgation, or regularly stratified 
and tating tho namje of the Onys: and Sardtmys. The 
jowellcr of to-day c?an discern no diffei'O'nce betweea the 
vile Gcmaari silex aTtifioially etained ’«'it]i gaudy mere- 
triciotifi hna^ and the preaiona Indian ■eotporh of the land 
of Ilavilah the student of antique art is enabled at onec 
to detect and bo appreciate the difitinction. 

It is gintifying to mo to hnd that the highest scicntifio 
authority has aanotioned several of my attempts at identi- 
fyhig the present reprosontativeg of antique names, so 
strangely handled about and miaappropiiated dni'ing the 
long night of the Middle Ages {which fbormed one of 
the chief featoree of my scheme); for example, in, my 
tracing the different species of Pliay^s Adamaa ” up to 
the various foms of the native eiystol; my indicating the 
true nature of tho aimient Amethystus, Oallaina, Hyaciu- 
thus, the Jospis wiili its suMivisions, the Lyncurinni, 
Lychnis, MuiThma, the Onyx of the Greeks, Sandoster, 
Sphragidea, <feci. Of these attributions of mine tho greater 
part were oiiginal, aad proposed for the dist time in t his 
ti'eatieo; one or two ware suggeBtedby the timid conjijotnrea 
of previons wiftorE, but nerer before established upon a basis 
of sound deductionB. It is not thei-efbre a matter of wonder 
that a faiv out of their laygo mj|]ml>er should ha^e been dis- 
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puted; nevertheless, in all these cases, upon again accu¬ 
rately verifying the grounds of my previous decisions, I 
have not discovered any reason for reversing them. 

These works of Nature, hy their beauty n.ud the won- 
derlhl symmetry of their primary forms, have from the 
ver}’ dawn of science aroused the speculations of inquiring 
minds, which discovered in them the special manifestation 
of the creative energy of some higher power. The subtle 
theories framed to account for such phenomena seem to me 
too ingenious and too curious to be allowed to rest in the 
oblivion to which they have boen so long consigned, and 
therefore, in completing the “ Introduction,” I have annexed 
a summary of the most important amongst them, which 
probably will not prove to the reader one of the least 
interesting of my additions. Those elaborate hypotheses 
do not, certainly, carry conviction along with them when 
they oome to he reduced to their real principles; never- 
theloss, modem soienoo, with all its formidable array of 
electrical, magnetical, and polarizing instmments, te8t>> 
tubes, and hydrometers, has hitherto failed to supply any 
answer of mnch more intrinsio worth when stripped of its 
pompons oloak of technical terms. 

I have also added largely to the number of quotations, 
and descriptions of relics iUustrating the relations of this 
subject to history and to art, and in so doing have gone 
further into the details of both traditional and long- 
celebrated jewels: points that give an interest and a value 
of its own to this department of Mineralogy. Another ad¬ 
dition required for the completeness of the modem side of 
my undertaking is the view now inserted of the most 
remarkable fluctuations in the selling-prioe of pteoious 
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stones, from Cfirlieeit finifs fjf wJutrli; (iiiij nf-}ir-t?n pjat In? 

airivt^ at down ia tiio prencut djiy, 

Tlie notion of cuib&llifiljiiif; my pif'i-s witli tut3011*1 

of tlio mafoniils traifod of tljLToiu^ oh viviiitMl ]jy juitiquo 
gemiiB, in tlio fo 3 Mn of cii;rr^i-t'J Ijjls 

appi-OYci of by pensoTw of tuHte. Ju ibo pro^Hit til it Inn I 
liavo inEortfMl on nlnnwt ontiix'Iy nnd in 

tho exocntian of wliioli Mr, H, b:iH Jn itinny in- 

Btancfts surpasiiecl OYoti his t-strt-Oh'iit rLijmulnctitnjH 

of Glyptic work. They nro ftlso ium“ wk arniii^^nil ji>i tn 
iUntjkate in somo mtatnrB Uio siihjt'ot of tlio eli 1 itch's whieh 
they dccorfltov 

Thogo contribnticms fowiti'iis llm ti llUlllc,U^n^'^iK of my 
schenao—os largo ae Tintfnvurd eiTtnnuituxices jiL-miit^Tliebiii 
adT3Ticea towaidn my uioa^if a porfiitt work—[in iikNi lEint 
always recedes before me as fresh itiriteiials pjiir ni fruia 
all quaitcrs, and new flouroes of kiiowlodj^o cxojtixiiiaily 
open foi'tib—will, a& I tiaitt, neidor tlio ]irE^s<mt I'llitlon 
more instnietiTO ontl enter(ainiitg to fko nxiudci", an wiliII uk 
more deeerving of the praiKee budoweil iiijon be pro- 
deoesfiOT* 

C. W, KL\G, 

iVintXy Jfctnc^^ 
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PRECIOUS STOWES AND THE PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


INTEODUCTION. 

MlNEJiALOQT OF TITE ANCIENTS. 

PljINY lias quoted by name niimerouH ’wiltcrs upon Mine¬ 
ralogy, for tLe most part Greeks, from Tvhom ho drovT in 
great measure the matei'ials for Boots xssrvL and xskvju 
' of liifl ^ Natural History.' The prinaapal ainougat theeo, to 
judge by the cbaraoter of his quotations, and hie iueidental 
notices of the authore themselTee, were tbe following:— 
^Sofocus, cited aa the most ancient wiiter on the aubject“ 
(usiltvir S8): and who appears to have been a physioian 
ftt the PeTsian. court, lilce Democades or Cteidas, for he 
stated in his work that ho had seen the wondtous gem* 
tlift Dracontia, " apnd Kegem,” “ in the posaoasion of the 
Xing,'* who being designated by this sole title, csuld, in 
aocordanue with Gi'cciau usage, have been no other tlian 
the Xing of Pertiisu Sctacua therefore naust have flourished 
before the MaoedotiiaT), Conquest, Ariatotle's 

successor, much of whose little treatise Pliny has iiioor- 
poiuted into his Book iKSLvi,*^ NiidtHes and Zenoth^ia-t his 

* In the quotatiane fiOlU Pliny tlfcroyglM?afi thcB work, tlriJ oid- 
<j3tahLiH3ieil iiv*5KjOD. of the oliapiera him boen obBerred \ dfthoagh the 
tpit fnll&WMl ifl that of the lust editor, Jaa'a. That aclialat hy the aid 
(ir) . e 
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mam ft-atlioiitiea afi rcgnida llio true ri-ecinns jSfLmcK: flio 
latt&i wi'iter lud svii^antly ’rinitcd ludiitr fli; iliidiHit'd 

frtiiii hiji account of the SaKlonj’JiH, itu pi-uinjr lL.le:lliliu!^^^ ard 
the mods in which it waa omplcyod hy tliii iiiJivo^-. 

; perhaps nieaniag the phyKioiau, imtliur of tlte. 
? llieriaca/ into whose poetical pJianiiMicpOiia entenoii 
largely by reason of thoir NUppn&cd intiei'OTfit virtnoH. Ihutw- 
crikts, tho philosopher of Abdera, who liad devoted 
beflidos spocmlafivo philoaophy, fo the fihiily of Xatuml 
liistoiy in all its biniicbcs, ZoraasirtiSf ft as hi's 

name uiEonEiK he, quoted by Pliny for lits dL'riiiitiuns of the 
“UaphuEEa” and “ Biehonna and biubsoqiioiLfly by ilax" 
bod^lB^ oancerniiig fhe virtims of (Jerah Tliftt^ hnwovoi', ho 
did not confine himself to the olnchlathfli of Uio itiystiowl 
propertica of stciiioaj appears frum hia iiofieo of the Exo- 
honu;;^ “that it was used, in tho arts foi' buniinbbig ^ohl."' 
CnUiatraliu, who treated of the Precious SiomM Oioluaivcly. 

wbo socms to have boon tho oeicbiftt.ed 
DOnfidant and couuaellor of King MitliridatoH^ lliat grout 
amatenr in geuiM. Zachalias of IhLbylon, wlic■^ liitd dodicutud 
to tbe same monaroh a ti'eatiso iiprju the tiiystio vEvtnufl gt 
Stones : “ desciibing their inlluiuce tm tlio fbnnnea of ninii- 
kind/^ Ho may iiavt: beati a J cw, tho iiuJiso buiiig ZuLdLEtrjjJi 
Grecised; the Pardflin alpimhot having hut oiici oharadoT 
for tho L and tha ArcJiddHS^ '■ who was King of t.Vippit' 
docia^” uni therefore must be tho fathcr-indaw of ilurtki 
the Great, mentioned by Josephns^ BrKvhin, an Ari'iouu 
hy his ttximo, and probubly the Sooondi King of Go till ta 
and Mauritania, Antony’s ally at the butdo of Aetium. 
King Juba IL of Kumidift, son-m-Iaw of Glooirndra^ ojid 

of the liitely [liaociTcned filS, (of Ujo taiitU na^iitury') Ix’cn 

eiiaWeiJ Co eorrKt ujauj cf tho iimnutL-mhlo cncrcip+iocia Mj:i yet more 
miathpcvoaa "^eiUMPiliitJoiia” nfliicli JjQjJ pm'janiily njjjtltTcil much of 
tlua part nf tho 'Natimil Hlatorv’ utiiuttULjjibJ-ti. 
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CKHifirmed in Ms dommions by Aii^atus ; tHimpleting the 
trio of royal DJi!Mtalo^st&^ stlL contampoitiaietiH The loeg 
of Juba’a treatiajej ooneidoring Ms gcogi'a-phioal position 
and hia opportanitieH for obtaining e-iiict mfortnation (the 
suticeeding artiolea will show how large a proportion of 
tho “coloured" stones tho KojaanH drew from the ISorth 
Afiioaa pro'ff'iTLce&), is perhapa the greatest wo haTo to 
deplore in thia ssid oat&logue of desidsyafa. Latest of all 
catme AMiTubas,* apparently of runic estracdon, aiad Pliny’s 
contsmporaryj far he eiteg him as qiii de his niipeitriiae 
BcripBit, Tivitqne adhuo Aaambas ” {xxjtvii, 11)+ His 
AAican origin may be infarrod not monely from bia name 
but al&o from lus being quoted as to the exiatence of a 
lako in Hauritaiua that produced Ainher+ 

Of all thiE extenEive literature (Pliny cite* by name 
thirty-sii authors in alL)i Eothiiig whatevecr ie Oitaut 
boyond the meagre trentiEo of Thaophiustus (composed 
shortly before u+g+ 300)i and the edegaut, buti in a scientific 
point of -vieeTj almost -valueless poem of the *PfleutIo- 
Orpheus/ the date of which la quite conjectmal. Theo¬ 
phrastus has treated cMefiy of the mineral suhatances used 
in the arts, their euppoeed origin, mtaro, aud locttlities; 
briefly noticing, as secou-daty matters, the few Pretioua 
Stones known to the. Greeks of Ma ago. This bonk of.^hig 
being the sole relic left to eSshibit the state of mineralogieal 
knowledge amongst his countrymeirti a sirmmaTy of its con- 
tentfl will not be out of place here. 

Sections 1-5 ti'oat of the origin of Stones^ their diffe- 
rencos, and qualities; 6, V, of hJkrblesj 8-16, of fusible 
Minerals, Copper-mines,Pumice, and Coal (anthracite)} 2^1, 
24, of Gems used for signets: the Sard, Jasper, Sapphirus, 
Emerald; 2o-29 oun-toin the deflcription of these Gems nnd 
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their vaiiatieSi also of the Oarb'Unclef LynCMiiuiD, and 
Amber; 30-35, of tJbe infeiior Gems, aluo iisied for Eignets ;* 
30-39* of Fearlsj Coral, Geld and Silver ot&. 

The Second Tart of the Treatiae deBCribes the Eartha 
nsed m the artfl, OebnoB of variolas edourfij and ether pig¬ 
ments ^ 40-43* of the composition of Idanorals in general; 
aa formed either of earth or aand, or lime, and of thoir 
diatinctive pioperties; 43* 44* of Geio-engtaving and the 
anhstanecis nsod thorain: the Anneman-stono fEnaerj"); 
45-47* of Teuchetone, and the Aasajing of Gold; 43, 49, 
ef Ewrthfl in general, Glass, Coppornire, Bitumen; 60^5^* 
of Ochiea and Asni's; 56, 57, White-lead and Yei'digrifl; 
58-60* of Cinnahar and QuickBilver; 01-63* of PigmqntB* 
and Tvhore found; 64-69* of Gypsum and Stucco- 
woth. 

The treatifiea, however, of Sudinea* Sotaous* and Zeno- 
themiB vreie, aii Pliny’s extmots ahovr* confined to the 
Enbjeet of the Precious Stones and Gems. Sotaeue must: 
have hoen emiier than AIoxandjcr’'s period, for the reason 
above addncod; tho others may be supposed to have 
fiioiu'jslied under the Ftolemiea, when Alaiandiia had 
beoeme the grand entrepot of the Indian fiuds. Some of 
them appear to have visited the gem-prodneing regions 
as jewellors and merchants (like Tavernier and Chardin 
on the mission of Louis XIT.), for the quotations from 
their works bear the stamp of practical precision. 

* The Greake tanuBti a precwiia gbune* io its uatiTio Btate, Aiflrjr (Itm.) 
(jr ; nfber It was engraved, ?Tk^ RomriDB need '^lapiUufl 
and ■"E'enimfl” La tho aamja dlatiojctive aenass, ^Ihs latter waiJ, projjHfjy 
E%n]fjing “a kud " waa applied b(r tkftt rufitic peoplB to tke e^a la a 
riu^ betuuiw it p^'actoi £ruia tkg gold in Ike same mannar eg the 
bud Out of tbs brirk. IddoJTffl tiwltcd fiiucit'uUy denves “gemma" 
from "’ gnuuDoi" tocausa it is ludd llte gum,” emd Solmaaina mots 
louiucdly but qijjte m absurdly Irem Ibij jEpLIq form of an 
oi'ciament." 
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Jjistc-iZcs ‘ LftpjdanuB, do novo cx. Graico traduct-ns^ aj>* 
l4-7^p/ k a "book 1 }iave nevier been nblfi to got a flight of. 
Nothing of tho kind la to be found amongst big collected 
treatiseaj. at preflentr But fiiom the exti'actH given by 
the older minendogiata like Camillo sitid De Boot, it would 
appear to be no more than a mediaaval coiupilation, ferUierod 
Upon the great philosopher* and much of the flame cha¬ 
racter as the ‘ Lapidaiium ” of Marbodus, to ho notioed 
farther on. It ia always qnotod by CaTnillo under the title 
of ArEBtotle'g ‘ Liber Minetalium/ Ita spurious nature is* 
indeed* abundantly manifest from the quofationfl therefiiom 
made by the very writOTa who appeal to it as the Gtipremei 
anthoTLty. To give an example, Mai-hodua hae in the notes 
to his ‘ Prosa do XFI. Lapidibns ^:—" Aristotle in his ‘ Book 
of Gems,' teaches that the Nmeiald, hung about the neck or 
worn, on the finger, protects against danger of the falliag- 
sielmess. W e therefore reoDiamend unto noblotuen that it 
be hung about the necks of thoir children. It ia also 
approved in all the fot'ms of dmnatioB, as well ae in every 
other underbaking, and if worn on the finger it augments 
the dignity of the wearer both in proeonco and in speech*'' 
And CainillOt after mentioning that vrithin hie own recol- 
leotloxi a mafls of iron of notablo bignoBs had fallen from 
the eky in the province of Loonbardy* cites Axi&totle as 
recording a flisiilar phenomenon. But the decisive proof 
of the spuTiousneafl of tho work is tire foot of its never 
being quoted by Fliuy amongst the other mineralogleal 
treatfoea he. makes use ot Tho forgery, however* goes back 
to an early date, seeing that ilarhodua refers to it as a 
standard work in the eleventh century. 

As for tlie of the Pseiide-Orpftejis* Tyrwhit, tho 

last editor of the po&m, considers it to be the produotion 
of some Aniatic Greek, and written in the. fourth oentury, 
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aftti" the prufefifliori of Magio ha^ been ima^e ft capital 
ofi'onca by the kw of CouBtantiiis m hib iiintb ConRukhip, 
He oven conjoatiireK tliat tke " god-libe piophot" ftlLuded 
to (i 7 . 74) iDH.y bo the philosopluer HaximuB, Jiilkn't; in¬ 
structor in div]n&tion> "who tvsb put tg under A ulcrm 

for ftUeged complicity in the plot of Eiletnus EtJicI Pati'iciuK. 
But thie hypothesis appi^tti? to me to rest on. no sufli- 
cient grounds. H&d he ■w'ritteu- en lute afi the icign of 
Volenst the poet could T^ot have apoten of saerificeti to the 
gods as matters of public and reguhir occuri’Cnce i ftud 
CQTtaiuly ho Tvould not hiTo let slip the opportunity Oi 
inveighiug against the Chrjsti&nSi the then triumphant 
enemies tjf the aucieut wcrship* As for his kmeutations 
over the ignoi'an-cc of manhindj their hat.i cd of virtue, and 
the suspicion vfith wlifch they regarded MugiciftUR (points 
upon whioh Tyrwhit buildb Lib st.rongcat aj-ganients)* all 
those would equally apiply to any piicvionia period of the 
EtJipii'iJt thronghgut which othetBi hefoTC Maximus, had 
commonly heen put to dcfttb on the charge of magical 
piuctices. Besides, the flctuftl allusion to tho decypitft- 
tiou of tho p'ophet wna clearly' intended to refer- to the 
fiito of Orpheus himself, who had been named in the pre¬ 
ceding Uuo. For is only mentioneil fts the author 

of the poem toy Tssetaes, that is, not bcfoi-c the twelfth 
century, in his Commentary Upon Ijyccphi'on i whilst the 
very few ifSS. of it, still ei^tant^ prefijc no author’K panic 
at all. In fact another poem ^ On Ceremonies/ existing in 
the same Colleetion, is there oacribed to Maximus him¬ 
self; a cireumstajiee which sJoue, as we may suspect, 
induced Tyrwhit to plaoe the Atfli™ ako at the same 
low datSh 

But if any competent scholar will take the. trouble to 
compare this poem with the ‘ ArgonauticDh.^ which ako 
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gocjfl 'undlfir tiie name of Orpheus (but is gensi'aUy attxi- 
btited tjo OnowjijcriVfEs the Athcniaiij ’who flauTiBh&d early 

TirGL SIC),* he -will not, in my opinion, fliil to pcroeive 
tliEtt l:xjtiL tti ‘0 ^vorfcs hy the same hand, llie eloao resom- 
blance in iJia versification, in the fvndnefie for epondsiie 
endings, in the diction, in the iTedtiplit!*tion of epitlieta i 
and aa regEirde the opitih the peculiar form, marking a 
purely Gi'ocian epoch, under ’which the tender passion 
is pictured in both, clearly indicate their common origin, 
Iso’Hr to ostjiblish their common antiquity, Tha ‘ Argo- 
nanticEt,^ being compaiutively a mere al^etch, muat have 
necessarily preceded the elaborate composition by ApolIO' 
nius Ehodins upon tlio same thcune. The story as told 
by Orpheus dillers from the laitcsi in mitny impcrtaint 
particulars, besides being narinted ’with much more of 
primitive simplicity ; indeed it ig hardly coneeivable that 
any One coming nftsr Apo-llonina should bavo attempted to 
oofupete Tvith an epic of Such established reputatioii; or 
that, having Such audacity, he should have deviated eo 
far fitim bis prototype. Hut, on the grounds above stated, 
if Onomaoritus is the autJy?r of the ' Aig'ouautiea,' he must 
also be considered the author of the * Lithiea,’ Indeed the 
question of the high antiquity^ of tlie lattai‘ is set at rcst^ 
if we ajocept the statement of the scholiast I>omftti‘iu6, 
BOn of Mysehus,^ tljat it gave Kicaudea^ the idea of his 
* Theriacar’ Kow as Kicander JlonriKbed at tire court of 
Attalas JIT., abfmt S.c^ 135, this cirenmfitomcQ pre^p- 
poses a much eaiHcr date in a work selected fer his model 
by a writer of no mean oa'dei. 

Thera are many estpressions in Tliny, where ho is 
laughing at the mystic po’wers utti'ibnted to gems by the 
lil&gl of old times, which seem direct alLusious to pas- 

* He baiueUed hy HiRiarchiia fer fatc-rpolatin^ tho OiudeE of 
MuscenE wLdi otliera of hia W5n i poiii fion- 
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Bageg 'm tbia verj poem: alttion^;!! Le nowltfire oitos 
OrpheBS by In addition to Tvliat has been uaid 

above, as to tlie intem&l evidence to itg antiquity ^ sup¬ 
plied by tlie otHuposition itself, its poetry is oeidainly 
of better quality than could, have been pToduced by a 
Greek of the Lowot Empire, especially Tvhen treating ou 
religious topica. It ia of a. totally dlffej'out gfanip from 
that of the Hibyllino Oraclea, forgeriea of tbftt period* 

Who the narrator ia docs net appear. The precepts are 
gi^en in the first place by a ceataiu divinor, Tbcedamaa, 
to his unnamed host (-wlio retails them in tlieae vereea^f 
and ho then goea ou to the end "with tho InstnietiorLB 
of the eame nature iinparted by Helonna to rbiloo- 
tetee. The ‘ Tale of Troy ’ and the events of the siege 
being fi'oqnently referred, to by Theodamns, the absurdity 
of euppoging tho anthor to be Orphons, becomes yet muie 
oenspicuoiJS; tint Tvoithy haviug boon the companiou 
of the Argonauts in the pjeceding generation. The tes:t of 
the MSii. being extremely comipt, I have not scrupled 
in my vcTsion to adopt the oonjectuies of Gesner and 
TyrwJiit, ■wheinver it was iinpoSBible othenvise to extraet 
a senso from the old readings. 

hitihop o£ tsalsunis in Cyprus, composed 
(about A.D. 400) a small tract ‘Upon the Twolv& Stones of 
the E&tionale in Aaron^g Breastplate^^ which St. Jerome 
mentionB qe having been presented to him by " that holy 
man” its author; unable, dearly, to say anything more in 
its praise. Jn thig cwjnpilatiou, the worthy prelate appears, 
occasionally, to be referring to gome valuable souroes then 
aocegsible; but most piovokuigly he eithcc makes use cd:‘ 
them ftem memory, or else transcribes without nnder- 
standiug their moaning; the latter the mosL probable ejc- 
planniiem In his attempt to condense bis original a, his 
notices are become full of the most palpable blundeia, and 
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of COB fusion betiveen oda £]50ciea and another. Hie pnn- 
cipal olyoot in. ’^vritiug U> point out intdiciml 
■virtues of tlis Beveral atones. Neverthelesfij a few tlrlnge 
o£ considGiuble intercet to tbe mineialogist ara to bo 
gleanEid from amongst Mb imdigcBted gfttberings: susL 
aa Mg deftiiitioa of the ilireo species of the Hyaflinthns; 
and of tlioco of the Jaapis i with his allusion to the Adatn&s 
as a ston&T a piioof that his aueient nutbority 

tipou that head had iindei'Etood by the name the Wue 
Coi'undnm, our Sapphire. 

The "booh ‘On Eivers*' which goca under PZe?urc^^jg 
name> hut by some has been attributed to tbo grammariAia 
PortAanius, ttie preceptor of Virgib notices particnlarly 
the pj^ecious stones found in all tho prineipal livei's of 
Ai^ia and Earope, or in tho mountaiiia by which they 
flowr. Unfortunately these noticee also are of no scien- 
tifio valuo^ having nefea'enoe only to the medioinal or 
jnaglcfll p).'opertie& of the gems indicated. To give a epeci- 
men of this catalogue of things marvellous J " Jn the 
I^aotolne is founds though rai-^ely, a stone like the pumice, 
wbich changes its colour four times a day. It is only to 
be discovered by little gills as yet too yonng to know 
anj-tliingi but If worn by nubile virgins it protects theflt 
from all attaota upon their chastity.*' “ The Sugaris pro- 
duccg the Autoglj’phus (natural intaglio') representing the 
figui'e of 'Cybole: this stone if found by one of her emas- 
oulated devo-t&es, enablee him to endure courageously all 
supematunil mauifea-tetione. Here, toOj is found tho Aster, 
which flaTnes in the darkj hence cnlled ‘Eallen/ the JCing^ 
by tire Phiygians.” But the climax of ‘^travellers* tales” 
is reached in bis ‘ Tbi'ssydeilus ’ {Bold-cdfward), “ found in 
the Eurotas, in shape like a helmet, and so named because 
as soon as it beats the trumpet sounded it leaps out upon 
the bank 3 but if the Athenians are mentioned it jumps 
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back fotilnvitli into iJie d&ej]est pa-rt oi the riYOi\ Jtany 
of tlieae lie coiisEcmted in the temple of of 

tlie lii'azjCH-Hcjiiac in Sparta." Or ngain. " In tlic Mn^aiifler 
le Ibnrd a atone adled * Sophroa* (tlifi SflnfjiWo) kj' the 
rule of conti'nry, foi' if jou it into any one’s lap h& 

goes innd insfanfiincoTislyi and mm'ders some of liiw feiiily j 
but rcoirvars Lis scns&s aftei‘ having propitiated tiro hlot.bei' 
of the GotlSr" The only thing fli&t gives a value to this 
compilation of cxtinvagftiicea out of that pi'ovmoe ivli€3ireiii 

Gi'tecia meudaoc’’ ap|ieflT 0 to have BurpaEGcd hei'sclf, is the 
eircomFitftneo of tho makei‘'s quoting Iiig vouchor for cjtcli 
BfafGmjent; and tlius attesting the hu^ number of those 
who ftmJ before him Tviitteoi iipon the same aubjectr Many 
of these writcra are not to be met "with in Tliny’s liatj 
thoii' nanios me therofors ivorth ti’fln^ctibing bore; via.j 
Affii(Jieir(Jiid£&,* AnsirHuInSf DcjTyUiay the 

of Sic 3 >mi Nicias of Mallos, 
of IJondoSr Tbo notiu'o of rintaicli^e qiintwtiune 
fotun tiiesa 'ivriters Tvould indicafo that they had princi¬ 
pally busied thettLselv0G with the I'Oputed etficaoy of gems 
in medieine and in magicr It may bo conjectured that 
although Fliny names none irmongst them, save Arehtlimg, 
in the list of pnblicationa solving liim in the oiinipilation of 
Book Kxnvii, yet he both knew them and (as tJie char 
ractor cjf Fliitaixjh*E extracts leuds na to suspect) oontenip- 
tuonsly claseed them without fiuthei' notieo amongst tbo 
“ impudent Magi/' samples of whose “ iufanda vanitus," 
" awful Ij’ing,” be occaEionflUy introdneea for tbo purpose 
of Qsposare. To the above naines Suldaa udds that of 

* A writer wlin9e lofla iS guSafly to hfi deplorefl, to jurigifj fmm filQ 
vftJue o£ hsa frflgTnenfc npon tLie gOit(l'mtLii!«: a tTmaielatiofl of 

wliioii I lifiTs glvtm undEff tJjSit hfiitd- 

f A ftp^Qat of liig poem on oetrology ia iiBuiilly ortnciEd f* 
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Jb’so}>iis reader to King llitlmdatefi,” whOj to judge fi'om 
the citation “ on tlie raxi-iiah/’ foJlo’vvod in tLo saino line 
of the luarTollons. 

The ^Poetical Uesoription of the Jnhabitod World,* oom- 
ponied by Dimysim, hence entitled. Feriegetes,*' a native 
of Charax, in Snaiaun, contain* majiy ijnportnnt Jioiices of 
the different Eristein localitioB producing tlie sevei'nl pre¬ 
cious Gtones ^ Tirhich ivill be found called into nse, under 
their rcgpectLvc heads, in the couj'ise of thie * History/ The 
epoch of tho author ig a matter of ooiijeoturOj but is ustudly 
placed at b.d, SO. As, bowevert in one paseaga lie alludes 
to tho ^ ‘ Peraian conquetsf 3 ” of liis patron, he muKt cer¬ 
tainly have ffourished long prior to tbis date, and pi-ofoably 
under one of the early and enterprising Selcueidse. 

Of Greet Mineralogy ibis ie abeolutely all that 

remain E. Of Eoiuau, besidcfi Flin/s itiestitKihlc tliough 
much too compi-essed compendintu, somewhat mcro is 
extant, although, it ia of but trifling importance, 
vfLq Bcems, fifom certain incidental nO'tioee* in his deecrip- 
ticus of places, to have heloDgcd to the weakly Revival of 
litoratni*o in the age of Constantine, has in his ^Poly- 
hiator* paitioularly discussed (he article of the precious 
Etonae fuiTiished by the several regions ho is paKsing in 
review. His notices are often esttremoly useful, inasmuch 
os ho evidently airaa at a more pi'eciea and tcchmcol do 
scriptlon of the various hinds than that to bo obtained from 
his precursor* Fliny; and indeed lie dhplays in hia defi- 
nitiona fho fcnawlcdge of the pm&tieal jeweller, Fo^r 
cxamplQ, it is impcsaihlo to dcriTG a clear notion of what 
stones tho Homans -andorBtood hy certain denominatiems 
(notably tho “Hyaciuthue” and the “ Sardonyx"') from 
Pliny’s vague desoriptioa of them* but for the aid of the 

* He is first quobetl ty Priadau, tliO gKimmaitan of CffiBaiBaj in ILo 
fifth centuiy. 
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mom Bystematic deiitiitioa of tbe saute things offered by 

LtLsldyj many gems aiid irtinerala vt'jjl bo found ex¬ 
plained in tlio *Oi'igineB^ (a brief IkicjycloptediB) of 
bisbop of Soi^dllo in tba eeTontk oentory. Thifl 
^^^ork hiis a certain value as contaiiiing quotatvona from 
uoaity autkoTs now losti Little» koiri'&ver, is 1 jo bs gathered 
L'om kis extracts bearing ripen our subject; since be hafl 
evidcntlyj in tkia braueb, cciiitented himself witb abridg¬ 
ing niny’g articloa, and tkatj too often^ ■yritkorit any very 
door crjiupreheneiDri of Me meaning. From SolinuRj like- 
^Tise, be bis transoi'ibod Bomo piussages verbatim ; for in- 
stnneBj fko characters of the “ UyaeifltliuBr" He bftdb how- 
evci't KODQQ third soni'ce at Ms oommandj ■ft'hence he dreiv 
hiR noticca of the medicinal! vii'tu&s of gtiuis^ Vh^kich witb. 
him is tho most important point in the estimation; and 
tliis sotnee was oitiujr Epiplianiua's ti'set, or else the 
oiigiisal, laid under conlilbution to so little ptirpose by 
that abbreviator. A a lie never names kis antkoritieSj it 
remains a matter for conjeetnre who this oracle could have 
boen. From tbo natnie of the caise it must bo inforred 
tltat be bad written in Ijatin; and judging from a cor tain 
similarity in pamllel paaaages, ha may have been the pre- 
tended. Evax, ’ivkoss singular coinpcsitioHr belotjging partly 
to ancient, partly to modtEaval ecionco, akali be the next 
to como under our cDUBiderution. 

Some four centuries aftea' Isidortis we find. Jliiij'&Ddtw 
(Marboeuf), bdshop of licnneE, publish] ng, some time 
between 1007 and 1031,. Ms ^ Lapidarimn/ * styled in 
tiro prcceminm An Abrldgmont of the bulky voltuna 
composed, by Evax, King of Arabia, aod sent as a present 
to- Tiberius Ckem.'' K eyertkeleaHj whole posBages in tbs 

* Lotifj attL-ibutcfl t& Jfa^er, a poet of tbe Anguataa hitd, end firsl 
pritikcd aa UooTr v. oi hia trcatltH ' Dg llo MediciiH' 
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poem Wfl notliiiig more tliaii piecifta taker, bodily out of tke 
‘ OiigineSj' aa HLey ataud at pieaentj j^d put into iiida 
hoxametars. Interniiied come ooeaaiDiially ivliat aro uti- 
mistakHble eitraots from Orpbeuaj ■whomj "by the way, he 
quotes at Lengtlij uiider ‘ Coiral/Qa “ fitetrotLoruSs” rcfeiTing 
m the aame paaaagQ to Zoroaster also. l?ow, Lessing is 
of opinion that a treatise on atonee ascribed to JEvai waa 
really then cura-ent genuine, and that tboiio ia no rija6<jn 
to doubt the assei'tion of Marlxidua that hie own ia mei'ely 
a oondenaation of the asnje. Ent E-vax ia ne-ver mon- 
tioned by Pliny; whence it may be concluded tliat the 
book pitssing by his name wae compiled and jjoit forth 
under that Epecious title late in the l>edine, when these, 
primarily Oriental, notions as to the potency of gems had 
become the general belief aiod had beon adopted oven by 
the philcsophera of the timea 

CDutempoTa-ry with the Bj'eton Bishop of Retnaee 
flourished the Bysantine Midtad PtdlMi tutor to the 
emperor Michael Parapinaces, ajid the most learned G-reek 
of tlie eleventh centuTy. AiQoug«t hie numerous workjs 
exists a brief tractate * On the Virtues of Stones/ describ¬ 
ing the uses in medioine of tlifi Diajnond, Tdsematitei Ame' 
thysh Oai'bimcla, ^achates, Beiyl, Galactitca, Amber, 
Jasper* Idaius'Baotylus, Crystab LychmtQs, Magnet, Onyx, 
Gaprinufl^ Sardanyi, SaleniteB, Emerald, Ilyacinthna, 
Chryflplithus, ChtyselcotJ'nB, ChryBopiusuB, Chalaziaa, To- 
pazion. 

His notices are not worth much as regards the natural 
history of his BXibject, of which he avidently knew nothing, 
and, as evidently, regarded as beneath the consideiution of 
a philosopher. Of hie deeper sciencetake the fel- 
Lowing cliaiucteristic eiieeimens: — " the Idceua’Daotylns 
(Jcrve’s-fingQi) is produced in the isle of Ci^te, and in tliapc 
is like a man^a thumb, and of the colour of iron. This 
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stone is the most discrimxijating of fetoiieSj inasmuch 
a.^ it hringti to maturity the embryos tliiit proceed from 
legitiiante copuhitlon, but destroyia such as he unlinvful 
Or inceatoousi,” “ The Lyciiiiifca ie a stone that gives the 
facoJl^" of seeing in the dark^ if hutig abgut a person's 
neck. It also ciuesi fluiious of the eyeSt if tied in a linen 
rag around the Jjjrehead/’ 

The causes of thcao virtiiesi he says, had beEn investi¬ 
gated in stneient times hy AnanLa^unxif Empedocloa, and 
DenMitJ-itiiS ; and moro rewntlj by Alcxand^ of Aphi-odisia 
(in the third conturjJ, “ft person very ready to eaplaiu 
all the mysteries of NatniOj of ■whatever sort,'' 

About a century after Psellns shines forth JlfuiSEflinKieii 
3vn jr«as>(r, ^vho may justly ^Inim tho honour of being the 
first sinoe Pliny (beyond -whoKi he is far ftdvftnood in irxany 
points) to computio a I'Erlly soieutifio and aysfuinatio 
npon this braoieh of rUmm'alogy. Thia Tvaa his ‘Pook of 
Preeioua Stouesj^ dedicattsd to tho Aba«side Sultan of Pci'aia, 
Ahn Naser Pehaidei'chitn,* In this work he trents of eajch 
stone under thi'co hcaxls, vis:,, “ Ih'Opei'tloSr Yavietica, and 
riaoes pnoduciflg it,” The knowledge of the true ohaiao- 
tera of the difierent species dis]ilaycd in cveay ono of lih 
articles is ahaolutoly mivclloviaj consldjoi-iug the age in 
whinh he v^Tote. Ho actually anticipates by many oen- 
turiea the founders in flurope of the modem science, 
Hauyj Moh, (SM,,in. sevei'al of theii' supposed discoverics^ 
such as defining the different species, of "lihc Coi'undxmi 
and Spinel, and in basing his dittinetiong upon the har'd-" 
ness and specific gravity of the several kinds. Another 
■thing that give-s the work a special interest is the evident 
fact that the anthor drew from that foTnrtaiia-liead of the 
scienoo whence the early Greek minqi-alogiatg had obtainedi^ 

* Yon Hfunmer has publhluod ft tranilaUDn into Gennan, in bia 
^ lHiiWB de rOnentj’ ¥□!, vi. 
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thougli mucli lefiB peafectly, all ibeir inforirifttion^ Ja tho 
coarse of my diBseitationa many of tli&se coinoideDces will 
be pointed out* eapeciall3^ii:3 conneoted ^vitli tbe tnie origin 
of tire ancient nomEnclaturc of geniSL A truly ptaotical 
naturalistj lie totally ignores ft pai-t of tho subject tlien 
all important -wLfh medisflval Europe^ and tnxe that now 
romains for ns to pass under I'eviow. 

Marbodus wiasi to all &i>];>earancej tbo aotbor of tbe 
meLi'ical version into Isonnan-FrenaL of his ‘ Ijapidarinm/ 
■which ia found iivritfen in a conteinporaiy hand, in the 
oldest 3IS. of the poem. Tlie niiivei'sal reception of the 
oliimerioal science pmmnlgatcd hy Lim and by PselliiB, 
naturally led to the multiplication of treatises ujKin stones 
considered naerolj' aa medicinal*or magical agonts> and thus 
has cccasioned the neglect and conBcquent less of the in- 
vftlnahlo momoii-s of such acute and practieal obftervei's 
as Sndinofii Sotaciifi,, and Zenothemia. To thie, amongst 
the Latins, wtui added another canao for such neglect r 
riiny^e condensation of thoir aejiArate publications had 
brought itbeut the complete ohiicuratioin of these his pre- 
decesaorB ; whilst amongst the Greeka his couten^porariebi, 
and those that followed, Katural History ivos no longer 
Btndiod except with reference to medicine or magic, soiencNjs 
at the time and lung often' voiy closely connected.* Thu 
* La,picLarium' of Maibodtis is tho loit work pi-ofasying 
to treat, however impei'lectly, of the natui'ai hiatoiyj in 
itg proper senae, of the precious stones. The mnucrous 

* Pi:rli[ipE ilit most ihuatrinns iiiatMicQ oi’ ErjirtO HCt-klri^ aid fima 
gems wiLs die ipflt iUiiGia uf Loronzo del 'iVkan Lie Jiitd dliBcajte, 

iL fllovf Ijftcl hiffliiil tha tkill uf Mb pljyjiteios Pwr £.>eoni 

Bpoltiio, ™n?tlair, tlieu iti the highest vepatH, LsuiiirO (lid Tlciiw, Tvas 
cahijO in, who pliMJcd hhi wheto doiioailiUKK on tJie iTowder of of 

etaoTiiihlH raid of othar prociou^ sMaca, PolitjEuino in elEI good fEtith 
aaeril'eft lliB fuilur* in tivinj hia Jiatiuiifi life to the inc;«e ihob of his 
Lavirjfj tame too late fur hla reiiifidiLfl to have A fiiit diisnte. 
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' LapiaaTia * eiiant in MS.j eome fts oli ew tliQ ttiiiteeiLtli 
century, aiie of & totally diFrereiit classHao'd Mil ^itwolL not 
only to BcEenM liut to oomtaon aenso, TUey ti'cat not go 
macti upon the ftftijwTtt? potency of gema over tlie heiiltli or 
fortunes of manldnd, wUeSlior '"in modicins potable” or 
worn as joTvcls, as upon tioiv Bupoma-turiil powara in com¬ 
manding tli .0 favour of God and man. Or in baMing tlio 
influenos of demons and. tho vai'lens ovila due to tlieir 
malioe and agency—plagues, mniTuiioSj teiapesta. 

The main object^ howeverj aimed fit by tlie composei'e of 
these dii'ectoriea is to define the peouliar virtiieB of tbe 
" Sigils” eijgj’ttV'sd nx^on^ and augnaentiog the innate potency 
of -the apxn-iipriate gems. Hero a now class of Ideas comeK 
into piny, of which no traces fii'S to be discovgi-od either in 
the * Oi'iginas/ oa- the ‘ Lapidariuni ^ of Marbodos, fil though 
faintly hinted fit by Pliny when lidlouling the impndonue 
of the Magi for ascribing similaT vii'tiifis to atones (the 
Amethyst and Emcridd) if engraved with cei'tain devices^ 
8nch novel notions fite evidenUy due to the influemoe ot 
the OmKiidcfl, and of the intercourse with Orientals vault¬ 
ing thei'efi'om, upon the minds of the learned in Europe, 
These notiqiis were hrtmght in upon the satue tide of 
Arabic scLenco that diflused the taste for alcliemy though- 
Out the West, and wero hy their natuio intiniatcly con¬ 
nected with aBtrology» now once more cultivated, and with 
fi zeal before unknown even undeo" the liower Empire, 

The strange inigLutorprotatione of tbo most familiftr 
claaaical subjects, fie repi'esauted betray so total 

an ignorance of classical mythology as to evince that such 
could never have been imagined by the Uferfiti of Europe, 
amongst whom the study of the Latin authors had always 
flouiisbed more or leaa vigorously, and whoso writinge 
often abound with coii'eet allnsions to profane histoiy and 
bible. It is thereloi'e ti necessary inference that these 
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miBoonceptions >fifere lioi'rowed fi'oin the Arabiaiifl (of Spain 
for the moat part-) and eirnilarly from the JftTfH of the 
flame cLninti-y^ in lu^b repute then both ag playeitiana and 
si3 alchemkte. hlach, toe, wee kftnit from the Ahicact atid 
Syi'ian doctors ; for esample^ we find the l^osicnisians pro- 
tending that their £>iiinder, the mysterionE 0./' ec* 
quired &I] hia nresjja at the ArabiaiL College of Damaecus. 
In fekCt many of the sigilB doBCiribed (of a nature nj&vor 
met with iiv antiqno ait) heat n strihing reeemhlance 
to the llyriogenesee,” or symbolioal figiiu'ea repitecnHng 
the astral mfloence of the thirty degrees in each Sign, of 
which Scahgur has given a list, translated from the Arabio^ 
in his notes upon Manillus. These Myiiogeneses are indeed 
attributed by the aetrT.dogens to the ancdemt EgyptmuBj 
hut mLemal evidence betiiyfl that such Ascription la a 
mere pretence, made in order to give tlio aftiiotion of anti¬ 
quity to the doctrines founded upon them. That this 
oonclnsion of mine is not a bare assuniptiarL is manifest 
from the very names of the wTiters ‘ On Sigils' ae pub¬ 
lished by CfamiUm Leonardi (Oamillo di LeO'iiaTd(j)H This 
fsago, who flourished at Pesaro at the close of the fifteenth 
century as physiciao to Gesare Borgia, hafi in his ‘ Spe- 
eiilnm Lapidum ’ * (writteri in the year 1502), ooUected 
all the treatises on the subject that came within bis 
reach. The names of tlieir authorB, we find, el’s all ench 

* Lml Doleo in bis' Tmttato delle diverae Fwrt: dsik (^cmime,' VoTiicp, 
1^0^ diKlicHicd t? Om^l- haa. ^ItEi tEie luoat EjatcEltecii 

ajudiucity |’Cl>liElu.‘d a Uliital tnvnittticHi intu Italiiui qC tbo wlinlq of 
OftTOiUu'3 litwjlsi TFitlvDut ollct munliuniUff hia nrinie, nPLy, in tlte deriicfltiOJl 
cluinihi^ tlie xrhole for Uis unn c^sm^iuaELlcuin ink 

D,iLce muai ] uivq luCt tl le ‘ Hp<iculum " in MS., fur I cftjinut difi- 

enver it to hUTC in print before Pelms Arlidnaip pEbiiiKed it 

iritli ]jia owu 'De SyroptUhift/ abouL fiUty j'caits iaEot, But EoIm's 
lirillfcatij out ijii-ch omjrk nnd USU^eif aueh (h&tiiij 5 uialL&d Jmtnjnaga pio™* 
tliftt tEiB bt'lEef Eu sigil* otou tliue its [loui'idhiug ns eixr. 

( M ) U 
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as figure m tlia li'bi'a.Ty of ttio jUohamiBt: I/ci'mim Tto- 
wisp^sCiWj as tiio author of the * Lil>cr QuadripiiititTaa ■* 
Chad “ a Toost aiieien-t doctor ainoiigftt tho Cliildroii 

of Ifirtteh In the Wildemeea f JiaE^ieT, iia hts ‘ Booh of 
Winga^^ ^'a tractate indiKponsable to all studantj of tnagic-;“ 
Solfjmoiii and TJietd, batter known as ' JJa&aiitw iHaiiriis/ 
'rhia last was Abbot of Fulda in 822, and reputed the 
Uto^t leaj'nod man of the Chrlovingian era. As he had 
made a pilf^rimage to the Holy Land (whioh indeed was 
the indispenfiablo complement to the edneation of a philo- 
fciopher in those tiinos) bo may possihly have floq;uired thera 
his deep knowledge of the i&oience of SIgile.* 

To give an insight into the mode in w'liieh these 
wiaardH Interpreted the dcslgnti of ancient aii't, and of the 
poweto they attributed te the same on the strength ot 
such intei'pi'et&tioHS, a few examples shall be adducudj pie- 
mi&ing "with the explanatory introduction of Cam jllo’s owu t 
” All things in nature have a certain form, and are flulo- 
ject to certain influeucos. Stones therafei'a* being natuml 
priKliictionB, hava a certulu specific fcTiUj and aro litewiso 
subject to the univ&rcal LuHueiioe of the planets. Hence 
if they he engraved by a skilful person under some par¬ 
ticular influenoeT they receive a certain virtue ua though 
they had bean endowed with li^e through that engraving. 
But if the effieet intended by the figuiie engraved be 
the fiame as that produced by Ibe natural property of the 
stouCj its virtue will be doubled and its efficacy aug¬ 
mented.t • Fur exauiplej the property of tlie Sicilian Agate 

Sbni hir cutulc^ues ot Ute vErtU'CS of digtla "" d'Ljcimuiy bi'o 

CocqinGii IT] cf tLa I toioL'nisd tliut amongl&r 

others the British ^^ueeum two. fUl tln'co ecuturiss tfurlisr 

thiin CiVluhlCTj but ODctaiuiru; pi'Htty nkudi the wtTC mutter. 

t TEusc worCi EiLiwaver, deubti^i^ ovoh at ttinfi craduluua ejiocL, fur 
otseiTffl: "‘Non pkith euc iuulUu) diSlculUw inter cal^nsn'inma [iecton.'i 
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is to coimteHtct the poison of the viper: j'On infill there' 
fore find engraved upon it the figni-e of a man holding a 
viper, the virtue the stone baing thne denoted hy the 
figure that it presents. But if tha tnigraving should repre¬ 
sent Ophiuohua, a oonatellELtien posaeSBiiig the poivei of 
leeisting poisons, then bj ino’svitsg the constellation you 
will recogniae the virttie of the stone: and furtbennorc 
its efficacy will hs doubled through the potency of the en- 
graving upon it. And this rule holds good for Eill the 
other gems.’' Bagiel lays down that ft Basn, or a beajded 
nian's head (Ammon), on SapphirOi defencb fi'om iftany 
infiimities, from, poison^ and from oppression. A iroo|K>e 
with the hijrb dragon in front, upon Beryl, hath power 
to sommon the water^pitSts, and to farce tliem to speak. 
It will also call up the dead of your acquaintance, and 
oblige tbem to respond to your questions," Again Ghaol 
hafi: ’■'Man with long feoe and beared his eyebrows raised, 
sitting hebind a plough, and holding np a fox and a 
■vulture, w'ith four men lying upon bia nech—such a gem, 
if piaced under your head when sleeping, makea yoiu 
droom of treasure and of the right manner to find out tJ]e 
eamo " (The sigil thus curiously described is the favontitt. 
Roman type, the " Quattuo'r Tempora^^ the Year attended 
by the Four Seasons, his children.) “ Man ecatad and a 
woman standing before him with her hair hojagiiig down 
loose to her loins, the man looking upwards—this cut on 
Camelian bath the vii'tue that whoever is touched there¬ 
with shall be led to do the owner^a -will immediately" 
(Hercules and lole). ‘‘Man with a wftud in bia hand, 
acatod upon an eagle (Jupiter), engraved on Hepbeoaiita 

esdatlt dc virtate lipidiim: ciiin DmonuHi eornm dicant ualljmi vErtnteni 
inEaflft lupiilibaa; quod fftlamn artitram or sllOHlTffi dboittaantDi enm 
tofaUter a Tentaie (Uacrepeiut.” 

Q 2 
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or Oryatal, must be set in & brass or cojfper Ting;. Who* 
Hoever lootcth upon tha Btone of a Sunday before Kimrise 
aliall have vietojy over all hie anemica. If he look upon 
it of a Tiiinuday, all mm shall obey Mm willingly. liut 
be must be clothed in wlutei and abstain from eating 
pigeonsK" Infoi'pretationss like the above of the most easily 
intelligible types in. olassio mythology are the rule with 
these doctora: and in truth the country that gave birth 
to tboae fiinciea is indicated plainly enough by the fact 
nf Camilto^s dcaigmiting many gems by their .dra&i'c 
names, such as “ Gagat rammua^” “Kaman,” Znmechj" and 
*'2iazia.*' The sigils most cognate to (he speoifio virtue 
of each of tho piTcions ijtoneB are fhua stated upon the 
highest of all anthoritias, that of /iennaff him- 

Helf in his ^ lafoer Quadripartitiia ^1, Head with a long 
beard and a little blood aiound tlra neck cut on Diamond,, 
confbre victory and coniage-, and def^da the body from 
hxd't. It also gives success in obtaining your petitions. 

Yb'gin, or a Torch, on Ci-j’atal, pi'esffl'vca the flight. 

Jlau making a spceob, on Kuby, bestows honoure and 
riclies. 4. JMau playing on an itufltmment, on. Sapphire, 
exalts to dignitj-T and gives favou]' witli aH men. b. Giej-- 
boandjOn Beryl, avails for the obtaining of honour^ wealth, 
fame, and friendship. 6. Cock, or Three Maidens, on 
Agate, renders the person aoceptftble unto all men, gives 
power over the flpiiits of the air, and is of potenoy in 
magic. 7. Lion, or Mariinya, on Garnet, giYCE riches and 
horn our, ebeerg the heart, and drives away sorrow. S. Stag, 
or Snake, On Onyx, gives tho vi-carer courage, drives out 
devils, but likewise oommands and. convokes them, aud 
binds noxious winds. ■&. Slftn like a merchant carrying 
wares to soil, or Man seated under a centurion, engraved 
on Etfloi-ald, gives wcaltb and victory^ and delivein from 
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evil. lO. BnU( or Calf, on Loaiistone ; the v^'earer thereof 
can eafblj go into all places without, molcetation, &n,d in 
protected agaiflat all spelle and witchcraft. 13+ Uorse^ or 
Wolf, on JaspsT, keeps off and Bhiuclioa tho flowing 

of blood, 12 t Mao raisied on high,, or ciovnied, on Topas, 
rendora the wearet good, and beloTed in the sight of all 
men. 13+ Armed man holding a swordf on ^jird or Amo- 
tbyat, makes tire ■wearer get a good and peifect memoiy* 
and to acqnfs'o wisdom. 14. Stag, or Goat^ on Caloedonyj 
augments riches^ if the gem be kept in thy monoy-hos:.’' 

The Esciilapina of Peearo thus oflens Iiia tietLSury cf 
such. luvaluftbLe recipes to Lis redoobtable patron, who+ 
by the byo^ does iiiot seem to have been as blaok ae he is 
pointed by Frotealant and Catholic alike, ohleffy, it may 
bo BUBpected, on the score of hie parentage. Had not his 
^ther been a Pope Eiid a politician, Gesare >yould probably 
have paaaed for virtiious as a gentleman onght to be, 
virtnouB enough ^ for an Italian piinoe of those dayfl ; and 
confesBedly a more BngaioiouB and a better ruler for his 
Bubjects than most of his Contemporaries^ Some now fea^ 
turcB in biB character are disolofied by his pbjBiodan. My 
book I entitle ^ The Mirror of Stonea,^ wherein their natuiSj 
properties, engmvings, and the knowledge, of many pecretSj 
may be viewed aa it wetie in a Jcokang-glaBB, 1+ tliorefore, 
wbo am attached, aa bound botb by duty and affection, to 
your Highneas, in whom rest all out bopcEi wbo aro both 
fatbor and prince of your conntiy, to your Kauie do I 
dedicate this work, inaemuch as you aro/ynd of jsijtdy, und 
devote yourself not merely to arms and uTurfare, but also 
with equal ai-dcur to polite Isamingj so that when you 
have a moment^s leiaure you may cast an oyc and a thought 
upon, my pflgcae+ In the which slioiald you find ought that 
ie incorrect^ and stands not the tetrt of yom" sound Judg 
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monti you ruugt imputes it to the sliglitnoss of mj ability^ 
au^I ocECQse the tiaQOOf for 

* ^on nrnnm pna^niqitg omnoai' 

Bat fibouhi you disooTEt anything T¥ortli reading theroinj 
you must pait it domi to the aoconnt of tkoe& ^laost 
worthy doctors from whom I have compiled these loatters ; 
and on the score of their high, authoi'ity tmd eatiihliahed 
ranlcr give this my little hook admittanoe amongst the 
othei\ so to flpeat> iuniimoiuhle volumee of wwsf laat^r- 
nijiceni librnnj ■ neither disdain to reckon it amongst their 
number, in order that whenever yon look upon it you may 
become warmor in your affection for your own GamillDt 
^'I'is tiTily a Email rotum, most gracious and magnanimous 
Prinoet for jiout favours towai'de me, but wiili your aeous- 
tomed benignity yon will oousidert not the work itself, 
hut the iulention of its author/^ 

In the fifteenth oentuiy Georgius Agricola did at last do 
something fi'csh for the Natural I-listoiy of Minerals in bia 
‘ De Ortu et Can sis SuhterraneoTum,' wiftten before 14S5 ; 
interspereijdg noticea ftiom liis own csporionce with the 
rest of his mutter drawn fmm the ancients, Jn the fol¬ 
lowing oentUTy^ ZeniiFifJtjw and Gesiier did something more 
for the science in their little essays, ' De Hanim Fos- 
Eilium, Xiapidnm^ Gemmainmq^ua Fignris, &c,t' pahHahed 
together in I5C5* Tho insignificnut attempt^ in, the same 
direction of Biodcitis, and GalyeLchovems^ though camposed 
somewhat laten breathe the very spirit of the ^Speenlnin 
Lapidum,' ejtcept as regards tho doctrine of Sigils, whicb 
by this time the advance of educatitm, or the decay of 
faith, had almost exploded. The hooks of the two last- 
named writers, tharefore, are equally deficient in amuse¬ 
ment and in iuetructioriH 
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It was not before t>re opening of tb* neat canttiTj that 
a wod’k on iliaei-alogy afpoarod wMeh etill retaine any 
practical value—and that too m a. vorr high degree^ In 
the year 1000, de Beoi, latinized into **Aii9almU0 

Boeihiui^'' a native of Binges, and phyBician to the Empeioi 
ITh, pnhlished Ms booh {written in 1600) • ' De 
Genitnia et Lapidibns.* Of thia a third edition oamo out 
in 1647, auriclied with many good notes and oon eotions 
ty Toffiite. To it are appended the Greek test of Thoo- 
phrastus with a oomEnentary, and another shorter work, 
^ De Gem mis,’ both by Jfiliftm de Litci of Antwerp: tho 
latter dedicated to Eliaabeth, eui pifteUntiaeim^e 

geinmee,'' daughter of the imfortonate Fi-ederie, king of 
Bohemia, and grand-daughtor to our James I,. Whoever 
dcaires to become ajoqusinted with a work exhibiting in 
eveiy line ihe mode of thought of that age, in its CKtraor- 
dinaiy mixture of, credulity with the moat entaDEive and 
varioua leamingj and great practical oipetienoe, will hud 
Ilia trouble amply repaid by the pesnifial of this bcok, 
wTitten aa it is in elegant and easy Latin by the conBd&nt 
and helper of the imperial alchetnist and viitiaoeo. The 
learned physician displays mueh critical knowledgs in his 
attempts to identify gems known to tine anciente by names 
traut;feiTed to ethcTB, quite dilTerents in mcdiEex'al times; 
and it has been a fiatiti&etion to ma to find his attiibn- 
tiona for the nio'st part coinciding with my own, made 
independently; my rcsearohcs into that particular divhdeii 
of my subject having beon nearly completctl before Le 
Boot's dissertation Cftmg to my knowledgfer In his dis- 
quisittons i^pon the innate propertias of stcoiee ho draws 
H dietinction that ciirioiiiily illuntrateB tho stmgglo thotr 
going on between traditional superttitioTi and reason added 

* Aa be jarerme ub, when naticinij the Klling price in GfenBeiij 
or the iieswr. 
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by expciiment Whilst admitting, and to the fullest 
extent, all their medicinal virtues * as set forth in the me¬ 
dieval Lnpidaria, giving recipes for the extracting the 
“ Spirit of Emeiuld,” for compounding the “ Ointment of 
Lapis-lazuU/’ and exhibiting the “Powder of Coral,” &c., 
he denounces the belief in their magical potency ^or a 
snare of the Devil, equally as suporatitioua os derogatoiy 
to Uie idea of Divine Providence. To give a notion of his 
philosophy on this head: “ The effects of gems are generally 
material, in few cases emd then only .when acting 

through some means tliat must be held the efficient cause 
juther than the gem itselt For example, if the Camelian, 
Jasper, or Heemadte, be worn by a person that has suf¬ 
fered from the discharge of blood, and is thereby rendered 
weak both in mind and body, and the discharge be so 
stopped, it is possible that by means of this retention of 
its blood the heart may be so much invigorated, and 
the temperament of the person so far restored, that the 
individual may acquire courage in the place of cowardice, 
which indeed is an immaterial quality, but nevertheless 
dependent ripon something material, namely the blood; as 
do every habit of the soul and act of the mind. But suoh 
effects as these, having a nearer cause, the abundance of 
the blood, cannot be properly ascribed to the gem itself. 
But that wisdom, eloquence, memory, and otlier virtues 
and habits of mind, can be generated or strengthened by 
the wearing of gems, as people have hithez-to believed, is 
a groat absurdity. For these qualities do not depend upon 
the humours and the spirits, as do cowardice, bashfulness, 
and timidity, but upon a part of the rational soul, and 
upon use productive of the habit.” 

• Newton likewise is said to have given credit in some dogreo to tljo 
medicinal efficacy of precloos stones upon the health of the wearer. 
Boyle's feith went much further: see his curious * Essay about the Oii- 
gine and Virtues of Gems,' 1G72. 
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Du Boot TTEia £L praGcieal mmoTalogiEt as ’well aa lapidary, 
frequently citing speeimeiia of Taro stones fftin hia own 
oollfictiou; ami explaining improTomenta invented "by him- 
aelf in the mode of cutting pi'eoieua atonesn. Hia mjtifiea 
of tUeir native places, the trade iu them, the cuireut 
prlocp, the arts of working and of counterfeiting tlifitu, Rie 
admirably given in bi'ief y et comprehensive details, diaplay’ 
ing a thorough acquaiutance with this depaitnienh And 
as regai'ds these particalEnrs, De Lach'^s essay, which was 
confessedly composed as a supplement to his pTodecaesur^s 
mono extensive work, is deserving of the highest praise^ aikd 
has fuTuished me with abundance of curious information 
whenever tho jeweliy of the Renaiasitnce came to he consi¬ 
dered^ Doth treatises have been the sdutco whence euhee- 
quent writci'a upon pTecioua etones have drawn all that ie 
valnahlo in their pages; and that too without acitnowicdgjng 
their ohiigations : Dutena, for example, whodso ^Pierres 
Precieiieua^ (puh, 17"? 7) is little better than an abridgment 
of Do Doot’e chapter's u^ron the same heads. Tinder the 
heading Do Lapidibus " in De Boot's volume,, the gmlogist 
will be am used, with his clever woodouts of fbsEil shoIlB 
and teeth, and the high value in the pharmacopceda for 
which he gives them credit, apparently on the score of 
their aingulaTity of shape indicating their specific virtues, 
according to the then received ''Doctrine of Signaturea.’^ 
My own plan followed in this work baa been almost the 
same as that mai'hed out by Do Boot 60 long 5go : a better 
one rhuTi which could not indeed be devmecL It com- 
bince the ancient and modiaeval with the modem views of 
this part of Natural History—a thmg never attempted by 
mort rocent mineralogists, who have either treated upo'n 
“ Getoa and Stones ” in a purely scientific manner, or else 
as matters of conunerce, leaving untonched all their rela- 
tiona to aichseology, to mediaeval philosophy, to art 
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My object bas therefore been, os a primary consideration, 
to establish a sound system of nomenclature for rendering 
the antique into onr own; to define each species with pre 
cisiou, employing so much (and no more) of modem science 
as was necessarj’’ for the purpose; to consider the whole 
subject as thoroughly as my materials allowed in its bearings 
upon History and Art (as intimately connected with which I 
have introduced the two essays upon the Precious Metals); 
and whilst doing this, to supply accurate guidance to 
the purchaser, or admirer^ in our own days, of these the 
choicest of Nature’s treasures. 

STONES, THEIR ORIGIN. 

The secret process whereby Precious Stones are pro¬ 
duced in the labumtoiy of Nature early engaged the 
attention of the philosophers of Greece, as doubtless similar 
speculations had long before employed the subtile ingenuity 
of their forerunners, the wise men of India and of Chaldea. 
Of such investigations the most elaborate preserved to us 
is that of Plato in his ‘Timaeus* (GO C), where, after de¬ 
scribing the origin of metals, and of the Adamas (as quoted 
under that bead), he thus accounts for the composition and 
for the various species of stones:—“ With respect to the 
different kinds of earth, one sort being filtered through 
water in the aforesaid manner becomes a stony sqbstance: 
as the water originally mingled with it, in the case whoi'e it 
is the weaker of the two in the mixture, is transformed 
into the shape of air. Now this air, on returning into its 
natural place, mounts upwards, for no vacurrm surrounded 
it Consequently it impels the air nearest to itself; this 
latter therefore, inasmuch as it is ponderous, being impelled, 
and enveloping the mass of earthy matter, forcibly squeezes 
and drives the same into those reoeptacles out of which the 
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nevrlj genarated di- hfti3 evaporated: and tho eartli being 
oompieEBed by the air i& indtgsolubly solidified by the water 
into siont: that sort being tho meTe beautiful whicli is trsma- 
parent and composed of equal and hoJBtfgeneouB particles ; 
the coarser sort being that which is formed in the con¬ 
trary noanner." 

Besidee this attempt to solve the myetery on scientific 
priiJoipl.es, our philosopher advancaB a more pleaeing and 
poetical—perhaps an equally satiEfactory, certainly a mote 
intelligible, theoty in hia ^Phsedo ^ (llO 0)^ where, speak¬ 
ing of the " True World” or that above ue in the h&avens, 
he haE, “The story is, that in the firBt place this gupernal 
world prescntB esnctly the same appearjuace, if viewed 
from above, as those children’s hallE covered with twelvo 
different gtripefl; for it is muhiooloured and divided into 
compartments of diffaront hnoSn of whieh the pigments 
we havn here belo’w, that ia to say those Bsed by painters, 
are mete eamples;. Jhit in that world* all the earth iteelf 
Ib made up of sneh tints, and in great part also of ethers 
EtCl more briUiarLt and more refined than these; for one 
part is purple and wonderful for ite beauty, another is 
gold-oolom-ed, another whiter than plaster or snow go very 
white iH it, and in the flame meaeui e that which is composed 
of the other ooloura surpasses all those in onr paintera* 
stock : and mcreover, Bome porttone are made of others 

■ Pkto ia erldontlj' workfrE vp htre snine traditieji he hai gathered 
in hta tilftRtern tnivdi, of tha TeitieBLritiLl Pur4wii6a seated on tha Nat- 
tmddji, tin) Fl&on anconipMBntig the land £>f tEavilah ^Mnllvit) prodneing 
fine gold a-riii onys. Tliifc provinee even ttien R-upplied the Ferflifims 
with that gem in abaadancD; it v/sn akOr acccnling to- the national 
tradition, atteading rioh in gold—a proof of which Oolomel Stiriinjg 
diBcovers in tbs iLULoea of lt3 towriB, uo Itss than fifteen of which 
eoEnmenaJ with ** Sone,” Flnto^a hritliaut Oolaura □£ the oiuth 

ttujTiH, donhtijem, allude to the strata of red and yetlow ochreH contein- 
in^ the geniH. Ochres, In his times, constiititsd the sole of th'A 
paintar. 
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yot moro diversified, and more lovolj' tlian any toe have 
over seen. Moreover, even the hollow places also of this 
earth wo are speaking o^ being filled up with water and 
air, present the appearance of colouring, inasmuch as they 
reflect the diversity of the colours of the other x>arts, so 
that every single division of the land appears continuously 
painted. And in a region of such a nature as this, the 
ti-ees, the flowers, and the fiTiita, come forth in a manner 
to corinspond with the l)eauty of the rest And similarly 
the rocks there, and the stones, have in the same pro¬ 
portion a polish, and a lustre, and a colour far superior to 
ours. And of those stones, tlie gems so much pri 2 sed hero, 
the Sards, Jaspers, and Emeralds, and all such like things, 
are the mere fragments. For in that land there is nothing 
but what is of their quality, nay even still finer than they ; 
and the cause of it is that the stones there are pure and 
not corroded nor corrupted as those with us, through decay 
and through the action of salts, in consequence of the 
Conflux of the liquids hitherwards which produces dis¬ 
figurement and diseases both in stones and in earth, and 
its animals and plants. For that earth is adorned with 
all these [precious stones] and besides them with gold and 
with silver, and with all other matters of like nature: 
f. >r they are produced visibly, and are both numerous, and 
abundant in quantity, and plentifully dispersed over the 
soil; so that to behold the same is a sight to render the 
beholders happy.” 

But of all these theories by far the most precise and well- 
defined is that attributed to Aristotle, and received without 
any question as his by the early revivors of this science. 
I shall, therefore, translate it &om Camillo’s well-executed 
summaiy of its views; for this fomous treatise “On 
Minerals” then evidently the test-book on the subject, 
has never yet, in spite of long continued search after it, 
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come iafo my jicsfHbgaidn* Tie efiicienf. or genei-atiTe 
camee of atones lias been -variouely asBigBoA by different 
writers. But passing over tJjelr coittiicting thcorios lot ns 
corns to the truo cauise, and maintain witti the gi'&atset" of 
plailoBoplierfl> ibat tlie eiBcient "Tirtuo, or geTierati\'e 
of Ktonee, is a certain utmera? virtue that subsists not merely 
in fitonofl, but also in metals, and moreover in the Eub 
atances that bold the middle plane bet^^'cen these t^vo 
Bpeoiea, And foraSBiucli as we are without a proper name 
for tliie virtue, this one, that ia to say, 'The Mineral 
Virtue,’ hath been attributed to it by incLuirors; ^for 
thioge that we are unable to espress by their proper 
names, we are obliged to dodne by a eimilitudo, not that 
the same facia are esamples of tbo manner in which tliia 
mineral virtue aubaiats in Etcmaa/ to ues AristolLB’e worda. 
For we give an exumplo not bocftuee ft thing is done in the 
Esitne way, but in order that those who are leaming may 
form an idea thereof; and thns, by ’Ubing the case of ftsimal 
seed, we con illuafrato in what Baanner the mineml viriue, 
wliioh we aeiaert is the efficient O'r generative OAUse of 
stones, operates in atones. Tims, we eay that the seed 
of an animal is the anperrfluona nouriahmoiit deecoudiug 
into the tpermatio veaaels, and iaaniiig out of those vesselh. 
The efficient, or genemtive, virtue is infaecd in the aeed 
itwclf, ihinngh nicona of wbicb such apermatie matter is 
rendered fccundativo, according to the: doctrine held in 
natural hietorj'. The which virtue hownveT d^jfh net act 
by the meanfi of its bssence, but by the means of ila in- 
herenco; ae wo eay, foi‘ caamplo, an artist is implied in 
the idea of an object niade by art. So by a jiarity of 
reftaoning we inaiiitain that in fit matter for the pixiduction 
of a stone there aubrists a foi'mative oi: efficient virtue for 
the producing a stone of this or that species, according to 
tho ddspositio'n or requiremeiiiLHof the matter, the plane, and 
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the influence, where such matter is found ready for its 
operation. The which virtue is indeed designated by some 
* the Virtue of the Heavens.’ And this is \yhat Plato means 
by saying that ‘the virtues of the heavens are infused 
in proportion to tlie worthiness of the subject matter.* 

“ In Physics also it is gi’an.ted that all formative or 
efficient virtue has some proper instrument in some par* 
ticolar species, throiigh the means of which it effects or 
produces its own operation. For this reason wo must 
adopt the opinion of Aristotle put forth in his treatise 
‘ On Minerals,’ and maintain that ‘ the peculiar efficient or 
generative virtue of stones, existing in the material of 
stones, which is termed mineral matter, is made up of two 
things; or, as it were, instruments, which instruments 
are diversified according to the diflference of the nature or 
the species of the stones. Of which instalments, the one 
is Heai digestive, extractive or dcsiccative of Moistwe, 
inducing form in the stone through the medium of the 
ooagnlation of its earthy particles, to which it is subjected 
by the unctuous moisture; and this heat is directed by 
the formative or mineral virtue of the stones tlicmsolves, 
which last is teimed by Aristotle ‘the Hot, Desiccative 
Cause.* Kor is it doubtful that such heat, if it were not 
regulated by some other oondition, would be in excess 
above the nature of the stone, and would reduce it to 
ashes; and, on the other hand, if the beat were lessened, 
it would not digest the matter properly, and so not bring 
the material of the stone to its best and perfect form, be* 
cause it was insufficient to produce that effect. The second 
instrument is Culd subsisting in the matter of the aqueous 
moisture, which aqueous moisture is affected by the dryness 
of its earth, and this is the ‘ Cold ooustricUve of moisture,’ 
which moisture by means of such constriction is forced 
out, and does not remam in the matter except in such a 
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propciijon &fi 19 neMsaary for the oontinuity of tlie same. 
And this is termed by Aristotb the * Drying and Con¬ 
gealing Yiitua of tke earth.' And fJue la the uaiiae Trhy 
Stones cannot in any way be melted by the desiocatiYe heat 
in the fiamo manuer ae the motals ftre melted. For in 
metala the moistute has net been completely aqueezed ont, 
for TAi'hlch I'eaegn the matter of metals xemains capable 
of fusion. For wliioh i-oasone we mnst maintain that Heat, 
that digests and rcpciLs moisturie, and Cold, that oonstringea 
jnoistni'q after it is ELcted upon by the di-jmess of the earth, 
are fbo paculiar inetnimente of the Hfficnent or Mineral 
Virtue of stones. And this is the doetrine Itiid down by 
Aristotle in hie ti'eatiae ^ On Mmerahs/ visr, that stones are 
pnodnoed in t^vo ways, either by congelatLoiL or by ccjn- 
glutination; as sh'esxdy stated." 

Aiiflto'tle’tj disciple Tbeoplirastns has elaborated the same 
theoiy intcj the following compaet and intelligihle form :— 
“ Of things growing within the eaiib, some are of Water, 
others of Barth. Of ’Wabetj are the metalH, such as silver 
and gold and the rest: of iEflith, are stone, and all the 
more precitnis Mnda of atonesj and also whate'v'er other 
peculiar Taiietiea there T>e of earths properly so called i 
peculiar, that is to fiaj, on account of their colonr, their 
jKjIish, their density, or any ether quality. The subject cf 
Uietals hua been considered elsewhere; at present let us 
diaouas the lattea: sTibstamces, stones and eartha- 

+^Ail these therefores, w'C ought, epeahing generally, tc 
consider as made up of a certain puic and honiegencoUK 
naatter, produced either by a flux or a hltration through 
some medium, or else seoi'oted in aomo different manneir, 
as has already been stdtjed. For it ie possible that some 
are formed in the ktter, some in the former way; others 
again by a different process; fa'om the which causes in feet 
they derive ibdv smoothnesii, their density, their brillianoy, 
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their transparency, and all such properties. And the more 
pure and homogeneous ea(^ substance may be, in so much 
higher a degree do the aforesaid qualities subsist in the 
same. For as a general rule, according to the perfection 
possessed by the agent employed in the composition, or the 
condensation, of the subject-matter, so does the product 
turn out of ihe same kind. Now condensation is in some 
cases the result of heat, in others of oold; for there is no 
reason why ceitain kinds of stones should not be formed 
by cither of these causes, inasmuch as all the various kinds 
of earths may be supposed to be produced by fire, if indeed 
it be a fact that the oondensation and the dissolution of 
any substance are brought about by opposite means. Now 
in stones many peculiar qualities subsist; for in the earth, 
their origin, lie the causes of most of their different distinc¬ 
tions with respect to odour, tenacity, density, smoothness, 
and similar properties : whilst in other respocts differences 
between them arc not commonly to be observed.” 

Ky Kubstitating in tho above-quoted theories the terms 
Elcctnc action ” and “Affinity of particles ” for “ Efficient 
Viiiuo ” and “ Condensation ” wo really measure all the 
advances modern science has made in solving those mys- 
teiies of creative Nature. 

Although the existence in gems of the manifold virtues 
of which some samples have been above cited, was received 
as on established truth, yet the speculators of the times 
were not agi'eed as to their source and manner of infusion 
into the substance. “ It is indisputable,” says Gamillo, 
“ that there are virtues in stones, but the origin whence 
such a virtue is derived has not been deteimined. Some 
lay it down that there are in stones special virtues, besides 
their oomplcxional, derived from the elements composing 
them, and they support their assertions by tho following 
argumeut alone: that wlxutever is composed of anything 
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poEsesacH tho virtue of wlmt composes it* Jus)t oa a rivnlet 
lias the t&ste of its foimtiiiiL head. Bat it is a kiaoiiVn fjiot 
thtit stones ai** compoeed of the elemcntaj thoi'ofoi^e -vvhat- 
over fhere ia in stuneft cotncis entiiiely fimm the elementa 
and not fitun any other virtue, Blato and lits folLoiver^, 
who liold tho doctrine of Ideas, say that all uoinpoaito 
hodioe^ in whatovox Kpecies, have their own Idea (or type) 
that infosea virtue into them ; and in propoitioit aa suoh 
mised or ooniposits bodies posaesa a purer suhytaince of 
tlieir Own derived from the elements, in the game degree 
docs tlioir Idea, when it la infused into thcruj produce a 
moiio perfect iTesuit through the meanB of the .same pure 
matter. But inasmuch as the ‘ Trecions Stonea ’ are of 
tills natnrej. it followa that their Idea superindneea in them 
a greater virtne than in the case of other composite bodies 
that are leas pure; and thus they account for tho special 
virtues in stones hy means of the Idea.” 

" But Hea-mes, and several other aatronomcra who have 
studied matters celeatiaLj assei't that all virtues of things 
below proceed from the planets and the oonsteillatiotis of 
hcfivon* And according as the oomposite body is ia»de> 
up out of purer or com'ser elementaj so do the fitam and 
tho oonetelJations iufuaa a greater or a leaser vii tuo into the 
{same. And since precious Btones posseas it purity of their 
elements, and, oo to speak, almost a oeloMfial eompotiitiou 
or syncrasis (as is appu'cnt in the Sapphire^ the Balais, 
and the rest)^ tlieso stones ha%''e greater virtue than others 
not composed of eq^nolly pure eleuiCntSh "Wherefuro Hermes 
saith. conoemlng the vi rtno of atonen i ^ We should hold it 
fur certain that tho virtues of the thiugg beJew nil proceed 
from the things above ; for the things above, by their sub¬ 
stance, light, position^ motion, and algo figure, infuse all 
those retoarloihle virtu£« that ho in stones/ It is therefore 
made out from the docieiena of tltosiO philegophors, and 
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likewise of Ptolemy, that the virtues of stones oome from 
the planets, stars, and constellations, fhi-uugh the medium 
of the pureness of their complexion. Other opinions might 
bo adduced, but sinoe they rest on no foundation we may 
as well pass them by, and accept at once the i^bove-oitcd 
explanation: seeing that no other theory is so consistent 
with tiuth as that of Hermes and the other astronomers, 
who lay it down as established that things below are 
governed by the influence of things above.** 

Albertus Magnus, who was the chief and greatest of phi¬ 
losophers, following the method of natural causes, pi^ 
tends that the virtue of stones proceeds from the species 
and substantial form of the stone itself. For in every 
composite body there be certain things that have for their 
cause the properties of the elements, such as haidness, 
weightiness, and the like; and also there be certain things, 
as for isustanoe the virtues of the same, that have for cause 
the species itself. To take an example, the Magnet possesses 
hardness, and a ferruginous colour, and other simihu* pro¬ 
perties, proceeding from the virtue of its ingredients or 
elements; but its power of attracting iron proceeds from 
the species of the magnet itself; which same species indi¬ 
cates the aggr^ato of the material and the form. This 
is the opinion of the commentator on the First Hook of 
the Metaphysics, where he explains that species is not 
form merely, but the entire aggregate of the matter and 
the form which gives its individual being unto the same 
matter. For the being (essence) of all things, according 
to its own species, has its proper operation and goodness 
according to the species in which it is formed and perfected 
in its natural being." 

** But the form that gives the species to the matter is 
more powerful than the other forms; although frequently, 
from the indisposition of the matter to receive it, thin form 
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flhsWB itseGf "but little, aiid producea efTetrt. Wherefinro 
IlermeB ‘ On StonRs^ hath that ‘ aUmeB of the aajne BpeoieR 
vary in po'wior in oansequenco of tho confuRion of the 
matter, and oven of the place of theii- genetation, "by leftaen 
of the directneas or the obliquity of the raya that Btriie 
together upon these plajoea—and this to uiich a degree 
that fi'eqnently no effect proper to the speciea is induced.’ 
Wherefoi'O, oojisidoHng the matter philoaophioally and npon 
the antlijOrity of AlherEua Magnus, let ne declare that the 
viitueE of Btones proceed from the EpcGiea threngh the 
moans of the Substantial form of the particular stone when 
generated in a place Buitabls, and of matter apportioned, be^ 
fitting the essence of the stone*” As a specimen of the argu¬ 
ments by which these notlong were upheldj the foUo^iiig 
extract will serve the purpose admirably “ In the first 
place OTporienca militatea against these objectois, inasmuch 
as we see witii our own eyes a vii'tne subsisting in stones. 
Do W 0 not eee the Magnet attract iron; and the L&pitj- 
laziili cure the carbuncle and similar diseases in many 
people ? The man would not be of sound miad who should 
deny suoh facts, eince they are est&hlished with ns as firtit 
prinoiplesi Moreover I will nse an argnraent against 
objectors deiived from the oomtuon proverb^ ‘ the report 
that all people spread is not entirely empty*’ Xow* as 
report both, amongst some of the ancients and all of the 
modema has ever declared that virtues do aubeist in stones, 
we must therefore believe doctors that virtues do subsist 
in. stonesi The authority of Sdktraaii also is of great weight 
in this matter where he says,. ‘ Divers are the virtues of 
stones X some give favour in the sight of lords; some 
protect against fire; Dlihers malife people holoved; others 
give wisdom ; roxqc render men invisible ; others repel 
lightning j same baffle poisons; some protcetj and augment 
tneasures. Others cause that httabands should love their 

n 2 
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wives; some appease storms at sea; others heal sicknesses; 
others preserve the Lead and the eyes.' And to sum up all, 
whatever benefit can be thought of for mankind, the same 
can be bioaght about through the virtue of stones. It must 
however bo understood that in stones there is sometimes a 
single virtue, sometimes two, three, or several; and these 
virtues do not subsist in consequence of the beauty of the 
stone, for some of the most efficacious stones arc oxti’cmely 
ugly and yet possess very groat virtue; whoi’eas others 
are very beautiful and yet possess no virtue at all. On 
which grounds it is held amongst the most famous doctors 
as an indubitable and established truth, that virtues subsist 
in stones, as they do in other things, but as to the manner 
in which they subsist, there is a diversity of opinion. One 
thooiy is that of the Pythagoreans, who hold that virtues 
subsist in all things, and proceed from a soul; and maintain 
tliat stones as well as all inferior things aiu endowed with 
souls. Tlicy pretend also that souls can enter, and can 
leave a difleront substance by means of tho soul’s opera¬ 
tions, in the some manner as the human intellect extends 
itself to tho objects of the understanding, and tlie imagina¬ 
tion to the objects of tho imagination. Thus, wth respect 
to stones, they hold that tho souls of tho stones extend 
thomaolves to man by means of the proximity of the par¬ 
ticular stone; and so impress their peculiar vii-tues upon 
the substance of the man: and they explain that the virtue 
in stones is operative through tho moans of tho soul, in the 
same way as fascination takes place from the glance of 
the eye, through the means of the soul. They assert that 
it is through tho sight that the sotd of a man or of another 
animal enters into a man or another animal and affects 
the action of that animal; which same fascination, or 
“stroke” is believed to come not from the sight only, 
inasmuoh as the act of sight takes place by receiving im- 
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prassions, not hj lending tliom out. Of the snne opinion 
Yirgil' Gsemi to bo in bio Bucoliee, "wliere Tie has— 

‘Scjiufl gtU-cjo IiELtli struck nay tender IfinJaa.'' 

Sucli a. power of fascination ezista not only in man, but in 
bnitea litoTvisOt as Solinns avers, and lliny also; and as 
I Lave experienced in my own ease, tliat when oar wolTes 
in Italy are the first to see a man, that man^g voice IhSCOmea 
hoarsflj neither ia he ahle to call out in any other Toice, 
althongh previously he had no defect in his vocal oigans. 
Kor doee this happen by means ofthg sight only^ hiit^ as 
above declaredr from another cause, namely tho soul of the 
agent giving the stroke. And this opiniDn was accepted by 
Demooritos, who nssorted that all things wem full of gods; 
and by Ch-pheua likewise, who said that gods were diBtised 
through nil fOiings, and that God was nothing else than that 
which fonoas all things end is diffueod in ull thinge. In 
thiH sense, therefore^ they believed Uiat souls are gods; 
and they attributfid virtue to things, through the epe- 
ratioE. of the soul.” (Chw. Lmiunrdt, ii, 2.) 

The theory hy which he explains the origin of the 
naturo'paintiugs ” in figured Agates-, is so ebaraoteristio 
of the philosophy of the times that it doservea quotation 
here. " Albertus ilagnus, Henry of Saxony^ ftnd many 
other phUcsopheTB, oite inatanoes, and prove t-hat occa^ 
aionally lliei'e is so groat a special pow'&r of the constella,- 
tigne in producing or in giving shape to oertain things, 
that these are prodnged not merely in. their- proper species 
but also in othcTB of a different Idnd: even thingB that 
appear imposigiblo, aa is evident from the instances they 
quote. But at the fact they thenaBElves are net surprised, 
inasmuch aa they uudei'etand ita cause ; for all wonder is 
the offspring of iguoi'ance, Fox they maintain that fstj 
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strong occasionally is the force of the influence of the 
heavens from the aspect of the planets and constellations, 
and from the positions of the same, that from human seed 
arc generated not merely human hoings, but boasts and 
members of beasts are frequently engendered out of the 
same. And in the same way in which this happens in 
tho case of things animate, it may happen likewise in the 
case of stones, and other inanimate bodies. It would bo 
ridiculous to suppose, that is for reasonable people, that 
SatjTS, Centauis, and such like monsters, would be 
engendered from a sexual intercourse between man and 
beast, and yet wo have often seen monsters of the sort 
given bii'th to by women, whilst it is not to bo believed 
that similar animals were tho fathers of tliem : but as we 
have said, these and even greater prodigies are brought 
about by that influence of the heavens.” 
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ADAMAS: ZHamond. 

By this name the earliest Greeian ■Hfi'itere 3 id not nndei- 
stand a precious stonej but rather tiOme metal of iiiTiiiuible 
hai’dness such as eteelj comparenl 'with the more 

ancient inetruments of broDSe. Snuh nmet Lave been the 
‘^adamantine chains*^ in which ^echylns pictures his Bro- 
methoTisi hound, the legend about liis h'iift hn^er-ri'ng, nio- 
morial of his tortui'e^* sufficiently attesting what Lad been 
the mateiial of these bends* In pixteess of time, as the 
sphere of the arts wideited, this epidmf seems to hstvo 
been franaferred to oeTtain gems more refractory to the 
engraver than the Sards and Agates generally worked 
upon by hi id* ^heophraHtua does not include the Adamas 
in hiS) Hat tjf gems, and only once incidentally alludes to 
it (19) as an incomhustible Buba)ance; probably a atone, 
since the passage treats o£ the various sorts of the Anthrax. 
The fii'Bt mdisputable mention of the Adainas as the true 
Diftmond, oentuining its most sti'ildng chaTucters, minute 
size* and enormous value, is met ■mth in Maniliua {iv, 
02G)— 

Bio Adomas lapuHa;, pretjewnr aura.^ 

And this poet flonrE&hod in tho latter part of the Augustan 
age. All this fully beai'a out Pliny’s asHartion that the 

+ ‘"Pogthnne conaequituT Mlcrti CtwOe Prometlieqa 
EitftUUILta gerena roteiia VCiitlsia pt»nl6» 

Quam qouaditm silici restioctue mtuibrn aatena 
Persolvit p^nd^Bs e Yerti^ibua priarupBa.” 

CiTL-n.* Xtifi. Pel. ££)&. 
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Adainaa, “ bearing the highest value not raoi^ely amongst 
geniK, hnt amongst all human possessions^ was long known 
to none but kings, and to but a veiy few of them.” Indeed 
it could not have been knowm at all in Eiu'opo before a 
direct intorcoui*8e with the nations of Sonthom India had 
been brought about by the establishment of a Macedonian 
kingdom in Bactria. Cei-tuin it is that Theophrastus could 
not by more oversight have omitted it from liis list of 
gems, if known to his contemporaries, for the above-quoted 
passage from Pliny clearly proves that the Diamond, as soon 
as introduced to the knowledge of the ancients (for his 
“ regibus ” ncoe^nly signifies Greek piinccs), took the 
same foinmost place amongst preciuns stones that it has 
ever sinoe maintained. 

Pliny thus gives the ancient notion as to the nature 
of the Adamas (xxxvii. 15), ‘*lta appellatur avri nodus 
(the gem of Gold), in metallis reportus perquam raro, 
comes auro, ncc nisi in auro nasci videbatur.” Hero ho 
.evidently alludes to the passage in Plato’s ‘ Timsaus ’ (59, 
B), describing the origin of metals by infiltration and con¬ 
densation, the theory afterwai'ds adopted by Theophrastns: 
rovrcDV 8^ murroiv oau vpo(reiiro/i€v vSoto, to fiiy 

XrBToriTWv Koi ufiaXordruv mucyorarov ytyvo/isvay pc*oeiBis 
ytyct, arlk^ovTi kcu xpwfiaTt KOtytodev TifuiX<f>^aTaTOv 

XprjfJta, ;(p' 0 (ros rj&rjfttvot ^la vlrpas hrdyrj, Xpvcov 8i 3^05 
Sto, TTVKvorrjra a-Kkriporarov iv xal fL(Xay6h>, *A8dfxas 

(“ Of all these elements, designated by us liquids in n state 
of flux, that from the finest and most liomogoneous particles 
becoming tbe most condensed was solidified into a special 
kind distinguished by its shining and yellow colour, tlxat 
most precious thing gold, after filtering thi’ongh the pores of 
the rock; whilst the germ of the gold, excessively hardened 
and dark-ooloured by reason of its density, has been termed 
the Adamas The epithet yacXav^cv, “ dyed a dark blue,” 
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sufinciontly indicates that Plata undoTfitood nothing more 
than OUT Sapphire hj liis AdamaBj Tliwiphrattua utiing the 
aame te-fjoi to doaiguate the coionx of the Ocoidental Tiir- 
^uois.* 

Tie theory of the Onentil plubeopberB upon this euh- 
ject is thus elegflntly condensed in the tetrastich of 
poet laureatef Sheikh Fiseas which foroied the legend an 
the obvea'se of the chief gold pioee ^— 

^ Thfi B-un ftoni tJie seven sefts chtain peula, 

Ttie itow from hCe mva olitaiaa tlm jtm'el i 

TLt miac from ths correcrtojig influence of Lia bficntis ob I ftiBi ^old; 

And tlifl gold 13 einiobled hy the impruasiou of Shah Akbiir,'' 

It is intci-csting to confront the latest modem with this 
the most anodent explanation of the method pursued hj Kature 
in producing the Diainondr Pxof, Maskelejne remarks; 

Of the numerons eolutiontj of this pmblein one poescas&s 
peculiar interest, via., that considering Diamonds as deposits 
cm. the Qooling of fused metaJs (or other eubstanceB) sur^ 
charged with cai-hon. 

Graphite* horen, and silicon aie formed on the cooling 
of fused aluminium surcharged with these elements; and 
the same elements—in other mspects so closely grouped 
with carbon—aeparafe in the adamantine form seen under 
analogous circumstances. The latter are crysbilliied in* 
deed in diffeiTent syafems from Diamo-nd, but they possoas 
many of its bhatactefa in a remarkable degree,” 

* The Adamos of Theophniafiis diht have heen thn Etnery-stone. 
There is an analogy in the vroid S&vtir, of ^'hich ttic Ridibinteul legeud 
Is told that with the bl(x>d cf iLe VfOrm so Lallad, MjdiiCa eu^^ved the 
Stooee of the Itatlooale t whilst othe^e lenJer ^amtV byAifeMioi. Kow 
thero {mo be no dciiihi ttuit tdamu and are fonni of the etuns 

^Pcrsiaii) ivonJ, The TtfguhLi-Hebmw name fbrtLe DinmandiB /fiJifllom, 
derived, ftum to BiniELi,'' Itnd deiLotiug ita power to ovOnxmo 

and Qirt all other gcnift. The name ig therefoTS a mei'e epithet, eiuaJiy 
appljeabifl io t)ie OMundum. 
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Some mineralogista have advanced the paradox that 
the Adainas of the Humans alao wsvb not the Diamond, hut 
the Sapphire. A sufficient answer to this is, tliat such 
large Sapphires as the ancients frequently engraved (the 
signet of Constantins, for instance weighing 53 carats) 
could not he termed “ pimctnm lapidis and besides this, 
the latter stone could not have been engraved by means 
of its own fragments. The Sapphii'e, too, usually occurs 
in masses of considemblo relative size, especially the grey 
sort, supposed, according to this theory, to represent the 
Adamas, and these are mostly found rounded and pebble¬ 
shaped ; of a form, in short, to be described by anything 
bettor than the term “ pxmetum.” 

It is, however, impossible to mistake Pliny’s true 
meaning, especially if a little attention be paid to his 
admirably chosen comparisons exemplifying the characters 
of the gem. “ The Indian appeared to have a certain affini^* 
to Crystal, being colourless and transparent, having six 
angles, polished faces, and terminating like a pyramid in a 
sharp point (laterum sexangulo Itevore turbinatus in mucro- 
nem); or also pointed at the opposite extremities, os 
though two whipping-tops* (turbines) were joined together 
by their broadest ends.” A wonderfully oompaot sum¬ 
mary this of the distinctive features of the Diamond, for 
the ‘‘six angles” can only belong to an octahedron, the 
primary form of its crj'stallisation; the “two pyramids 
joined together by their bases ” expressing the cose where 
the octahedron is perfect; and the “naturalpolish” mark¬ 
ing those small Diamonds, perfectly crystallised, called 
“ Naifes ” by the Indians, completes the picture. These 
Indian stones, the largest known to the Homans, attained 

* Tlie ancient shapo of this toy was a many-sided pyramid, 
inverted. 
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tlie ^'Bize of A hazel'init or aTxmt 3 oamts’ freight* 

TJiie corap&TiBon wab not selected at random; it is more 
full of meaning tlian at flrat sight appaai-fii and affords 
the aptest possible illustmtioa of the idea. Flmy's " mai 
avellana,” ilie of the Italians (so called fo distin- 

guiftli it from the mttx pinpcr iwoe, a wsJnut)i ia the Mud 
known in England aa tbo Barcelona nut^ the kernel of 
whioh, as erveij one mnet remember, ie of on obtusely 
conical form, precisely that aaaumed by the Diamond in jte 
Eecondaiy shape, ’when the edges of its faces are converted 
into flat plane& Nothing conld be more appropriate than 
this simile to oonvey to Ms iieader^a mind the oxael appear- 
aijce of the antique Diamond, as worn by the en'viahla 
possesBor (the finiahing touch to his noagTiiffcence), with 
its bane embedded in the massy gold of the ring. The 
Lmqu^i thin, flat, and oval, where all the angles have dis¬ 
appeared, is evidently Ms Ethiopian, “ the size of a gourd- 
seed, and of a BO'mc’whst Bimilar colonr,”—a pale yellow. 
This, it is espeeially remarked, ’was the only kind known 
to the earlier miDemloglete ocaiBulted by Pliny, and was 
said fo be found near Msroe in Ethiopia: but Etbiepia 
was a ’Tftgue term foi the remotest East, and the Egyptian 
Mcroe waa confonnded with Mount Mem in Eindoetan. 

“* TVijy the SomeuB eoald obtahi litrpBT atdnta erpilaiTied hy tL 
Ben UflaiiFiir** nohCiD^ that id lutlla, ’whew tlie DittmOnd ia giftatly 
after, its eiportatioa wag &(mijM'Ty prabtljited, Tdia emhargo 
probably oiJyappll^to atoues abeve a certain wBight. fist we find, from 
Gar. ftb Hcrlo, diat all erbtaieH obtoined in tlie waabingE abevo SO juan- 
gotia ( 37 ^ cfliata) were claiined by the toViMQiga, wih the Baoretion of 
flvob putiUlued by the conflacaffon of sJl lbs sfftuideT'B propeity* And 
Do Lust (I&475 says dial tbs old mincB of Cdoonda (tkan eioppad 
working) nasd to b* let on lease, with lbs rseimation of afl atansB sbows 
10 oaiatB far the king; and wbat is still more to tka purpose, TeFemier 
mendoua tba^ prior to the diacovery of Mo Cculoormine, in the niLddlff 
jf tbe aiiteoatb centniy, tbs loiigiQat Diamoods flrtt seen were af mua-t 
of hom 10 to 12 caiana" wcigbb 
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The Macedonian found in the gold-mines of Philippi was 
also a I/Osque (cucumis semini poi-). The iVrabian rosoinhled 
tho Indian in all respeofs, bnt was smaller, llio Andro- 
damas had a silvoiy lustre, like the Adamaa, bnt was always 
sqnare, and resembled a die in shape. Here wo have the 
cubic oiystal, the faces of which aro never polished, but 
covered by a semi-opaqtte stnated varnish. I^astly, tho 
** Cenchi’os,” described as like a millet-seed, denotes tho 
spherical, an abnormal form whcie the crj'stallisation 
ludiates from the centre, preventing all artidcinl polish, 
and for that veiy reason designated Sort (Bastai*d, in 
rrovon 9 al), from Ahortm.* 

Of the six kinds ijito which Pliny divides tlie Adamits 
the four above described ore doubtless all forms of tho 
true Diamond. The minute size is enough to demon¬ 
strate this; for how else could inconspicuous stones have 
been so highly valued—stones, too, whose minuteness enn 
only be exemplified by the oorapanson to a gourd-seed or 
a grain of millet? But, besides thoso, two kinds remain, 
rejected by Pliny himself as “ degenerate, aud possessing 
nothing of the Adainas but tho honour of tho name.” 
These wei’e, the “ Cyyrian, of a bluish tinge (vorgons in 
aeriura colorem), most valuable as an amulet, aud tho 
Siderites of a steely splendour, and exoeediug all the 
others in toeighL** Both these wore Sapphires, as their 
blue or grey colonr and greater specific gravity prove, 
coupled with the remark tliat both could he drilled by 
means of another diamond, t. 0 . a true one. It is a singular 
ooincidouoe that Epiplianius (a Cyprian bishop, by the 

• Pliny s Chalcaicu, “ of the form ond colour of a haflstone, butaa hard 
as tho Adamos, and which roluined iU coldneae even in midst of 
fire," must hare been the cubic fonn witii the edges rounded off. No 
other comparison could so exactly present this modification of tho 
ciystal—its inegular surface, aud its iiy colour, obaourely white. 
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bye) descTTibes tbe Adniaas as of a sky colmi 
This, acoordlng to him^ form&d tho " DeolEu-atioii ” or 
XJj'im and Tbuuamiiii won ovoi the high priest's hi'eSEt- 
pKte; “ the ch[iiige in the colour of which, when lL^i came 
out from the ecmctuaj-y, maciifrstod the iavom' or anger of 
Jehovah.'” Certain stones were need in jewo]iy a Centura'" 
ago imder tlia name of “Diamonds of Eaffa” (Fapboe), hat 
thn reinem'brance of what they roaQy wore is now en¬ 
tirely lost in the tindc; soroe conjectnririg them to have 
been JaiTgoons,* ethers only qmvrtE-oiyatal. Lessing, how- 
evevj was mclined fo coiiBider them aa aomethiiig more 
akin to the real stone than either of these. Bat 1 have at 
last disoovei^d diat the “ Taphian Difttaonds ” are yet 
commonly nsed in the Levant for necklanes, and are no 
move than the roek-crystfll of Balfo. 

Pliny remarks tliAt the Diamond is the cerapanion of gold, 
and seems only to be produced in gold itsolf Ho is hero 
correct, though perhaps it may ho but by an accidontal 
oomoidence; for all the Dinmond-mmee, iho diatovoty 
of which is rewTded., have been brought to light in 
pursuit of alluvial gold-washingg. Thse w^as notably 
the case with the oldest in the Serxa do Frio, Brasil, 
and the most productive in the world. AufitJ-^iliaQ 
‘^diggins" have already futnished a few, and will pro¬ 
bably yield a va.st supply wben thoir giavol ooiuoa to be 
turned ever by people having ej'fts for otltcv objects than 
nnggata and gold-flalces.f The 'British Musemoi, sjnongftt 

* The CingiaTeaB stLU MlU ttic jargoons “ Dmarmjg of MiLinum," 
fKJQi the plsce TvheFO Ihoy must sibulltul. 

t lu Uia Ii!liliiWtir>n lieJtl at yupia t^vo Dinmonda wtire tu Iju 

EOLn, Cauuil iu Ilia lilu«imirle Bivei't lHy m LtiuipotjoH in *]ie taiE bm 
iiegnn, tn be vcrsfiwi in ttiB EiIiibitLon uf Ifntive Pjc^JufliteiLSt held at 
Melbourne, May, ISHE. Tlie fc-utm'o diat sxaitMl tljo grentuat intcrDot 
^eretha nnmciona Bpociimius iHiaall. it is iToc, hut uudwiiable) ofWao 
Diamond hom vnHous ];Mut3 of tiie wlouv, 


A vrjter 
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iho native Diamonds, exhibits fin octahedral Diaiuond 
attached W alluvial geld; and, strange ooniimiatiott of the 
anodent idea as their affinity, not only is the primary ciyistaJ 
of that metal also the octahedron, but all its g&condary 
modificatioDS exactly toirespond with those uf the Dia¬ 
mond. Modem scdence has made no fitrther ndvaneo towards 
tha solution g£ this preblam beyond that propounded as 
a certainty in the ancieiit ‘ Tinujaus.’ Prof. Maskeleyno 
ohsorvas: *‘Gold seems in creiy diamond-country to be 
either the ftseoeiato or the not distant neighbour of the 
Diamond. In the Diamond, splinters of femiginons 
quartz have hecn found. A high antiquity, and an origin 
perhaps contonaporaneous and not improbably connected 
vrith the geological distribution of gold in quarta-vcins 
may he mforred from, these ffiicts," In Brazil it has been 
traced to its roci-homo in. the iJflfluEttnafe (a micaceons 
quartsose schist often containing talcose aiinomls, end 
inteinectsd by quartz-Teins) and also in a hornblende, also 
continuous ’udth the Itaeolninifeu, But whefbor these are 
the parent i-oclts—or whether, as they arc probably meta- 
morphio in natuia—ita origin ectnes from an earlier state 
of the materials that have been trauBmuted by time and 
the play of chemical and physical forces into Itacolumite 
and hornblende slate, we are not in & positicn to declare.” 

The Homans, taught by the Indians no doubt. Valued this 
gem entirely cu account of its srupematuiol virtues. Pliny, 

A Twrftot ill the 'TlmcB' (April S, IfiOC) quatca a latter fi'em ii corie- 
apondent at the Wtsohhed dig^Enga, OTCua diatilut, meutiotiEflf^ Ibut he 
liud cxamluicd uo Iobs than dD DiiMcnds f^nd id that i 9 ing;le locality. 
TL ey Trujie all miiratfl, varyinghoci hfllf-ft-^iu up to tlvo Some 

were of a flue jitllOTr wutfle. The htrgoat ha hud hcca able to I'lioeuie 
weighed twe aeiata^and tlue he sent to the Londdn Exhibition ^ IStl?. 
Eat dmu accounts thcii had laachod lirni ho liad good rcosoa to BUBpaot 
tJiat gpecimana of much greater weight had pcovioualy been thitmu 
away by theit i^ortuit flddam. 
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and this time witlmijit his usual sneer at ilie Magi^ fifty a 
that it haMaa poifloni lieepa off iasanityj and dispeJa vain 
featflj and iienco fakea its title of Anachites-* The medi- 
ueval Jtaliane loelieved all this and mueh. mote: they en¬ 
titled it “Fieti'a della lieconeiliaaione/^ becanse it main- 
tained concDtd between hiiaband and wife. On this aetount 
it was long held the apprupriate stone for setting in the 
eepousal-rijig^ It was not Tocoamiended to them by its 
beauiy.j IoFt with the rare exceptions of the “I^aifes,” the 
Bui&ce of the best is coated by a dull greenish varnish; 
so that^ strange antithesis to our ideas where tlie Diamond 
is the type of light and lustre, Isidoms fipeaks of the 
Indian Diamond as heiog a little stone, and devoid of 
beauty^ “lapis pai^vue atque indecoiuB." Never attempt¬ 
ing to polish, erven in the same inartifieial manner as their 
other hard gemSj mnoh less to engrave upon it—for which 
the minuteness of the specimens known to them unfitted 
it—ihe Bomans wore tho erystale in their native form. A 
magniiioent ez^mple is afforded by the olasp of Charle- 
mftgne’fl mantle, eet with four large stones, the legacy 
doubtless of his imperial prodeceeieoi'S. 

Although Diamonds have playod an important part 
amongst tho machinery of modem history, yet the only 
one that makes any figuie in ancient is Nervals, which he 

•* E<j b&Eti aeeiriH tu hftva Orpheos in view (190), “a atone full of 
wondrous oiilk—ttici onciuuti have toiiuad It tliii AuiLkiLt^s 
Adainaa, becauBC it teuciB tke njinds of ttia ao that tlMy respect 
tboir ofC^'inga and t&ko pEty upon mortals. They have liki^vvlsa coiled 
it Ijatafflan, bcoaiue it provanta, bath moHala and iinisarlala from 
i.lHtibing of thair aorjfawE And OVliSr OthBira bid U9 OOll it ihc Galac- 
titag, fur, If OHS mbc it, a Mtjuor cixoctly like fnillr mudea diendiom,'" 
Pliny's tJflidciifee, however, was a aoft atune^ bnjugbt from the Nil^, 
mtin^ mes milk, and niaULCg in tliQ moutb. Batj nddo bc^ seme gave 
this nnnie to an Einetald sumujiided by Hireo white JinaB, Tba funnar 
mast have beciL the pm« naxbdnale of lime, tbs Berg-blllsh of the 
Ovrmanis^ 
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ttftorwands g^LTeto Trajan on a^^poEnting Uiin liia colleague, 
and wiili Tvliidi tho latter some yoaiif later I'owsa'ded the 
eminent aoi'vicea of Hiudi-ian in tho second DaciEm na 
ftpni-fian records, fhca'oby tacitly acknowledging him. for hia 
jfucocssor iti the Kmptne. 

A fow linge also liaire come down intact to out times, 
whicii show whfct wae the oppeai'anca of tliis of Kei’vn’a, 
or of tho One sot with ike 

“ Adamas uotiaHiniTw et BefcniccB 
la thetas pititiu^iiar/' 

tliat douktlefis had flashed m St. FaiiTs eyes on tho mo- 
inontouai audience hofme the Jowieli queen and her too- 
lovjiLg hrothor in their great pomp," and which afterwards, 
a of Titos, gi'acod the finger of the impciiona lady 

in Jurenal's daya. Tire Hertsi Collceiion posk^s^d a 
wolL-formed octahedral DiamoiLd, about a Cfti'at in %veiglkt, 
tjot open in a Eoman idug of unquestionable authenticity. 
Tho Wfttoi'tcm Dactyliothoeaj in its almost unlimited extent-, 
compiising tho lings of all nations and ages, fiirui^cii a 
yet finer example of the Diamond in its original setting; 
Or ring of a singular fiiEbion, appai'ently diitiiig from the 
Lower Empire, for the bead is much thrown up, and has 
the sides pioiced into a pattei'ji, tho “ opiie intorrasile,” 
so greatly in "vogtie during those tiin.ee. It is set with 
two diamonde of (judging by the eye) a corat each; one a 
peifoct octahedron of considcTablo lusstro, tlio other diiHor 
and irregularly erystallieed, Anothor snob ecESmipJo might 
be sought for in vain throngbomt the lai'geat cahinuts in 
Europe. 

'ITio Eomana in thoir estiiiofttion 'of this gem were 
guided by the Indiang, who have over given it tho first 
rank amongst jewels; the PetsianB, hDwavBLTj in the tbir- 
teenth centuryj placed it fifth j after the Eewl, Euhy, 
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Emerald, and ChryiaoliteH CeUitii ranks it m his Takle 
of Valu&s after the EaTjy and the Emerald, and only at 
th* eighth of the priee of the foimer, Gai'daB ab Horto 
writea in iSGSj “Tlxe Diftmond ia oongidea'ed the king tff 
gemst on nocounfc of the hardiiess of its enhetance; :for if 
we look to MtZue and beanty^ the Enjeiald bolds the first 
place, and tlie Euby (if clear) the niKt.“ 

Pliny retails a ‘^jewellers’ story,” as to the infrangi* 
hility of the diamond, which w&b Only to ho overcome hy 
first, steeping it m goat'e hlood; and thereonont indulges 
in ceitain profound reileotians upon the dootrine of Anti¬ 
pathies: adding that such a dfscovery could never have 
been gnesBed by mere mortal ingenuity, but must have 
been the exp’ess revelation of Heaven, Ben Mansur also 
gm^mly states that a Diamond laid upon an anvil, and 
struck with a hammer, instead of breaking, is driven into 
the anvil; and that the only reBource' is to wrap it up in 
lead, fuud then to hammei' ih or cIbo enclose it in wax or 
tuipentinh: expedients in reality lUBorted to> as one can 
well suppose, but only lu order to prevent the piecious 
eplintei^ fi'Om fiying about and being loeh 

This infrangibili^ was naturally in people’s minds 
the concomitant idea with that of the hardnesa alreitdy 
ascertained: this, and reskriaiice to violence, being con¬ 
sidered as inaeparahloj and beBides, the experiTiieut wn^ 
too costly to be ever tried. But ia real tty tins gem being 
compoHed of ijufinitely thin laminee deposited over each 
other in a direction painllol to the faces of the primitive 
crystal, it can easily be split by a blow of a knife in the 
direction of these laminoci, This property had been diB“ 
covered long age, even in the sixteenth century, but then 
passed for the mere ohimom of a visionary, for Be Boot 
says that ho knew a phyaician who " boasted that he by 

(«) 
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a eingclax artiftes ocmlcl fitick a, Djamon^ upou tke point 
of a needle; a-nid moj'Mverj vritlioiit iho aid of any inetm- 
ment or material, otlier tkan thosa fumiblied by the Imman 
body, divide it into fine eeales liko a pdece of talc: ” a 
comparison ’W'Licli attests tbe ti'uth of bin boast. Ibo 
arcanum, lio'wevar, like many other valuable medissvai 
recipes, died Trith the diSiCOTorer, nnhl I>r. Wollaston 
again hit iiptjn it, and made thereby some profitable specn- 
lutionB by purchaeing larga EiamondB at a low piioe 
which had been rejected by tho jeweHoi-a on accotmt gf 
their bad shapo and fulneiaa of flaws, and skilfnlly enb- 
dividing them into emaller and perfect ctystulsr The 
learned chjeniiat'‘B disecTery had, however, been Long anti^ 
oipated by the Indian lapidaries, like most othor socrots 
in this branch, of sciencOn Tavernier acconnta. for the 
prevalenoo of “ tbiu stones ” (tables) at the liaolconda 
mincj by the fact that the Diamonds got flawed fixun. the 
miners breaking the sticks containing the veins of Band, 
their matrix, hy violent blo-we of iron crows—“ and wfujii 
they see fhat the flawed stone is of good si-Ko, they set to 
wofle to dwe}', that is, to split ib at which tliey are much 
more expert than oiiieelvea/'—(ii. 3S-7,) 

It wiU natnrally be asked why the ancients should have 
ever desired to lednco to fragineata so rare a posBCHsioTi : 
but riiny auppUcs a suflioieEt merhive: '^When by good 
Luck they succeed in hrcaldng the stone, it flies into guch 
suoqU scales (crustm) that tliey are scarcely vigiblo. These 
ftie in reijiuest with gSLn-cngmvers, and avo mounted in 
iron tools,* tluare being no substance so hand that they 

* An invEntifitii or tflo iomotcBt sntjqnity, “ Tlic ein of JunLilk is 
writtca with » pen pf imn, osii witli tli* piint of B diamend; it is 
jmY{ 5 n on thfl uiblo oT their hearte " f Jer, xvii. 1)—aptly rondtroii by 
tba Vidgfttd, stylo fpirgo ia unga* adamantine," Bat tlifl AAamOi of 
tbo Balyknijatifi and must bAvs hcoa the fTorundum. 


FJavio 
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caimot hollow out vrith tho greateist ease.” We must, 
howevei^ suppose tliat they used foi thia purpose only the 
Lasq^uie and the Bort, stones of an ugly fonuH and too dull 
to soTve as omainentg ; just as in our day tlujse same kinds 
are pounded np to make the diamond-dust for lapidariee- 
[Ilie l^tomans, hcnveTer^ did not employ the cruahed stone 
in the foim of diamond-powdart hut the sharp fragmoBta 
were mounted singly in an iron handleij and managed much 
in the soma mannar as the goa-vor in cutting a design on 
steel; hence the gneat freedom, of touch, cliaiacterising 
true antique woi'k on genus h vrhere tha artist has evidently 
cut away the material with, an inst-rmnent ohafruoted hy 
no resistance. Natter, himsolf one of the most diatingnished 
gem-engi’a'vei'S of the last century, just.!}" partieul&Tize& the 
predominant use of the diamond-point in an intaglio as 
the grand oriteiion that difitinguishcs the entiq^ue from the 
moderur The ancient artist having sunk hie design into 
the gem to the depth required by the means of a blunt 
drill charged with emery-powder, put in all the finishing 
strokes, the features, the hair, the drapery* with hie keen 
dianimid-pomt; the mfslern executes the same work ife a 
tamer, more mechanical manner, with the edge of a rapidly 
revolving disk or the point^oef a drill, made cutting by a 
coat of diamond-powder and oil* and turned like a lathe 
by a fiy-wheel, whence the name of the machine. Before 
the introdnetion of the tru.6 Diamond into Greece, sharp 
fragmenfa of Corundum obtained from Naxos served the 
same purpose: the name Adamas was then doubtleaa eon-- 
fined to the blue and grey Sapphirea found in Cyprus, or 
to the opaquer crystala of Corundum disooveTed m the 

Elavlo Serletti, of Livoroci> Boan aftor the year lYOe, k balieved 
to haTB bBBa the fa tmive (at BU£geBtL&ul the use of thiB 

ancient inatmmenti and liy its aid ii? hava cLTofled and coniatarfeilvd 
tha gioataat mBstarrs gf anti(]ttity. 

E 2 
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omeTj-EjirLeg. Such a stCiiiQ reduced to sharp fru^tieiifB' 
■would serve to out imto and exeiEa the Quarts gems, 
Sards, Agates 1 JaspeTBj then in. re^tieeE as signctF, 'wdtli 
almost as much, facilitj eib the Diamond itself. In hiott 
the amorphuus Cformadumi u&ed from timo immorDOTiol bj 
the Indian lapidaries for cutting the hardeBt gomBf woe 
kao'^TL when introdtioed into the European ateMerj acme 
ninety years agOj lay the name of AdctTUo^tfinc That 

some such mineTal must "then have Topreagnted the Adanmtj 
is a necessary consequence fi'om the patent feet that 
■weilis appai'ently executed entirely by tho diamond-point 
and others wth but little aaBiat^uQJce from the di-ill, belctng 
for the most part to tie arohaio period of Greek art, eoms 
ages before the troe Diamond could have found its "way 
thither from Indfe Sdmilarly within the last few years 
the diamoud-powder itself haa been BUpersedod in. Paria by 
the Ciii^crAodoy a hlack BubEtance of the same chEmical 
nature, but found in Brasal much moro abuudantJyT the 
masBefi attaining to 1.000 carats in weight. This new agent, 
boeidea being employed in powder, is fashioned with shell- 
lao’^into a kind of graver (burin) of powci‘ to aot most 
effioacicTialy upon the hardost gema. 

TVo find in. tho ftnodenta few indioations aa to the 
particulflx locality of India that supplied them with tha 
Diamond j FLiny says merely, at random, ‘'^tiha gcm-pio- 
dtuung rivers are the Ajoaemea (Jonanb) and tho Ganges.^' 
Dionysius Perjegotes enumemtes the Diamond amonget 
the numerons gems (the Beryl, Queen Jasper, Topaeiuu, 
Amothy'St) picked up in the liver-beda by tho natives of 
India, os anciently understood, lying to tho east of Mount 
Faropamisns and Adana. Ammian (xxii. B, 90), writing 
in tho fourth century, uieutiona tha region of tho AgathyrEi, 
situated beyond the Sea of Azov, as abounding in Dia¬ 
monds: *^apud quo 0 adamantis est oopk. lapddis.” He 
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may refei- to gold-wQsbingy i& the Ural MountaiESj 
true soat in former ague ef the fahuloiis ATimaspa. There 
is actually a lalee Diaiiioind fouiid plentifully m Siberia, 
the Use of ’Which in interdicted to the Kussian jc’wellera 
itnder the heaviest penalties^ aa 1 have heen informed by 
a pei’Bcn of that profasBiDEij fcumj&i'ly practising at St 
Petanib'nrg. It cannot be distinguiaTied by the eye from 
the tme gem. The ‘ Feriplus of the Red Sea ^ has mei-ely, 
" To' Earaoe arc hrouglit v&rioufi and numcrons kinds of 
luetrons gemfl, the Adamof, the Hyacm-thna, &.o." but no 
mention, of the aotufti eituation of the nunea. All that 
the nijually ’well-informed Ben Maneur kne’w of the Indian 
Diamond mines vt3£ the fkhle^tiiat "in the hlastei'n part 
of India "lihere is a deep valley inhahited by JsOTpautSt* 
where the Diamond is produced ' but some believe it to be 
gotten in the minee of the Jacut (Ruby)." 

The earliest authantio account of them is to be found 
in the little ttoatiBe ‘ De Aronib et Simpr Hlatoria/ ’writfceii 
in rortngueae by Garcias ab Hoito, in 15C5j in the form 
of dialogues 3 a Latin abridgment gf ’which ’was publhlijcd 
by Clugiu^) two years later, as a supplement to MonaideB’ 
treatise cn the siune subjoeb This writer had been phy- 
siedan to the Viceroy at Goa> and had occasionally been, 
called in by tbe KiHam-Eacluco (ul-MuIli)f tulea' of the 
Deccan, ’who had ofered him 40,00i? pardaosf a year to 
reside pcimonently at his oourtr His account represents in 
all probability pretty nearly the same state of things fis 

* TEl IB in Ifp origin is tii& butiIe Etory ag. that rfiporlad by SotucuH 
cencemiDg the Drocontia,, t^Mimd in the Barpeut's bwm, oaloiiifM And 
tiuiLBp&reut (oaiid 4 ir& tiaSfBlLijCido)^ anil ailmiUEti^ of no fsuT-iher poUeh 

impiof eunent from Arb had himsEir hohBld tliES gieni an th^ 

lifttid lit ’'ibe Eini 3 " niid bciu^ (quoted moat an^iient author/' 
piuhably givea 114 hBiTQ tlie notiics oT tlu> true JT^fAmoad. 

t A ooin cmHiUt at equal to hiilf-a-t-rOwn EuglisJt ; lie Bftiue 
cia Uit uirb nati’re mpne!. 
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’when -tbjfl EonLan tj’aders fi-om Aleocaadria mailc tTieii' an¬ 
nual voyagea to BatocIjhs upon that coast, " Diamonds ai o 
found In ouljr tkoee or four place&K In tlue pro-viuco d£ 
Bisuagar there are two or thico mcks that produce them; 
which hi'iiigis m immeuee gain to the king of that country^ 
ae BVBiy stooie above the weight of 30 mangelie (150 
grains, th& niangeli of God being 5 grainB Fnencih according 
to Tavernier) belongs to the sovercignr Tlicxo is ancthor 
j.’ock in the Deo&eua, not fai’ finm the teriitoty of the 
Imadixa (Iniad-sbali}^ or Imad-moluco, but within the 
lajide of a oortain. native pTmee, which producoR excellent 
Diamonds, though of smaller size. These ai'c the stones 
known by the name of ‘ Diamondi) of "the Old Hock/ and 
arc brought for sale to Lispor, a towji of the Decdsm, whei’C 
there is a noted fair held. The Griisei'ait inaixl^antQ buy 
them there, and bring them tn us at this place (Goa), 
They even carry them as far as Bisnagar, tempted by 
tlic gi-eat pinht. For these stouesT naturally polished mid 
called * Naifes * by the Indians, are inhnitely prcfci'ied to 
any othetrs. There is another leclt on the sea of T'aujan, 
in the Malacca country, which yields Diamondst also called 
‘ Diamonda of the Old Book,’ of small sizift hut fine ■q^ualily. 
One fault they have, they are very heavy, which makes 
them more libed hy the sellEa-s than by the buyers,” 

The same careful inve 0 tigfi,tor of Indisin pioduotions 
notes Pliny’s ageerlion ahout Diamonds being found in 
Arabia aa Altogether unfounded. But thei'e is little doubt 
that the SabDeans of South Arabia were a Hindoo i^o> 
there settled for purpoaes of traffic, lito the Banian mer- 
chantSj who noajrly engroaaed all the trade in preoiotis 
etouos inTavernier’a age* These obtained gems of all kinds 
fiom India itself, and„ pursuing their business, passctd over 
incredible distances; and were to be found domiciled in 
places where they were least to be looked for. 
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seems to me*" saye Gai*cmE^ quite a miracle k>^v 
thase gemg, wliich might be expected to be produced iit 
the deapstft bowels of the earth, and in a space of iniinj- 
yoorg, should on the contrary be ^neiatod almoat on the 
suzihoo of the groaudj and come to paifeotion in an in¬ 
terval of two Or three yeansi S'or in tbe mines, this year 
for instance, at the depth of a oubit, yon will dig end find 
Uiamonds : 1st two years pass, and mining in the Gatne 
place you will agaiii find iDiamondSH But it ia agreed that 
tire largest * are only found under the bottom of the rock” 
Do Laet in 1647, after quoting the above with a few ex¬ 
planatory remarkSj adds: ‘^Eut in former yeoa-s, aa I have 
been informed by Some English meichantg, the richest 
mingg were at GoLconda, on tie' gulf of the Gangog, aiont 
lOS miles fifom Masilipatam. These used to he farmed out 
for 300^000 pagodas par annum (150,OCKM.)i "with the reser¬ 
vation of all gtoBCS above too carats weight, for the royal 
ti'ea:suiyr But these wotlfs wens stopped by file hinges 
order in 1S32, either through fear the stones ghonld become 
too common and cheap, or, as others say, because the Great 
MoguZf had demanded an annual tribute freun the king of 
Golconda of three pounds by weight of the finest stones 
found. The most likely reason, hovvevier, is, that the mines 

• Tlifi Ifirgept QiLTcdM had wen* biuiffijlf. ’wraglied 11& rJum^tlss (17a 
tar .): the noEt to this liO mangelis (150 cetO 5 hnt a tneclLlito pgiaoai 
had infonaed him that he hed aesa ona at BLdtiaj^fif es 'Jaiige oa a anutU 
hfiu's ■egg’ I* trtiaccjouutehle why I5e Boot ahtuJd ejuoto thu 

flrgt mantianed as oF 1^7^ car., citing Moruiillea inatoad of GanciM;, 
i'A mietokfi readily fallen into, the trc&tiaeE of both LBrVi'ng been puh- 
ibhed together to tha aaine volume.) It sinema as Lf he hiid heard of tha 
Knh-toiooir; it hehis scarcely probable tliat two stones aliould be eo- 
eziatrat of tliat ertraordipaiy woi^t—figteetog within otuj cunit ftyi 
a licdr, evon ’^bkh [liocrfipaney moybo acctiontcd for by tlie amallTB^ 
tton, batwacn die Portuguese carat and fhs French, GshcEbji' 

aie whcsit, not troy gming. 

f Ihibei had tountled the Mja^ul Fuipms in tlie ycara 15 EJj-$. 
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wore ulrefljdywoi'ted out. An EugHtiliHian, WillifLmMetlioltl, 
says that he tad visited tlie®B miuee at tlie ttiie that they 
employed aoius itO^OClO labour03 'Ej somo in somo ill 

tailing out the -water by Land, leaving no meoLaiiit'd con¬ 
trivances for tliELt puiposc. They uunk shafts 3 0 or 
tattoiius deep, and canfed out the eartli, wLick was red, 
mixed -witii -white and yellow ctalk, to a plaao levelled io 
Tooeivte it: and when di'ied by the sun broke it sin all and 
sifted itr Somottmos, though very nsuelyt they obteJiied 
stouea of from 120 to 200 caints; many of from 10 to ITj 
eamta ; but by far the lai-geat iniin.hei: so excessively 
minute, that from eight to twenty of them put foge-thcr 
would only weigh a single camt." The mine of Cani^ or 
Conlourj -fho most productive of all at the date of Tavoj’- 
nier’s viEit (IG-J2), had heeu diecovered about a century 
before by accident, A pooi‘ man breaking up a bit of 
w;iete ground to sow miUet, picked up a ‘'poiuto naive” 
-weighing neatly 25 carats, Tliinhing it Bomething extiuor- 
dinary he cai'i'icd it to the town of Oclconda, and showed 
it to a jewo]]oi‘i who immediately acted upon the intelli¬ 
gence. dliis mine yielded abundance of stones from 10 to 
40 cara-ta -weight, and often of much gi^ater; for example, 
ihatofMii'ginola'e (ii. 339), 

India now sends no Diamonds fo the market; but a few\ 
and of the heat qualityT come fj'oin Borneo. Lowe 
(Sarawak) atatea that aome have been found at Sarawak; 
hut the ininas now worked arc at Larnlat^ Sungouv, and 
Donjftinroin, ’ivhich pixsdnce stones of small size but of fine 
water, and occasiojitdly up to 12 and 13 carata in weight, 

Afi'iea is I'ccfconed liy Pliny amongst the diamond- 
yielding oonnti'ifia ; and his assertion has been lately vari- 
fiedr In 1840 M. Hcric&rt de Thuty announced to the 
AciidLunie deB Sciences that Dianiouds had been found in 
the hiver Goumal, piovipjce of Constantine, rujjigled -ivith 
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the gold-dust brought down by tho stieam. One specimen, 
weighing 3 carats, was bought for the ^cole des Mines, 
Paris; another of 5 grains for the Musoo de THistoue 
Naturelle; the third by the l^larquis do Br^e. 

Similarly modem research has confiimed Ammian’s 
notice of the abundance of Diamonds in the region of tlio 
Agathyi-si. In the gold mine of Adolph, Siberia, between 
1830 and 1833, were.found upwards of fifty Diamonds, 
octahedrons and dodecahedr ons; one of considerable size, 
tho rest from 1 to 3 grains in weight. This mine lies on 
tho bank of tho Biserek, a brook fiowing into the Kama 
to the west of the Ural, in the government of Perm. Tho 
alluvial deposit containing them is of the same nature os 
that in the Brazilian workings, being a ferruginous clay 
mixed with a bright red sand, together with quartz cry¬ 
stals, iron-oxide, prases and caloedonies, and black dolomite. 

The mines of the Sierra do Frio, Brazil, have ever since 
their opening in the year 1727 supplied the world, and are 
computed to have yielded in that space of time the incredible 
quantity of over tioo toM of this precious article. The Dutch, 
who previously had the monopoly of the Indian trade,, 
endeavoured at first to discredit the Brazilian stones as 
spurious, so tliat it became nocessaiy to send them to India 
and re-export them to Europe in order to give thorn a 
character.* Such was the pinductivenesB of the mines on 
their first disooveiy, that in 1732, 1146 ounces of Diamonds 
were shipped at Rio for Lisbon. In consequence of this 
influx the price dropped at once down to a louis (18».) tho 
carat Great was the consternation amongst all possessors 

* In July, 1863, the Bonk of Lisbon sold to the amount of 1,800,000 
fmnes of rough Duimonds out of the Oolloctlou brought back 
Brazil by John VI. in 1821. M. Bernard, of the Imperial Dinmond- 
cutting BBtublishinont, Puria, bought four lots for 1,500,000 fr. (60,0001.). 
There yet remain to the Poriugueae Crown rough Diamonds valued at 
85,000.000 fr. (1,400,0001.). 
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of old DiannoJads : but the panic ’ivns js^iccdily stfijod bj the 
Govonitm&nt making the ’forking of tho mines u 
monopoly, and farming out flicir produce to a single mor- 
chaiLt fio Eis to regulate the STippl}^ 

To maintain tho value of the Indm stones tlic trade 
(tlien cdiicfiy BubcOi) set te work to persuade the public 
that the new comera into the market were a spninous 
kind, in fact no true DiamornlE at &1L As late Si 1750 
Jefiiies gravely asserts the same tiling^ though it is liai-dly 
po3£)ible he wjta not aware of its fakity. Amongst other 
methode reecrfed to by those in tha opposite interest to 
establish the reputation o£ tho thus vilified Brazilian 
species, Caire ^nentioiiB cme repeated to liini by on aueieut 
Ysnetian lapidary, able to lennember so far back, which 
was the cutting the new atones aftur Indiftn putteiTis, rd as 
to make them pass for old (ioloonda 

The yield of the Brasilian wushingB stood at a pretty 
regular avei'Ugo of 30^000 carafs (not quite 2t5 lbs. ti-oy), 
until 1843, when the discoveiy of the Sincora mine in 
Balna multiplied it tioeaUj-fm. lint fJiia inoi'easo that hud 
so alanned all possosaoi'S of diamonds only lasted two 
yeart;; tlie mortality amongst the w^erkers there, owing to 
tlie malaria and the difiSeuIty of getting provisions, apaedily 
putting a step to the enterprise. In 1851 the yield bad 
deolined to 150,000 carats, and a bill keeps falling off. The 
Biasilian stonM run very mush smaller tJian those formerly 
yielded by the Indian worldngg; out of 10,000 fbuuJ in 
the Jaquiuitunita, the oldcEt aud richest in. Bimil, BOOO 
ai-Q under one carat, and only two or three from 17 to 20 
carats. Of the entire yearh produce of all the miDoe put 
together, it ia aeldom that a single one esceeds 30 carats. 
The slave fortimate enough to find one of 17^ camfs ob¬ 
tains Lis freedom, a peimisaion to work en his own acegnut, 
and a new suit of olothes. In the year 1851 unuanal piizes 
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turned up in this lotlxjTy, in the shape of three stoneg of 
120^ j 107, 37^ camta reepectively, Ite largest ttidubiiaUe 
stone ever yielded "by Brazil is the * Star of the Soiith,^ 
■weighing as foaind 254 cainta. Tie diaraoiid-pjoducing 
tract of country extends from ItarnhSi in the ilEnae GeraeSj 
to Sincora on the Itivor Fajflgnea&i, Bahifli or between 
20^ 19^ and 13'^ of south latitndo- The washuigB are canied 
on in the beds of tlie nTimerous li-vulets aupplying the 
Bti-eams of the li’uei'S X^oee, Ameaskyj JaquLtonifaj and San 
Frauceeco. During the dry eeason which Taata from April 
to October, these rivnleta are di'^ertod fi'om their com'sae, 
and the giruvel—'oascalAflio—-Mliiig their beds, is dug out 
do'wii to tho rock to a depth "varjnng from 6 to 20 feet, and 
stored Tip by the side of the washing-aheda, to bo examined 
dining tho raiiLy eeason* It is then washed in. troughs, 
about half-a^hundrcd'weight bning operated upon at one 
time in each trough: a atream of water is turned in upon the 
gravel, wlueh ia etirred until the water rune off perfectly 
dear, wlien the fine gravel remaining is carefully Beairched 
for the Biamonds. Until lately the Diamond had never 
been traced, to its matriE, but this haa now been done, in 
at least two mstanccH in Brazil. The writer above qnoted 
says: “ The fli'St was in 1839, and the rqck which ccentained 
it was described, by M. R ChuBsoan ('Bull, de rAcacL 
Koyale, Brusellas,’ viiL 331)' aa ^ri^s a sort of 

Hsindy feeoHtone, the locality being tbo Sen'o di Santantonio 
di Gramrnagoa. The disco-verers of the deposit took from 
it many Diamonds, aa the rock wag soft; but deeper, it 
became hai'der, and conEiequently more difficult to woik* 
As many as 2000 persons from ftll parts came to the place; 
but they dug mtbout order or plan, and, underipiiiiiiDg ths 
rook, part of it feE down. They still draw a profit from 
breaking the fnigmonts, and extracting the Diamonds 
We cannot say how long this was cuutinued. M, Chasseau^s 
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pftper ’ft'Afl wntton m lB41j aud tlie depadt m quealion, tift 
fnv EiH wa ca.R leanis id only again lUL'iificmod Ly II. 
fiomonoaoff ivi tha ^ Ajiualati daij Miiiod /IS 4^. Hut Tve knu’iV' 
tliat in lass filr* T. 3i^t<li3igiDiis a nativo oi Conmall, ^vaa 
employed hj the Yice-Fiwdeiit of tlte pra^ince of iMijias 
Gqrafis fo trace the ctmrso aiad tribntftriea of tho principal 
i tvflr of tlw Uioinond disti'ict, so as to find fko rock from 
what Co tho Uiaiijond cama Amongst other locitlitios hu 
■visited San Joaoj about tv^uiy inilou noiHr of PhnnantiirEii 
and there he found a Toin yielding Diamonds ■^'liioh had 
for aboil b eight yeare preirioualy boon wi-onght by the 
natives. This he began to woii^ and iJiough Hie nnitibcis 
size, and qualities of the atones found havo never been 
nrnde public, he was still engaged upon it only some fow 
months since, and probably is so at this moment. Ko 
doubt these criamplea will atimnlate others to attempt 
similar discoverieB." 


COLOUFFJ> DIA3lOJ!i^.DS. 

Hie Diamond^ true king of geme, not content with its 
own inimitable purity, takes a pleasuve, as it were, to 
aiiauma in tmuB the p^ipoT colourfl of its tuha^t-clsi-ssies, 
and again to &urps 5 g each ono in its own peculiar exeel- 
lanca. Ihe Biw Dianicmd tminbineEi the EtHui'O of the 
Sapphire vritli its own adamniLtino Instro, and becomes 
most lovely by the addition j tho iJijfiic-flofmred far eolipECJi! 
the Eubyj as doas the the Einerttld; bo greatly 

does its native biillianqy cnhanco thoso agreeahlo colours, 
ti'hen any cef these three tirLts is decided, but ospociallj 
the green, it cnoamouBly augmonfH the oomniercial value 
of the stone. Not aOj bowover, with, the HfiMy tiuga that 
imitatoii the Opal; and the Yi'Ucne^ the commonest of all, 
tho pale Topaz. Tliia latter, regarded as a great defeet, 
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disfigmes the majonty of ilia s+onoii, espocaally tlio lai ger, 
'broTiglit fifom Brazil. Barafit of all -was flie Blach, m^til 
tha reeont dkcQT«:ry of tlic Ont^a^o, whence now muy 
ha cat any nniuhov of this coBti'adictdoai to the very idea of 
tho Diamond ; concentrated darkness in place of light, 

The motit chai'min^ pieoe of jewelry that I ever bohelds 
was a spray composed with eiquieite taste entirely out of 
coloured Diamonds of all tba tints tbat conld he collected 
in ten yeurs* I’eaearch by the fti'tiBt-goldeimth (one of the 
fme Cellini breed), its iU-i'omunerafed deviser. 

The mo&t complete ooUeotion of coloured DiauiiondE. s'^^or 
formed was that of Vii]gil von. HelmreiolLen^Kf a Tyrolese who 
had spoilt much of his life in their pursuit in Brazil. Aftei^ 
hia death, they were eetaired for the Musenm of Vienna- 
This distinction of colotii wa& noticed early. Ben 
Mansur founds his tainnte flyetem of classifiicatioiL upon 
it, placing them in the following descending order of 
value 1 — 1 . The White, transparent. 2. The Pliarof^ia 
(without explanatLaiii). 3. The Olive; oi‘ white passing 
into yellow. 4 , The Bed. 5. The Green. 3* The Blue. 
7. The rire-oalouied* “The two ftrst are the nnxrt 
plentiftil; the ethei'S are rarei but the rarest of all ai-o 
those quite poliEhed (natui-ally): ” moaiamg by the last 
the of the Hindoos, 

ARTIFICIAL IMFROVEMEUT OF TEE DIAMOND. 

Lai^e etones, besides flaws and ^eolcB of different 
ooloijiB, eomotimea inclose cavities dlled np with a black 
sediment that discolours theh^ whole mass. How to get 
rid of such unpuritieB without exoiHion and the necsHJSary 
destruotion of the magnitudje of the diamond is the prob¬ 
lem that certain chamists ptofoes to have sedved, De Boot. 
positively aseoi'ts that hie imperial master, liudolf II., had 
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d^tsooTflred a nKjiiisti'unm diefillcd from antimony (“ aqua 
KDercTiirialii^ qi stiliio distilLita”) by means of watii 

file applicafion of hoatj lie was emjbled to cloar djayiond& 
of the flaws, cloudSf and coloniE which detract so gneat! j 
from their "valaSi Do Boot dcolares that he had jbeen a 
atone bought for 6000 ducats in the first matancej whiob 
after ha-ving been t-h^is ^'ameiidated " waa valned at dcmhla 
that anuoimt. “ Buf,” adds hov “ a eecrot lihe thia must 
be divctJeed to none," It therafurei like numerous other 
importajit arcana of those tentatiT'O pMloeoipIjors, has 
perished with the dificoverer. And now in our day comes 
forwai'd Barbot, wbo donhtleaa has nevea' heard of Ifndolf 
IB, and boasts of haTing a-ttained to the B&me deaidera” 
turn, styling himself on his titlo-page Invcmtour dn 
proc^dfS de deooloialion du Diainant brut,” But yet he 
lias nef idvanoed so far na the Iini>Grial adept; for his 
invcntitm merely cenaiats in romoving by some chemical 
nteana (a asci'et) the dull enist of the natira crystal, thus 
enabling its exact natiu's to bo ascKrtained betbro cutting, 
flo that the purchase of the efemg Tvill no longer be n 
Complete lottery as to its lesuLt. In the very cruioug case 
^Yan Efinden v. Pyke’ fried at Citiydon, Ang!ist 186 5, 
to the utter bowrldenncnt of both judge, coutisel, and 
juiy, and which turned upon the of a petrtioulai' 

large Diamond, alleged fo havo been changed by the porgon 
entrusted with its aale, it waa fitated in the eyidenco that it is 
a ■common practice when' a large stone is digfi^irod by a 
haw, to noaat the same in a crucibla filled with 
borax; the operation changing the yellow into a bluinh-blactj 
becO'mtng rather an imprujvieinent than otherwise to the lustre 
of Mie atone, if auccesEfulIy perfoJ'meA* But in this instance, 
from want of skill in tho nqanagemflnt of the fire^ the 

* MawB gives full direotiona for the protcB^ (j. 33). 
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yellow flaw had heen greatly extended (althongh black¬ 
ened) and so had reduced the value of the stone by more 
than half.* 

I had long suspected the yellow Diamond was natu¬ 
rally susceptible of the same improvement from fire as 
the orange Topaz. My opinion has been verified last 
year by the experiment of M. Frenny who exhibited at a 
meeting of the Acaddmie des Sciences a yellow Diamond 
weighing 4 grammes (16 car.) winch by exposure to a 
high temperature was turned to a fine rose colour. Un¬ 
fortunately the onginal sin of yellow returns a few days 
after the baptism of fire. 

CEARLES THE BOLDE DIAMOND. 

Comines relates that in the plundering of the Duke’s 
tent after the rout at Granson where he lost all his jewels,'!’ 
a common soldier found his “ great Diamond which was 
one of the largest in Chiistendom,” tossed away the jewel 
as a worthless bauble, but kept the box containing it (a 
gold one may be well supposed). He had thrown the 
Diamond under a waggon, but on second thoughts he looked 
for and picked it up again, and sold it to a priest for one 
florin; the priest in bis turn sold it for three francs to 
the magistrates of his own canton. This explains ho-w 
it got into the hands of the Bernese Goveinmcnt, hum 
whom Fngger purchased it, together with the other re- 
maorkable trophies of their "victory now to be described. 

J. J. Fugger, one of the celebrated Knrembuigh family, 
bad left a full and very curious ■written description illus¬ 
trated "with exact dra'wings (made by himself in the year 

* No profesBional person can read the deposiUoDS of the eeroial 
’witoesees without the full persuasion that the uusucoessfol experi¬ 
mentalist was not tlie defendant. 

t “ Toutca scs grandee bagues.” 
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1555) of tbs Diocal jewels, and eotae of the plate pnr- 
chased by hig grandfatter, Jacob lltiggeiTj fk>m the Bemese 
GoTeJUTKent. LambeocinB has pnbliflhod. biiG 1IS^ ai\d oc- 
ouiately engraved big dyawingg in. bia HibHoUxca (jtBMfea 
(iin 51 e)* 

The Dnke^s Mgj deep, pointed Diamjciid, the talk of 
all Chriatetidom—‘^der gross nnd dieh apltzig DiaiHandti 
von detn ill der gantzem Ghriatanlieit gesagt wni'd”—ib 
shaped as a. pyramid five-oigliths of inak equals at 'the 
baae; having ttie apejt c-ut into a fonr-iayed fftar 
eaob, ny ooireBponding with the oentre of each faee of the 
pyramid; a most Eingular and iugeniouB pattern, doubtleys 
elLoiting some of the brilliamoy of the stone, hut totally 
nneonneoted ■with any idea of the nuodem prinjcdpLea of 
facet-cutting. This Diamond proves oonvmcingly that 
Bequoui'a invention went no fueler than thj&f the cutting 
of tlio atone into a definite foim—some' alln^liva davieot 
accompanisd with the roduotion of the sides of the native 
"point" into pei-foct regularity and equality with each other. 
It is set in tlia midst of three Balaig-iubiea, cut os de- 
preased, flomewhat iiTflgiilar, pyTamids mGasuring sbvon- 
eighths by one-half an inch at the bafiej and styled^ frem 
their correspondeoioe in size and wenght, The Three 
BrothersH" To indioate their natural petfoetion, Fuggev 
partioularly notes down that' they were set without a foil, 
and therefore d jtrof. The four Peoria completing the out^ 
line of the Pendant ore truly magnificent for their mag¬ 
nitude although somewhat iiofcjiiefl in shape, being each 
above half an inch in diameter, and certainly approach¬ 
ing, if not equalling, ImlE an ounce in wciglrt^ Oominea^ 
too, makea mention of the Three Brothers, and of two 
incomparable 'Balsds besides, known by the quaint ap‘ 
peUations the one aa La Hotte ’* fpcuoh), the other as 
La Balls (bale) de Plandrea^^ 
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Jacob Pugger bought this pendant together with the 
Duke’s Cap of Maintenance ” of silk with Pearls stitched 
all over it, having a hat-band of Sapphires and Balais, 
and a plume-case set with Diamonds (points) of tolerable 
size placed between alternate Pearls and Balais-Rubies, 
for no more ” (as he boasts) “ than 47,000 florins.” The 
cap, in shape the counterpart of that antithesis to all 
ideas of dignity, a jockey’s oap, terminates in a single huge 
Balais out into an acute pyramid, and springing out of 
an eluant socket resting upon cherub heads set under 
the four angles of the base. It is remarkable that with 
this exception all the Balais are fashioned into depressed 
pyramids. 

The pendant Pugger kept by him for many years in 
the hope and expectation that the emperor Charles V. 
(the unfortunate Duke’s grfat grandson) woiild buy it for 
himself as a fsunily relio; the cap however he broke up, 
and reset all the stones adorning it for Maximilian U. 
At last his great-nephew (the writer of the memorandum) 
sold the pendant to our Henry YIII. just before his death, 
but adds that he was honestly paid the price agreed upon 
(which proTokingly he has omitted) notwithstanding tlie 
demise of the purchaser: a remark by the way that suffi¬ 
ciently betrays the trepidation he had been in as to such a 
satisfactory contingency. Henry’s successor and daughter 
forthwith made a present of the jewel to her ungrateful 
bridegroom, and Pugger naturally enough remarks upon 
the singular coincidence, that this heir-loom should thus 
have been restored gratuitously by fortxme through the 
hands of Mary to the actual representative in the fourth 
descent of its original owner, after an estrangement of 
seventy-six years. 

To conclude this notice of these memorials of the raag- 
nifioenoe and of the misfortunes of Charles the Bold, I 
(m) k 
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cannot avoid observing that his spiteful Fate was not to bo 
appeased by his death, but followed him beyond the grave: 
for she cattsod to be inscribed upon his monument in 
Nancy cathedral this most horrific specimen of Dc^-Latin 
ever exc(^tated by monkish muse: 

** Te pignit paoia, teduitque quietii in vita 
Hio jaces, Oarole I jamqoe qnlosoo tibi.'* 


TEE SANCT, 

The story, perpetually retailed, tliat the Diamond just 
described, and the first specimen of the art invented by 
Berquem, has come down to our times under the name of 
the almost equally famous Sancy Diamond,” is a mere 
fable I'esting upon a basis of mistakes and confusion. 
Robert de Berquem, a descendant of the Duke’s jeweller, 
and who would naturally have made the most of such a 
tradition had it been current in his own times, tells us 
distinctly the true origin of the ** Sancy ” in his ‘ Merveilles 
des Indes * (published 1669), in these words :—“ La Royne 
d’Angleterre d’a present a celuy que diffunot ML de Sancy 
apporta de son ambassade do Levant, qui eet en forme 
d’amande, taill4 k iaoettes des deux costees; parfaitement 
blanc et net; et qui p^e (AnqMnte-quaire carats.” Now 
the measurement of the noted Burgundian stone, as given 
in Tugger’s fao-simile of it, namely, five-eighths of an inch 
square at the base (or girdle) would, according to Barbot’s 
scale for estimating the weights of Diamonds by their 
dimensions, produce a weight of only Uoeniy-eight carats, 
supposing the pattern to be a perfect brilliant. «Although 
a few more carats must be allowed in this case for an 
extremely elevated apex in place of table, yet even this 
addition will be far from adequate to bring up the sum 
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to the fifEj-four camta of tho Saucy, Oorei probably 
HUpplies the* li-iie origin of many of the stariea ourrent 
reepacting this muoh.-'talked-Cif gsni, in denticinmg a Wgo 
French Diamond as going by the nftine of the “ Cent-^ai 
(from ita ^weight of lOtf oarftie), which he adds became 
corrupted in conamon parlance info “ Le grand Sancy," 
Gorsi imfbrtunflteLy has not taken the tmubLc to giTO the 
name or date qf the owner: and no Diamond of that 
preciae weight (or anything th&t might bo mietaken for 
it) 10 to ho found in the anvento-ry of the Eegalia drawn 
np in t7d2i in which the true Saucy hgurea under its 
own naine at fifty-three and fiffeen’Siiteenths carabSr 

Its almond foTTn^ fooeited all over (a pattern quite un¬ 
known in De Sancy's times or indeed in any other, in 
Europe), would, of itself not reqnire this espiesa testi¬ 
mony of E- de Benquem to declare that it was on Jiidtcui’ 
oui stone. In the very year when he was wilting, Tavernier 
was renaarking, upon the spot^ the fondnoefl of tbe Gol- 
conda lapidmes for oovermg the entiTe snrfoeo of the 
Diamond under their hands with small focets in order to 
diminiEh as little as posdhle the origiital weig'ht of the 
native crystaL The ■" Boyne d'AngleterTe ^ at the date 
speoified was prebably the dowager^queen Eonrietta Maria, 
not the qneen-cansort Catharine of Eraganze^ The fonDor 
gupposition would expla i n, how the Bancy subsequently 
appears in the poseession of James TX, from whom when 
in ecdle it passed to Louis XIY, for the consideration of 
635,000 fr. (35,0001,), 

The Saucy was stolen together with the other regalia 
from the Garde-Hcnhle, in the great robbery of Sep- 
temberj 1793, and being mere convertible than its com- 
panion the Hegent, was never recoveTei. But Barbot 
afiserts pcaitivdy that a Diamond exactly agreeing with 
ita desoription in all particulars was afterwMda sold by 

F Si 
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an agent of tlie Bourbons (the elder branch) in the year 
1838 to the Princess Paul Bemidoff, for the sum of half a 
million of roubles (75,000/.). This feet strongly confirms 
the suspicions excited from the first as to the time cause of 
its abstraction in 1792. The price obtained for it on this 
occasion must be grossly exaggerated by report, unless 
indeed it is estimated in paper-roubles which would reduce 
the amount nearly one-half. For calculating its value by 
the established rule, 54 X 54 x 12 b 34,992/.; a theo¬ 
retical estimate never attained by the selling prices of very 
large Diamonds, especially when only Indian-cut, as the 
Sanoy was. In the Inventory of the Crown Jewels it is 
entered at one million fr. (40,000/.). 

By a singular caprice of Fortune, this mythical gem has 
reoommenced its wanderings, and returns in our day to 
its birthplace, the East. It has been purchased of the 
Demidoff family (February, 1865), for the sum of 20,000/., 
by Messrs. Garrards on the commission of the Parsee 
millionaire, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy of Bombay. 

To conclude with a few particulars of its history, and 
of the gallant nobleman whose name this stone has done 
more to immortalise than his own eminent services both 
in camps and oourts. That the Diamond of the French 
regalia was not that of Charles the Bold, may be demon¬ 
strated from its actual weight in another way, the converse of 
that already adduced. The weight of the Sancy was 54 
carats (or three gros of 72 grs. each b 216 gi’s.). Now Clusius, 
than whom no person had better opportunities of getting 
exact information, states that the largest Diamond ever 
seen in Europe was the one purchased for 80,000 crowns 
from Carlo Affetati of Antwerp, by Philip 11., in the year 
1559, designed as a bridal gift to his unfortunate second 
w'ife, Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of Henri IL of 
France. This stone weighed 47^ carats. But Philip had 
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been in possession of tbe jewel of bis ill-starred ancestor 
for six years before this date. It is therefore a logical 
deduction from Closins's statement that the weight of the 
Burgundian Diamond was far below that of Affetati’s; 
and consequently that it did not so much as approach to 
the 54 carats of the actual Soncy. 

Now to attempt to discover the origin of this traditionary 
confusion between Charles the Bold’s Diamond and the 
Sancy. Nicolas Harlai, Seigneur de Sanoy, was the early 
friend and in after life treasurer to Henri IV. He changed 
his religion at the same time with his master and acted 
as his envoy at several oourtt, Queen Elizabeth’s amongst 
the rest. In the year 1539 he obtained a certain large 
Diamond, (not farther described) from Dom Antonio, the 
pretendant to the Crown of Portugal, as security for a loan 
of 100,000 livres, which was never discharged. Now the 
tellers of the story take Upon themselves to assume a step 
here, and make out this stone to be the ancient Burgundian, 
which, as we have seen, was then in the possession of 
Dom Antonio’s mortal enemy Philip II.: this change 
of ownership therefore waa not one very likely to have 
taken place. Harlai being at Solenre, his king and friend 
wishing in bis tnm to raise some money upon this valuable 
pawn in order to hire a body of Swiss, the Diamond waa 
sent to him in the hands of a trusty servant of Harlai’s. 
But he, as the story goes, being beset by robbers upon 
the road, had only just time to swallow the Diamond before 
ho was murdered and stripped by them. His master, 
learning his fate, had the happy idea to count upon this 
last expedient of the despair of his faithful envoy, and 
therefore disinterred his corpse, opened it, and was not 
disappointed in his expectation of recovering his treasure 
out of this unsuspected hiding-place. But his enjoyment 
of it was brief, for oarryung out his first intention, he 
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pledged it’to the of Mefe for a certain conEdderable 
amount, whieli l>eing tiCttble to repay lio ibrf&itod the 
stone for over; as tlio well'informod author of his life in 
the * Biographie ‘CuivergcUo' Lssreoordedu Thia Diamond, 
thsireforet even granting it to be Ghfcrlea’e and Philip^Bj at 
this point entirely diaappears from the ficene : and there 
only remaims the one sitbseqnontly brought hj Harlai 
“ fiflxn the Levant," that is from Oonatantinople, during hie 
embaflsy to the Grand Seignonr. That he was an amateur 
in Diamonds 10 indioated hj the fact of his purchasing 
Dom Antonio^s in thoEe tronblous fames, as well as iroiii 
his love of display and magnificonce. Saacy died in 1627 ; 
and the neit notice we find of Ms well-lmown Diamond is 
foi'ty-'two years later, ao then belonging to the “ Queen of 
England/' 


KOn-^I-NOOli^ 

To borro w the forcible language of Professor Maekeleyne^ 
" The history of this Diamond is one Long romanoe fcxjin 
then till now; but it is well authenticated at every step, 
as history seenis never to have lost sight of this stone of 
fate fi:om the dsys when Ala-nd-deen took it fram the 
Eajahs of Malwa, five eenturisa and a half ago, to the 
day when it became a orown jewel of England: while 
twidition carries back its eiJstenoe in the memory of India 
to the h&lf-mythio hero Bikrainajeet,*' Bajah of Dsjeiia and 
Mal’^a, 57 E.crj and a still wilder legend would fain recog- 
niae in it a Ddamond recorded as worn by Cama, Bajah 
of Anga, who fell in the “ great war,” and first discovered 
near Masulipatam, in the bed of tbo Oodavery, 5000 years 
ago/' 

^ Betiftr knoTTa se VjliBiaEidi'tyft, ttieeipellercl the Saw (Stythi&ira', 
from IthUb, 
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Our great mi&eralogist identifies this with the large 
Diamond described by Baber, the founder of the Mogul 
empire, in his Memoirs, the authenticity of which is 
unquestionable:—** He mentions it as part of the spoil 
taken by his son Humajnan at Agra, after the battle of 
Paniput, in which fell Ibrahim Lodi, and with him his ally 
or tributary, the Bajah of Gwalior, Bikramajeet, oustodian 
of the fortress of Agra. It is rei>orted by Baber to have i 
come into the Delhi treasury from the oonquest of MgJjps r 
by Ala-ud -deen in 1304.” 

** Baber gives its weight as about eight mishkdU. In 
another passage he estimates the mishkal at forty ratU, 
which would make its weight 320.ratLs.” After men¬ 
tioning the varying weight of the rati at different times 
and places, he prooeeds: “ But the eight mishkals of 
Baber afford a far more hopeful estimate of the weight 
of this Diamond, lliis is a Persian weight, and seems 
to be and to have been far less liable to variety of value 
at different times or places. The Persian mishkal, or half¬ 
dirhem, weighs 74’5 grains Troy, and eight of these equal 
696 grains, or 187*68 carats. The Koh-i-nobr in the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851 weighed 186 carats. This would require a 
weight of 1-848 grain for the rati,—a number nearly 
approximating to that given by the coins of Akbar.” 

Applying, then, the conclusion that the great Diamond 
whi^ was the spoil of i^ud-deen in 1304, and had pro¬ 
bably been for ages the crown jewel of the independent * 
Eajahs of Malwa, passed to the Mogul conqueror of the 
Patan sovereigns, and was so inherited by the Mogul 
emperors, its subsequent history may be thus traced. ** It 
remained at Delhi until another, the fiercest and the last, 
of the great inroads of the western Tartar peoples broke 
over the hills of Affghanistan, and flooded the plains of 
North-Western India. 
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“The history of ThamfiS E^onli JOian, Shah, is 

sufflfiieDtly near <o the present timae to &.I1 oJnioet within 
tho field of European ecjntest in India. This oonqnetor 
fi'om the Weat j^aye h&ok the prostrate empire of India 
to his Tajtar ‘ kinsman ^ on the throne of EeHiij and, 
es^cJtonged iurJyant with him—so Bays tradition—^in sign of 
eternal amity- The proud Diamond cf the Mogul waa in 
the cap of his yasial, and waa stduted with the title of 
Ehh-i-noor/ HfcriTid of hy hi 9 sn^emn. It went 
back with all the fiabnloos wealth the rarsiaii hoat hoie 
with them to KhorafigaiiH From Kadir Shah it passed into 
the hands of his powerless represenUtiva Shah Bokh; hut 
it was not one of the jewels afterwards ejrforted from him 
hy such frightful torture- The hietoiy of Ahmed Shah, 
founder of the short-liyed Doonmee empiter ^6 that of 
many anothijr histoiio name- The realms oonqnered hy 
Hadir fell aeimder at his death, and the A%han captain 
of his home and lord of his treawire eecured foi‘ himself 
the kingdoms surrounding his natiye pa^es, and erected 
them into an empire which extended from Mon!tan to 
Herat, fmm Peshawar to Csndshar. Emm hie A^han 
ejrie he deeceuded to aid hia old maater’a son in the 
hour of his ftdveiflityt sealed an alliance with him, and 
hore hack the great Diamond, whose beautieB * its blind 
owner could no longer see/ and which became once more 
an equivocal symbol of friendship between sovereignaj of 
whom the recipient of the Diamond waB the stronger. 
From Ahmed Shah it deBoended with the tlirono to hin 
eons. TTio wild romance of Shah Sonjah'g life was in no 
email degree linked with the gem* Long hidden In the 
wall of a foiti’ese that had been Shah Zeman’a priflon., it 
shono on the hreast of Shah Soujah when tho English 
embassy visited Peshawar^ Mahmoud Tefijssexted with 
suocesB the claim of might to the empiia of his bi'other* 
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and Shall Sffujali hscaine am. exil& Bnt.hia cDrapanicm in 
that the Koh-i-noor; and hunted from Pcihawat 

to Cashmere, and decoyed fifom Cashmere to Lahore, Shah 
Sonjah hecame in Bemhlanjca the gxiBSt, in realfty the 
pi'ieoner, of Rnnjeet the Lion. He disgorged the pri^e 
for the esdce of v^hich the Lord of the Fire Ldvare had 
inveigled him into hin lair; and the ex-king of Cahul 



tyrant only to eftfer upon adventurer the story of which, 
might, for incident and hardBihlp, challenge the pages of 
romance. The Koh-i-noor had again been true to its fra,- 
ditLon. It had passed from the weak, to the strong under 
the semblanoa of ]!ighteoii!intia6, * At what do you eeti- 
mato its value7^ said Eunject to his victim. ‘At good 
luck/ replied Shah Soojiih; *for it hath ever keen the 
property of hior that hath conquered his enemiaB,’ The 
Bueceeaore of Eunjeet Singh inherited the Koh-i-noor ; and 
when the Sikh power fell before the arms of England 
which it had challenged, the talisman of Indian sway 
passed from the treasury of Lahore to the jewel-ahambar 
of Windsor.” 

The Hindoofl, however, have conataiLtly enjoyed (he 
sweet oonsolafion of revenge that Nemesis so often grants 
to the woTflted side, and trace out the curses and the 
nltim&te ruin inevitahly brought by the gmius of thia 
fateful jewel upon its succesisive possessore ever finoe 
it was first wrested from the lino of Vikramaditys. And 
in fact its malevolent influence, if we glance hack ovea* 
its history since 1304, far exceeds that of the Necklace 
of Eriphyle, or the Eq[un 9 Seianus of Greek and Roman 
traditioD. First fhlla the vigorons I’atan, then the 
mighty Mogul empire, and, with vastly accelerated ndn, 
the power of N adir, of the Dooranee dynasty, and of the 
Sikh. Tn fact, Huujeet was fto convinced cf the truth of 
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ih\s telief^ tbatj LaTing satiated liis coTetouBneas in the 
enjoyment of itg posaeasion dturing die li'fetima, he vftirily 
sought 'to brealc through the ordinance of fate, and to 
avert tliB ooncoaiitant deatruction ffoiu hxa family by 
heq^uaathing the stone to the ehrine of Juggemant for the 
good of hia aeml Emd the preaervation of hi a dynaaty. But 
hia Buecesacufl could not Toting themeolvoa to gt'fo hp the 
baleful treasure—each one, donbtlesBi acting on the maxim 
“ apr&e moi le delugebut Destiny TPae too rapid in 
her movementfl for tl>e];n: tbe last Maharajah ia now a 
.private ^‘gentleman about town,” and the Koh-i-noor waa 
preaeutad by Lord r>aI]iousie, in the name of the East 
India Company (gincet in jta turn, defunct in diegrace), 
to Queen Victoria-ia 3S50. The Erahmin sage who 
Btudiea the Book of Fa^te is probably not diEpoaBeggod 
of his hereditary enporstition tonohing the malign powers 
of this atone when he thinks upon tho so epcedily following 
Eossian war, that completely annihilated the preatiga of 
the Britiah armyt the legacy of Wellington's succeggea, and 
npen the aYonta of tbe iKpoy mutiny^ throe years later, 
tliat can&ed the voiy ciistence cf England aa a nation to 
hang for months upoa the maguatiiraouE forbeni-ance of 
one man: an ugly truth, however much we may adbot; 
to ignore il 

The re-cutting of the Koh-i-noor (IS63), though exeented 
with the utmost Btill and perfection, as far &g concerns 
the art, waa by its vary nature a meet ill-advifled prtj- 
ceedhig, Uor it hag deprived the stone of all its higtorical 
and mineralogioAl interest. As a apocimen of a gxgantfo 
Diamond whose native weight and form, had been aa little 
as posglbla interfered with by art (for the grand object 
with the Hindoo lapidai^" la the preservation of weight), 
it stood without a rival, save the Orloff, in Europe. Aa it 
ifl, in the plane of the mogt ancient g€im in the history of 
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the world* older avail thEin the Tables o£ the Law, and 
tile Bieafct-plata of Aaioiij sappoaing tb&tn still to eiistj we 
get a "bad-HTiapedj "because nuavo-idahlj toe Ehallow, a 
modem briUiftntj a eibt6 lady's l^atihle, cf but second 
waterj for it has a greyish tinge* smd beaides thfa, infeiiccr 
in weight to Beverah being now redvced to 102^ caTajts. 

The Operation of re--eutting {wliiotL ia aaid to bave cost 
600Cl^^) wae poTfoimed in London, under the care of Messra. 
GrfliraiclBj the Queeu^e jeweUore, a email engine of four- 
horae power "beiug erected for the purpose upon their 
pramiBes. It v-iis coudnoted by the best hand aant orrer 
from M. Coster'a great atelier at AmaterdanL* YooraangBr 
{who gained afterwards the prize-m'jidal awarded tcv hia 
art at the Paris Ihdiibitkin), aasiated by eLnother skilful 
wortman from, the eame place. The actual outtiug occu¬ 
pied no more than tbirty-eight working days: and the 
Star of the Sonth* a much larger diamond, also out by 
Coster at home, only throe months. Sncb is the'advantage 
gained by the use of steam-power: compare this eipe- 
ditiouanesa with the yflot-e nocasdary for the cutting of 
the Pitt by the old barLd-piocsss, In some parts of the 
work, qa when it was necessaty to grind out a deep flaw, 
the wheel made 3000 Tffvolntione per minuta. 

Coster bad furniahed several modelB of TariouB pattema 
proposed by him for the re-cutting of this awkwardly- 
shaped stone, and nnfoTtunately that of the regular brilliant 
was decided upon by the peraous to whom they were aub- 
mitted in thia ommtry. Such a pattern, in consequence 
of the flattened and oval figure of the etono to be operated 
upon* entailed the greatest possible amount of waste. There 
can be no doubt that bad tbo matter been left to Coster's 
own judgment he would have preferred the diup fipnm 
like that given to Mr. Iheadeii'fl hrilliant* which, wheai- 
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oompared, ’with iU native crystal in my plate* atrikiiig-ly' 
eilijbita tits econeiny of the precious material thus 
obtained. Bnt in a historical relw lihB this, tho aoJa 
course ’that Tvould have rcoouimeiided itself to a psTson of 
taste was the juadicioue one pursued fiotna years before 
by Messrs. Ttundell and Bridge, in their re-cutting of the 
Xaseack* a gem by the way much, resembling tho Koh-i- 
noor, both in its native and artifioial figure. In this, by 
following in the traces of the Hindoo lapidary, amending 
his defects and aceonunodating the partem to the 
genoies of the subjeot-matter, they transformed the mdely- 
facetted, Instrslcssmass into a Diamond of perfect brillianey* 
at tlje sacrifice of no moi'a than ten per cent, of its origmal 
weight. 


Incomparably 1he largest mit^ieniic speciinen of the 
Diamond ever yet discovered (for the genuinetiees of the 
monster of Portugal’s” is more thaci q;ueetiDiLabl6) 

’m'fts that Ime^vn by the name of The Mogul.” It ’was 
foimd in the mine callod by the Indians Gani^ by the 
Fansiane Coulonr, about seven days* jouniey distant from 
Golcondai towards the year 16S0, ’ivhen those mines ’were 
farmed by the aftenvards so noloiionfl Vizier Mirgimola,j or 
to give bis name according to the Englieh style^ Moor 
Jomlahr Ooiftceming thla parsonage it is necessary to 
begin with a few particulajiie of bis history, as they have 
an immediate bearing upon the question of the identity 
of the Diamond no’w under om ooEsideraiaDn. Mirgimola 
was a Persian by birth, but by his merit had risen to ’the 
dignity of virieff and general ’bo the King of Golconda, 
Ho accnmnlafed enormous wealth, pi inaipally from farming 
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(under tbie names ef oiheire) tbe diamond mines ef that 
region, where he prosecuted the vorks with the utmost 
Tigour^ and. amassed DiamondB '■^ by the Backfill" He like- 
wiae on hie own aotonnt OTenan the Carnatic, and deapoiled 
its moat ancient tempiee of mcaJoalable treasuiee. But his 
wealth touaed at laut the jealorusy of hia master, which 
waa inflamed to fury hy the discoTeiy of Mirgimola’^s 
amonr with the q^ucea-dowager, and he openly thieatcued 
to destroy him. But the viaier, apprised in fiino of his 
master's intentions hy QUO of Lis creaturea at the oourt, 
was able to escape with all hia treasures to the camp of 
Prince Anmngseh, ^en goremor of the nBighbouring 
proTincoB^ who, acting upon his advice, hy a secret expo 
dition surprised and all but captured the king of Gol- 
conda, and blockaded Llm for two mgnthB in his &rtrese, 
until Le waa, through the intriguea of hie brother and 
sdster, recalled hy letters from Shah Jehan, ju&t as he was 
on the point of starving tho garrisou into a surrendoT. 
Mirgunola, on his introduction to the Groat Moguls gained 
bifi favour by magnificent praseuts, foremost amocget which 
figured the unedarapled Diatnord in question.* 

When the wily Persi&ti, having thus so neatly “ wrought 
hie great revenge ” upon hie former sovereign, in the mout 
literal sense made himself friends out of the mammon of 
unrighteousness by saoiifioing his unparagoned Diamond 
to his new patron, Shah Jehan-—ita weight, isayB Tavernier, 
was no less than 787^: carats. The stone howevetr, as waa 
unavoidable in one of such magnitude, was ftill of flaws, to 
, got rid of which (as it would seem) the inaparial jeweller, 

■ Mirgiiiiola'a hifftury !b minaSely relAted by Bernier in liis' Katiatten 
fes fmm persaiml knewisd^ be having gp\M to 

Agm in 1355, and ustofilaed in India twelve yeara, dnrinff of 
which he was AarungECli's own phyMciau. He ^ves no particadsffl as 
to the quaJity or nhe of the Biemorud ^ so junch talked Abdot," u La 
eapress«d it, 
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Horteicifiio BoTgtiSt a YonetiaELT* cut it down eatitelj by 
grinding and Baling any partioles by 

deaTage^ to the cmnparutivflly inBignificant weight of 
240 csamta* The figure ha iJmfi bruught it to vraa 
KHind rose of the sbapo of an, egg out in tmi/' and Tery 
high'OTownei, to Use the tech^niosl terms: " 0iie rose 
rondej fort hanta dun efitd, .... da la EnSniB forme quo 
01 rejn avoit ooup^ ina. eeuf par ie milieu/^ He doubtleBB 
fenciad that he had "been completely snoceesful m affecting 
h.ia grand object, for the stone was now “ of fine 'trateri, 
with only one ersde on the lower adge and one littlo fiaw 
in ita interior" But the Mogul (whetliei Shah Jehan or 
Aunmgzieb ia not stated) -waa eo vexed at thia lamantablo 
waate of the precionE subatanca and tha yet more lament¬ 
able diminution of the weight ef the finished work* that 
instead of paying the ■unlucky Venetian for hie inoredibla 
labour, he fined him 10,000 rupees, and “moire too if be 
bad had it to lose," obgorves Tavornier. Doubtless Borghia 
was at the time well content to be allowed to keep h-ia 
head upon his BhoulderB.f Thia Diamond was exhibited 
to TaTemier (Hot. 1^ 1S05) together with the othei cro^vn 
jewels, in the pregouco of Aunmgaeb himself, then the 

* Imdently the jawhller mentleasd, irJiLeufi rnmuing bini, by 
6 £ lUTing laiftn at the Mofful's coort after hanag chealod all 
the prinoea of Europs with M& daniilets. 

t Tavaraier flhflerrBg hejenponSi eette pien® aTnit 414 en Europe, 
OH IVuroit goRverufa d'un au'tei ear ca eu eurolt fir^ de hem 
naorcoaus, et sUe aeroqt denieTM^fl pliM peaftuto, au Jicu ^u'eUe & 4fe 
teute MsAniag that pieces of reiqgecteble size woald ha?®' 

been Cub off at the first aliaping aud turncid ■be aoDonnt;, whilm, 

tlifl DJamond Itself^ if pinperly plairaed, Tfould have retBined mpre ' 
of its ori^final weight; wheieea all ibJa ivaa wasted by ita beliif 
entirely giouM down oai. ■the whsel, irodnotdJ«ai«JtoaLBf>Dbe£brohiinci. 
Se goea OH te say thah biui BaighiB nadeclttocd his buamaHu ht 
would havo get oah of ii apme good bits Jbi: buneelf. without doing 
auy wTon,g to hifl employer, be&idaa tedng himself all tha treuble of 
griYi rIrYip it down,—‘^binh ffg pehae d^^gEBCt.*' ' 
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reigning emperor. The whole buBinesB was oonduotod 
with the utmost solemnity and precision: the stones were 
brought in upon two lacquered trays covered with brocade, 
Akalkan, the keeper of the jewels attending, they were 
counted over tbrice, and a list of them made out by three 
scribes. “ For,” adds the old Frenchman, “ the Indians do 
all business with the utmost circumspection and patience, 
and if they see any one in a' hurry, or making a fuss 
about anyUiiug, they either stare at him without saying a 
word, or else laugh at him for a fool.” (Tor the full 
details of this interesting transaction the reader is re¬ 
ferred to his * Voyage^* ii. pp. 278, 372.) 

Tavernier, after carefully examining the great Diamond 
and w'eigbing it v^ith his own hands (as he expressly 
states), which proves that at the time it was unset, has 
given us what is eviden^y a very faithful drawing of it, 
and which exactly corresponds with his own description' 
of its weight, form, and pattern. 

All the circumstances warr^t the belief that tftu was 
the grand Diamond that Nadir Shah acquired by the in¬ 
genious device above related, just before the sack of Delhi 
in 1739. It is supposed still to exist amongst the regalia 
of the Persian crown, and to be there designated as the 
Deryai Nbor, “The Ocean of Light.” But as* no stone of 
that unmistakable size and pattern is to be recognised 
amongst the drawings of the Shah’s Diamonds brought 
lately to thiR oountry, there is better reason to believe 
that it disappeared, perhaps to turn up again at some 
future day, in the plundering of Nadir's treasures, which 
followed the assassination of that conqueror. 

This “'Mogul” is often confounded -with the Kohv 
Noor, and the same tales are repeated as to the disoovaxy,^^ 
fortunes, and influence of either, without dianrimipatioiu 
But Tavernier had no knowledge of the latter, &r it w 
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impo33il>l^ to r^guiBe a Btone of so nmrkod a ckairaotea' 
in hia snbjoin&d deecription of tlio lost of AuruDg^eb'g 
Bi&Jnond^L 

The nest lurgeet to the tvafl peajHghapodj “en 

fort honne fbnne, et de h&He san,” weighing 02^ ratia = 
54 ^ car.: the rati heing taken at SJ gts., or ^ carat. All the 
other Diftmondfl were much inferiDT in weight even to this. 

But Bemier mentions that Shah Jehani the host judge 
of preciouH stones in India then livingH” still retained 
posBsesion (though deposed and in confinement) of a 
large quantity of his own coUocting, and on Aorungaeb's 
manifesting s desiia to ohtftin them (nnder the protence of 
borrowing a few to grace hie coroitation—rather a oool 
Teqneet under the dreumstancoE), eent him word that the 
hammers were kept in read ideas to smash thoin to dust 
upon the first attempt to deprive the rightful owner of 
thenrii. It is more thjm probable that tlio Koh-i-Noor was 
of the number: for Shah Jehan was still in poagegeion ot 
hia Hfe and treasures at the rima of Tsvemieris visit 

Indeed, the list of Aiitungseb's jewela mast fltrika every 
intelligent reader as poor in the extreme for so mighty a 
monarch, having for tributaries the kings of Goloonda and 
of Vizapour. But this poverty is fully explained by the 
penni^don gnmtod to hisfhtlier to retain hia old favourites 
as the solace of bis captivity, Anaongst th^ would n^ 
cossarily be the Kohd noor,. both by reason of its value 
and its fame. On Shah Jeban's deaths in the Febiaaiy 
following Tavemieris intarriew with his son, those jawols, 
whioh filled a large basin, were surrendered by the de¬ 
throned omperoria tBo-well-beloTed daughter and com* 
panion in captivity^ JetSmira, to Aumng^eb, then firmly 
eabiblLshed on the throne. 

The question, will naturally ajisc. How came MirgimoWs 
egpeciat present to Shah Johan, and therefore the old 
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c’wn private properly^ to b^. foundj "befors li;& damiscj in 
tha pQsseeeioTi of liie iin dutiful eyn? A fiatisfactoi^' fttiswer 
is eupplifid by a reference to ihe lengih of time required 
for cutting Isirge Diamonds by tbe old procaBB. The 

Begent^” half the siae of the Mogul," lequiied fjrw 
years for the operatLoi^ although facilitated by recoureo. 
to claaraga : the "Mogul" theieforej Tvliich, baBidea being 
of a more elahorato pattern, ’?r&B entirely gitnmd away 
upon the wheel, camiot posBibly be supposed to have oocm- 
pied leas than double that apace of time for its cutting, 
yew Miigimela toet refuge at the Moguba court in 
and before the end of the next year hhah Johan (then 
upwards of Bcventy'), having fallaii dangerously ill, had 
been virtually depotied, amd, as it were, imprisoned by 
his eldest ficn Da™, who thus sought to ijutice sure of the 
oneceBsiom Auinng^ieb took up arms agaioist Dam, defeated 
him, and proclaimed himeelf' emperor in Auguat, 16B6. 
Thus, almo&t immodiateLy upon the great stone's being put 
into BO'rghiij’ hands, ita rightful owner had lost all control 
over it: in f&ot, bad he been able or permitted to euperLn- 
tond the operation, there can be no doubt his ejqperienoe 
ai\d tfLBte in aunh matters would have brought about a 
widely different result. ■ 

There now remains to be odnsidered a theory advanced 
by Brof, MaslreJ^o, and supported by very elaborate aud 
ingenious oalbul^tio^fSp^but in which 1, though moBt re¬ 
luctant to* differ f^oin so high an authority, ounnot possibly 
acquiesce. ^Jofly eta tod it amonnta to this, that the large 
Diamond exhibited to TavemieT: wad notMij-giniola'e (which 
he never saw at all, it being still in the keeping of ils 
second owner'), but the Koh-i-noor itself, and that be 
applied to the latter the story he had heard about 'Borghfe, 
and bis mode of treating the other. To gat over ti* vast ■: 
diaorepancy between the weights of the two, it ia 
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geated that Taverfiier Wfl6 in eriDi aa to the rati in which 
that of the “Mogul” ia estnaatedi and ooufbundod the 
with tho jeweiie^'Vraii, thus Ecarly doubling tlua 
Bum of the 320 lati*, the Indiaii weight of the stone ahown 
hitUs and hringing it up to the 240 carats given by him^ 
instead of the actual 104 of the Koh-i-noor.* All this 
assertion rosts on. the single fact that Baber atjitcfl the 
' weight of the great Ihamond captured by Humajnm, 
which all agree to be the Koh-hnoor, at © miecalfl = 320 
rutaswhilst the atone Been by Tavernier was precisely 
of that weights although by his eathnating the rati at 
aeven-eightbs of & carats he brings np the flam to the 
excess already epecifiedr Against this Bolitary argument 
a whole hoat of others are to be Opposed The stone 
Tavemieir so carefully ectammed with all the attention 
itfl unique character and history would naturally excite 
in hims wag ciTculaij ncfle-cut, veiy deeps cf due water^ with 
but ona little cracfc entqmallyj and one flaw Internally, 
»tid the worlt upon it that of an European lapidary; 
■whereas the Koh-i-noor was in outhno an irregular ellipse, 
facetted to no defltdte patterUi very flat, exhibited no more 
vsater than a bit of rock-cryetal, had several flaws, besi^tj 
a large defloieucry or fracture at one endj and rode groovea 
cut in the gidcB, whilst all" the work upon it was of that 
peculiar character which the least experienced oyo would 
detect at Once as that of a Hindoo diamond-out ten f 

' 82& EBtie, ■cftloaldbed acooKiins to die vaJtw by Profoewr 

will aibout lfi4 mrate. 

t A aeoodid theoty bBJ beau started almost too ladi'CroLia to require 
mentiDTiiii^, but that it beta appeared in porint, and baen nq>ubliabGd 
HA veil tiaudedr It mokea Emgtiis fufi up Clio entrnEt^ii 

to bia skill into tAraa,—tha Mogul, tbe Koh-i-noor, ami a third suptoied 
a mOn^ the of thn hatsm of enmB patty ItejcJl, wtucsu tmte uame 

to be devour^ in iBBSt, and vldch Dr. Buko tpeslm nf ti “ supposed ta 
ho cut flmm the Ejoh-i-uoor/' the guppcsidoa bearing upoaj ito ftwie the 
evident aiamp ef a bit of ctiesa-room eos«lp. 
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Beeidegj it is almost beyoiid b&lief that a man ’wiiose bUHi- 
nfl&s "Vras thfl dealing’ in Uiomonda, and ’W'ho had vieited 
India expresely for that purpose, aliauld not have tmdei'^ 
stood tho tine relation of the rati to the oarat^ a -wodglit 
Qtat he waa every day lasiogj and thua have cTieated 
hjmsolf to BO ojcaggerated an extent in all his dealings 
^ith the native mercliante. And what, with me, settles the 
matter, his ostimato of the rati is almost the same as that 
given, a hundred years before him by the WBlhinformed 
Grftroiae ah TTorto, wlio puts it at three grains of wheat, 
and the Fortngue&e carat at four.'* 

TEE “EJTT'’ OR REGENT:’ 

This etonfij found at Pnteah leaguss from tdia city of 
Goloonda, was next to Mirgimola^s the largaet on record, 
weighing in the rough 410 eamtSb It was ho-nght by 
Governor Fitt of Fort St. George, Madras, the Farse* 
merchant Jatuchnnd, according to hia own statesmeint, for 
the sum of 12,5001, and not from “the honest factor," 
to whoso agency Pope assigned its acquisition, to Pitt’s 
infinite annoyanoe, Po tnit it into a perfect brilliant, in 
London, occupied two entire years at a cost of hOOtH .; 
hut which was nearly covered by the value of the frag¬ 
ments aeparated in shaping it, which amounted to 85001 
This operation reduced its weight to- carats, 

* The violent finotuatipofi in the wsi^t of the rati, at difClecreiit 
(tre abowd hj th* note la tbe ‘ AyBen-Alittiy,' p. SS2-, uMiit “ JeweUaiE' 
"Weig^hfa Hia llajeEt^ liea fliod it at 2 bisureha, or 1C Wleynwraj 
to the Itutbea.^ And utsier "EanVers' Weighfa—"romi£rIy tbo 
Itnttoa Contained d barleycoma.” Ntur S3 bsileyiKHTia fliteraUy, ao- 
coniing to Ootkorequal 34 giaina troy ; so that the linleyccim = | 
giHiTL tioy, Acc^ndiiiJl to this, the itnoient rad = 4g sraiog i and 
AkhaFa-aew H[ifi=7j 3;rainB: anch bein^fttr in eicBaa above Tavamler's 
estimate, 

rr 0 ” ' :r 
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l>ut made it, for perfection of Bli&pe aa ’well a& purity 
of water, the first Diamond m the world; as it still 
oontinnes. After a long nogotiatioD^ the Kcgont Orleans 
canclnded tlie purchase of it for 13-6>000i,: a price con.- 
eidsred very much "below its Tulue; for in the invcntoiy 
of the Degalis^ it ia entered at twelve milliona of francSj 
or 430,0001. 

Dffenhach, a German traveller who visited this eaiintrj' 
in the year 1712, sfutes in hiB most amusing account of 
hia Eojcurn in London (whei'e with true TeufoniQ oon- 
ecientiousD.esfl he made a point of feeing all the aighta 
from "Cupid'a Garden” on the Thames to "Woodward's 
foBBilfi) that ho made many fniitlenK attempts to obtain a 
view of this Diamond, then recently brought home by 
Gkivemor Fitt, and the fome of which had already been 
Spread all over Dnrope. But there was no obtaining an 
interview with the for from onviablo posticjssor, sc fearful 
was he of robbery (and not without camso in tli.oao 
nnpolioed days) that-ho never let "bo hao-wn beforohand 
the day of hiB coming to town; nor slept tivice cunBccu- 
tively in the Bamc house. During the neitt five years-— 
that is, TUitil the Fogont relieved him of ita cuatody in 
I717j Pitt must lia-ve felt his too-preoiom> stone almoat 
,aB harrasEiing a. posseBBiun as did its first finder: the 
slave who, as the story goee, concealed it in a gash made 
for^its reception in the calf of his log> until he bad the 
opportonity of escaping to Madras. Tliere the poor wroteh 
foil in with an English Ekipper, who, by promising to 
find a purchaser for the atone on condition of halving 
the proo&eda, lur-ed him on board his ship, and there 
disposed of hia oLaims by pitching him overbfiftrd. Tha 
rogue obtained from jamebund loo more for this wen- 
deifnl picoo th,an the paltry sum of lOChOl., which he 
Bpeodily ran through in debauchery, and when all was 
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lianged biiubielf^—a meet aippmpmte finaltf. to the 

tale. 

The robbery of tba Garde already allTidcd to 

(SflrnJy)j wiafi effected under tby most anspicious cironin- 
stances as regards the beepers : who were Eoppoaed to have 
acted in the mteraBt of the royal family^ 'The Itegaliaj 
Including g^dd plate of almast incalculable value, had been 
sealed up by the officors of the Commtiee of Paiia, after 
the TOasriaoJ-ee of the I Oth of August On the 17th of the 
following months the seals were found hroken, the locks 
picked by means of false keys, and the cabinots empty. 
The thieves wore never diacovored; but an anonymouB 
letter directed to ihe Gommtine gave the infonnation where 
to find the Pegentt together with the noble Agate Chalice 
of the Abbot Suger (which had been burled in the All^e 
dea Yenves In the Champs Elyiedes), the latter stiipped of 
its preoioufl gold-mgunting. Both those objects were too 
weU known to be convertible into money without eeitain 
deteotion ^ hence this politenesa, on the part of the thieves; 
but overythhig elae had diaappe&red for over. The fortunes 
of Buonaparte may be aaid to have been founded npon. this 
Diamond: it was verily the Bock upon which hia empire 
was built, for after the famous ISth Brumaire, by pledging 
the S^ent to the Dutch Q-ovemmentt he procured the 
funds indiepenaabla for the consolidation of his power. 
After ha became ompercTt ho wore the Diamond set in 
tlie pommel of hie atatc-eword; doubtless holding {^lat to be 
a more aignifioant and needful article of hia imporifll para^ 
phernalia than either crown or eeeptre. One is tempted 
to indulge, after old Plmy*B fashion* in profound reffectiona 
upon the direct imflusnae of this remarkable gem in raising 
to the helm of governmont of the two hostile natioEi^a ; ia 
one the Corsioeii adventurer* in the other his once equally 
i-ffhowned adversary WilUain Pitt, whose accesaion to the 
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premifiTeliip tad never been "but for tlici fortune baaed upon 
lie of his great-gTamlffltiior+ 


TI:fE “ OSLOFF.'^ 

The Orloff Diamond now sert in the top of the imperial 
tioeptro of itussio^ is said by report to have otigiimllj 
fonued one of the eyas of the great Idol at Sberingbam^ 
A French deserter having literally become anamcnred '< de 
ses bcansc hy a pretended convemion and a great 

show of dtjfvotion got bimeelf mada ono of the prieEta to 
the temple, and, watching his opportunity, eitraotod hie 
patron's eye from the Hootet, and made off with it to 
Madras^* It is to be supposed that the god whilst waiting 
for fortune to send him a fellow-diamond to complete hie 
optics had made shift with one of glass in the meanwhilci 
as only one diamond figurse in the etory. Its weiglit is 
193 car'ata, and its pattern a rose cxti'emoly bigh-orownedT 
in faot iniich TetH^mbling the shape of the " Mogul in 
Tavernier's drawing. TJiat it is an Indian-ont stone, 
prof ilaskelyne, who lately examined it with care, ftsexires 
me there can be no doubt; all the facete exhibit tie blunt 
edges and rounded suifaices that mark the style. Its water 

ijfef _ ^ 

^ TIuk hit af mmaiiM ia ^itdei by Dnteaii, writing nl tl]® time. Mbrti - 
eriidit, howtviw> McmB dua to the acociiiiit wlileb FiiHus (Tnyngo Hr) 
esiyE he hed jocaineii frona tbe son of the Tender, bu Armenian 
luuned ShaJiwss. Ttiie m-ftn hnd pmthBeM it ^om an Aiglinn 
Geoei'a], foraaerly in the Bgxrice of Naflii Hhah, Iti origioal place 
baM bon amongst lliQ BtoiiSB daoorutia^ thOrt con^nami^a ihione; and 
Tjpaa fbg plnudering of big frenaury, after hia eagnasLnation, this enor¬ 
mous HiamniHl had Mloii in the tbaic of the Afghan, In ontlinl ft ao 
nmeb rcaamblefl Tavornier'a " Kfigid," tibftt if we admit tie pdauibility of 
jonifl error in hla ealciilEitjon of Uis wejgbi O'f the hittor, the Orloff 
inny olaim to ba that Jong-loat pboeniT. CettaJn It ia that Nadir Bhah 
brought it hack eutioDgfit the spoila ol Ilelhi, along with the Kchd' 

matr 
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Iws a faint cast of yellow. The story goes on that the 
successful Frenchman sold his prize to an English captain 
for 2000/., the captain resold it in London to a Jew for 
12,000/., and snhscqnontly the stone got into the hands of 
a Greek, who offered it for sale to Catharine II., but she 
declined the purchase as beyond her means. Prince Orloff, 
however, bought it and presented it to his imperial mistress 
(1772), paying for it 90,000/. in ready money, an annuity 
of 4000/. for the seller’s lifetime, and a patent of nobility 
into the bargain. 


THE « NIZAM” 

This Diamond is somewhat almond-shaped, almost in 
its native condition: although it seems to exhibit some 
traces of an attempt to shape it into the mystic Font, 
probably with the intention of its being placed, as her, 
usual attribute, in the hand of Parvati, the goddess of 
generation. In the cast from it which I have examined, 
the ineffectual attempts of the Hindoo lapidary to work 
the obdurate material to his fancy eire extremely curious. 
This stone was by some very ominous accident broken 
asunder in the year of the great Indian revolt. Weight 340 
carats. 

t 

RAJAH OF MATTANS. 

This Diamond comes next to the original crystal of the 
Begent in magnitude, its weight being 387 carats, and is 
reported to be of the finest water; as far as can be judged 
in its native state. It was found at Landak, Borneo, 
in the year 1787, Lowe (‘Sarawak,* p. 28) was informed 
by a party professing to he a competent judge of stones^ 
that he had examined this renowned Diamond, whioh.is 
aotnally in the possession of present Bajah: it U 
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figg-ebap&d, Tvitli am impreeBioa (indentation) on oiie hide. 
Buti adds the Eame infoa'mant, to strnngora a inoro bit of 
crystal is eliown in its eteftd, out or fettr of exciting tlio 
cupidity of bis neigbbonrB the Dufcli at I'ontiniai, 'ivhc^ 
Lftving already despoiled thia nnjEortunato pi'inco of lire 
lands, would certainly seize upon tbijH lajut relic of hit) 
pio^erity were they aesured of ita genultiGUtiBB. Such 
being the fitate of the case, the true eliameter of this long- 
celebrated gain cannot he regarded as eatisfactorily eeta- 
bljEhedn 

*'TBF GSA2^J> OUJtS OF TOSCaHY-^ OTHKRWJ^B 
CAlLEJ> “ TSB AmriilAN YELUAK'* 

This stone lenjains the largest cut Diamond in iCuropc, 
after the Orloff, weighing las?^ cui'ats. Tawjrnier, w-Jic 
bad seen it at Floreiice in the middle of the seventeenth 
century^ and who gives a very accurate di’awiiig of it> 
reinai'ts wha-t a pity it is that “ its wjutor luis a, tingo of 
yellow.” This tv^c, I am informed on tlie higlieat autlio- 
lity is a vei^^ strong ono ind!eed, almost dosl rac ing ita 
hiilliancy. Its pattern is ft double rOKe: that is, a nphe- 
jfoidal stone feeetted on both sides. There is a tradition 
thftt it was bought for e trifle off ft curioBity stall ia 
Florence, being conEtdered as no niorE> than a ycUow 
crystal. This must have been sboiily before Tavcrniei^s 
visit (who flftys nothing of its history), for the wull-in- 
formed De Laet, writing bnt a few years before^ bad. heard 
nottiiug of the enistence of Diamondn. of this extra¬ 
ordinary* weight. A fable retftiled as frequonrly ns the 
other respecting the Sanoy, but inhiaitelj more prepoS’ 
teroiiB, makes out (hii also .to be the identical stone, Bcr- 
quem's masterpiece, lost by Charleg either at Qranson 
or Nftnoy. How it has passed, changing its title thereby, 

* Mcntaoiiloj 7D oarats lift thd hipbeet UmiE known [p, 9 Jl 
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from TuBoanj into tlie keeping o£ the -very 
Emperor cf Auati'la is unlcnoi^^n to me: probably it 
ac<3o.ii5p*7ii&(l Peter L-eopold in hiB tranelation from the 
Grand Ducal to the imperial dignity. 


mAMOND-auTTim^ 

The ait of diamond-cntting seems to hnYo had ite birth 
in HindoBtan^ and that at a veiy early period. This may 
be inforreds thongh some whet indhiectly^ from mimy eir- 
cumst&nces, Gai'dae ab HortOj -wiiting in l5C5j remmitg 
that the Hindoos set a ’'^ery high value upon the^ Dia- 
monds of the "Old Booh,” particulaiiy those iSnitihed by 
the band of Katiu'e herself, called by them ^^Kaifes **for^ 
flay they, ^as mueh as a virgin ig to be jji-efierred to- a 
^ojuan sdi'eady deflowered, ao much is a Diamond per¬ 
fected by Katiire snperiot to one poliihed by human art/ 
lint the Portuguese hold the contrary opinion, and set 
a much higher value upon ,the arti&cially-cait etcuea,” 
Again, the antiquity of the Indian nio(hod of diamond- 
cutting may be gathered from the fact that when Taver¬ 
nier viflitt'd the Paoloonda mine {I6f>5) lie found a ninl- 
titude of diarncmd-Hiutters eetftbhfllied there, and fully 
employed, Eaoh was fumiahed with a wheel of a/eel, 
about the eise of a, dinner^piate. They operated on only 
one fltone at a tilKfo, but did their work rapidly, having 
diamond-powder a tiwfeiwm. If the rough stone were 
oleiur, Ihey did nothing more than pcHah the natural faces 
of the crystal, in order not to detract from the weight, but 
if it oontuiiiEed flaws, or black or red Bpechs, they covered 
it all over iciii eo as to diagnisa them. So in- 

variably waa thia their practice that Tavemiar, as tjooa 
as he saw an Indian Diamond fecetted, was certain of its 
being defective, and was put on his guard accordingly* 
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It is eautrary to the Hind<>o n&tnre to fliij^pOBe tbat 
tliey had leamt this art from EuTO;peane^ ’¥rho tliemfielvea 
were Only oomnienediig to focet tha Ddamnnd (as will be 
sbown preHently), and pei'haps to make Uoses floifle twonty 
years bafcjra. Besidea, liad the method been of recent 
introduction at the minee, that veiy particular observer^ 
TaTemierT would oortainly ba^fe noted it down- Again, 
the Koh'i-'noor, a gieni known &om ‘^the times of the 
gods ” -was in ita origimd atate cot after a very remarfc- 
ahle pattern, heing covered with a row of long narrow 
facete, enclosing the base of an extremely depressed fbur- 
fiided pyramid. Now, even supposing this was done after 
the stone bad come into Baber's poBsossion^ which indeed 
fleemg indicated by his worda that it was out it 

weighed eight mjRoala,'' yet even this latest date refers 
to the year ]530-2> long before any such fancy-outting 
had been thought of in Eoropei 

To come now to the invention of the Boms art (ccr its in¬ 
troduction from the Hast) in Europe, a subject perplexed 
with the most conflictiag statements, arising mainly from 
the writers upon this point having siicoesaively copied 
the Kmjeotores of others, instead of taking tha trouhle 
to consult original and contemporary anthorities. These 
‘'Ifeiflfsfitw'ca will be noticed in what foilows, luad something 
mora aatisfaetory, it is hoped, bccanse oollectad in the 
opposite manner, will be offered in tlieir stead. 

In the Sret place, we may take, as well founded the 
“ vetufi et oonstftus opbio ” that the true method O'f entting 
the Diamond, meaning by this term the power of rednoing 
it into any desired pattern, was unknown in jEtirops be¬ 
fore its invention by Louis de Eeigbeua (or Bertjiaem) o-f 
Bruges, in the year 1475.: Lahoido, indeed, pretends to 
discover mention of de dmfflani,' one of them, Her¬ 

mann, being designated “a skilful workman,” aa seta- 
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blialied at Faria ao early kb 1407 j and alao qf tbTse 
dia/tnojd slypert at Bruges, in 14rG5. But tlie veiy title of 
the last profeaBionala pravcs of itself tiiat their practice ex¬ 
tended no fin-tlaer than tJie polishing the natural facea of 
the crystal, or the removing the greemEli film that fre- 
q^uendy veils ita purity; operaticais to be effected with the 
aid of emery algne, although by a very tediona proceaa.* 
Lonh^ do Bei'ghgm first essayed hia new-'invented art 
upon three large Diamondfl entnuftei to him by Charlea 
the Bold; the first a deep-shaped stone (confounded by all 
retaileris of the story in laUr tiroes with tho famous jSafliy); 
the second flat and thin, a kibh in fact, which the Duhe 
presented to Sixtus IV.; the thii'd, being very irregular 
in outline, the artist out into the figures of a heart and 
triangle comblnod, which, was eet in a ring shaped as 
two hands clasped (the symhol of good ifeiith) and sent to 
liouis XI,; an allusion, though in an aoceptahle form, 
to his deficiency in that virtnOt The improvement in 
the beauty of the Diamond, thus treated, was eo remark- 
ahle that Charles rewarded the inventor (according to the 
testimony of his descendant Sohert da Beerquem) with the 
munificent donation of 3000 ducatfl. ^ 

The exact style of cutting Diamonds thus inangurafed 
may still be seen^ in numerous jewels dating from the next, 
cantury. The only patterns known to KentmaxmT writing 
in axe the and the Tha 

first, the Paint (a name still in. nse)^ is a fbur-eided pyra- 
midj produced by simply polishing the faces cf the native 
octahedron, and making them exactly tme and regular* 
The other, the Table, required much more work ; the apex 
of th& crystal being gronnd down to a square, o-r oblong, 

XisbcT4.e''9 will fetimd stated at length, and mans fully 

aaswaiBd, ftirthct un, in the Mctiou wliere we ccnie to treat the 
aotuel aperetion. 
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plane, the oppcjsite e^ttremilj being likcwi^gi reiluced tu & 
plana, hut of mueh Enaaller ar&ft; the sides were bmught 
to a. right angLa witli eaph other i this proportion hcjiing 
observed, that the width of two gides added together eliOLild 
equal that o£ the upper plane surtkcOi wbioli gave the 
pattern its name of the Tc^le. But if the stone wore a 
Lasque (a flat, ehalloTv paTallelogram), then the lower 
poj-tioii was dispensed ■w'ith^ and.the Table consisted of 
nothing more than the fop and the upper sloping sideE, 
nothing being left below the aetting edge, or Theao 

pi-oportions are taken fvom Do Boot, who, writing aomo forty' 
years after Kenttnann, observes that although ihs Faint 
vFUJi the most frequently seen, {as the Tiew of any oollec- 
tion of Cinque-Gonto jewek will oondrm) yet the Table was 
ounBiderad of mnoh higher value. This latter pattern wag 
indflod no novelty, it bad long b&en a fi*vouTite with the 
medig&val lapidaries for ctitting all the softer fftonea. Often 
by slicing off the corners of the square they produced the 
oetagon. a form then highly in vogue on aooonnt of its 
rythsgorean mystic virtue i and antique gems thes re¬ 
shaped frequently occur in the signets of the times.. The 
pieces of rock-CTyetal moimted in the huge Papal (A-edeniial 
rings of the same period are out as regular ^hles. The 
^harder etonee, like the Sapphire, were, as in antiquity, 
poliehed with more or less regularity into a douhlo-eonvox 
form, now termed cut en cotocAoH (from eabo^ a head), 
known to the English trade by thg homely but expressive 
njime of 

The K&vonteiinth oantary introduced several nofvol pat- 
^fei'ng into the ofeiier of the dlamond-outton Be Laet, 
writing in 1347, thus noticefi the great advance fha art 
had made m hia own ttmea^ *' The indueljy of these 
diamond-workers has of late years made very grieat pra- 
gieas, eo that they BO longer leqnire the aid of such 




elaboratg mMskinery as ia figured by Be Boot. liesidae^ 
they liave diecoTered a mode of dividing the Diamond into 
two or more parta; nay, njore^, with a "boldneas that is 
nBnally aiioc^ful, of idmpi-jfff it, whenever neoessity so 
xeqnir&a or the hope of profit tem;^ts them; for hy this 
expedient they produce two and somettmag three Diamonds 
ont of one, and likewise extirpate any flaw that liijH inBide 
and would spoil tho beauty of Jhe entire gem. The 
cutting through the Diamond is performed by means of a 
fine wire smeared witit oil and Diamond-powdot, whioh 
ia worked to and fro like a saw : an instrument most ele¬ 
gantly adapted to its purpoae.. Of dsavinff, the process is 
somewhat mors expeditious, but, at the saine time, more 
ha^aardous; although now-a-days they are so expert at 
this art as very seldom to faih” But as regai'ds the 
then in nse, they were confined stiil (aa fifty years 
before) to the PiMJit and the Tdbl$; which he doBcribes, 
giving their proportions in virlually the sauae terms as 
these above qnqted from De Boot. De Laet, however, adds 
one remarfe of intereat in the history of tins art. The 
Lasques, inaamuch as they have not sufiSoient tbiokneBs 
(for the patterns just mentioned) are formed into imper- 
f^t shallow Tables ; ot else they are rednced into the out¬ 
line of a rose, Or & heart, or a triangle, or a shield, and 
Are diversified, but only on the surface, with several 
tsriojigles* or ioaansrcfl, which gives them remarkable effect, 
and by this tneanB the stones make a show of much 
greater weight than they really posaeBS. But in oEd rifnes, 
when these gams were rare importations into Europe, the 
jewellei'fl used to shape and polish thom in pretty nearly 
the flcune isi wAidfe tAey foimd iwtumHj, aa one 

may see in old-fashioned, necklaces, in which you will find 

* TTiaugolaT cbII^ no^ This is the fiist unties 

of European &celtiii^ to be fhund r&vwHotb. 
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sMpa, ’widi their masta sund TaJclSj and jsimilar dgvices, 
done wihh. estraoi^inaiy ingenuity'; bnt tJmt Bia- 

mondU are so plentifuln the vorkfira do nat pay that 
attention to economy, hnt shape the stoao by cutting.'* 

So far wo have pi’floecdcd on sure gronnd: the origin 
and the date of the other patterns ii^ luoro a matter of 
eonj'ooture. The xeguJar iiomr, a hemtHphore covered with 
smBill facetfl, is sn^^ossd to have been inveutotl at Paris 
abont the middle of that centtny under the auspicae of 
Oardinal Masarin, a great amatonr of Diamonds. Thie 
opinion was first started by Caire, btit muat be reoeived 
with all the caution noecfisitated by the national p&t- 
chujii for claiming every elegant discovery in art for 
France. It U much more probable that it waa an liaUtm 
impiovement upon a very old fivshion. We have 

seen Borgfdt, the VeTtsiiun, cutting Shah Jehaii*B monatei^ 
Diamond into a true JEom before the date of 16d5. The 
Orlnff, undcnhtedly an Indian'cut stone, is likewise a 
regulajr, though eiiaggerated, Soae ; and, if there be any 
truth in the tale afl te ite original dgstination, must have 
been shaped before the era of the Hogul eonquost of 
Hindostan. The greatorr part gf Aurimgzcb*s X^uunonda 
are also descrihed hy Tavemiox as To&c^lut. Now, thgaa 
all came to him from his father, as he was no purobassr 
himBelf of such trifies. For the understanding of the 
pattema known in this century nothing can be more in- 
BtrQOtive than TavemieT'a plate (II. 874) of the twenty 
largest dismondB brought hrom India by him, and sold to 
Louis Xiy. in 1G6S (who ennobled, him ter bis successful 
execution gf his commiBsion), Some axe cn£ like the angient 
deep Table, and aptly termed in French ehux; ethers 
are Tables wanting under-plane; one is cut precdsely 
^ftfter the fiisliiaii of the ; another, veiy deepi, 

has the outline of a &nKMiif3 but is sunouiLded with litda 
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&cetfi,—a novel and elegant idea; two are perfect hriUo- 
leties ; the last, of 31 ^ carats, a deep Rose. 

But to* return to Europe. It is certain that Mazarin 
ordered the twelve largest crown diamonds to be re- 
out after a neio fashion, which fashion Caire plausibly 
enough supposes to have been the covering them all over 
with numerous little facets. Of ibis pattern the San<^' 
is a good example; so is the Austiian Yellow Diamond, 
which last is known from Tavernier’s drawing of it to 
have been so cut prior to 1C60, but when or where cannot 
be discovered. These twelve diamonds of the Crown went 
afterwards by the name of Les Douxe MaxarvM. They have 
all vanished: the last of the number is entered on the 
Inventory of 1792 as Le diasikme Mazarin, weighing 16 
carats and valued at 20001. It is described amongst the 
brilliants as being of “ forme carr6e arrondie, de boime 
eau, vif et mal net, fort 4paia” 

The last and crowning invention in the art was that of 
the BriUianty in the last years of the same century, which 
is due to Yinoeimo Feruzzi, of Yenice, a city then the 
chief seat of the bnsiness in Europe (Tav. ii. 343). This 
person, by means of experiments upon coloured stones, 
discovered what are now h^ld the true principles of cutting 
the Brilliant {Brilliant rScoupi), which is the ancient deep 
Table, modified by receiving 82 facets above and 24 below 
the girdle of the stone.* 

The foregoing details are not of mere antiquarian curi¬ 
osity : they possess a certain practical value in these 
times, when the jowoller’s-work of the Benaissance is 
sought after with the same avidity as any other production 
of that tasteful era. To meet the ever-growing demand, 
regular manufactories of Medisevsd as well as Renaissance 

* These technical terms will be explained further on, when the^ 
actual operation of catting is described. 
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iaweljj flare fully employed atPsune and, mors e&peciaHj, 
at Frankfort-surTitlaiiie. It ia obvious that Ono curtain 
oritenoai fur dateoting Buch fabrications vronld be tiue 
diecovei'y in them of atones cut after & pattern not yet 
invented at the period from ivliicli they claim thoir deacent. 
Ordinary foergera do not posiBoas aufBciffnt hiEtoricftl know- 
lodge to put them. On their guard egaiset tb.ia tOMti and con- 
seqnentJy many elaborate, pretentious fl'jrfigiteu are betrayed 
ut £nft eight by the appearauoo in them of cut OiflinondB 
that had no bi^siuesB there. But the workers of the Fiuni- 
fort fahriiiufi are grown wise by long pmotioe, and keep (ae 
I &m credibly informed) an agent in London^ and doubtleaK 
in other oapitals, with standing orders to buy lip at a 
certain price all the old Tables and Ito.ses that may come 
into the market. 


£N'(?RAVFD D/AJfONDS. 

The caprioioua and mjBdir&cted ingenuity of the Cinque- 
cento artists, ever Boefeing gloiy in the overooming of diffi- 
enlties before held inHuperable, speedily difitinguished 
itself by prodiioing intagli upon the Diamond. If, indeed, 
any credit is to be given to the expreaa stateinoiat of Gar^ 
Eoni (Dwtsaft p. £50), the very first efiorts ot 

the newly*refiUBoitatEd Glyptic Art had essayed, the con¬ 
quest of the most invincible cf gems ; for, according to his 
account, Cai'adoMu the Milauaise, engraver to tJie Mint to 
Julius Ih, had ezecuted upon a Diamond the figure of a 
Father of the chuTcL fur that pontiff as early as the year 
1500. ■ 

Although many of the woilce celebrated under this name 
may in reality have been done in the White Sapphire 
or in the blanched oriental Topaz, yet Clusius, a most 
oompetent judge, apeake to the fact that Clement Birago 
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had engraved tipcrn a Diamond & portmt of Don C&rlos, 
intended for a batnothsl piegant or jjrags ifaiiwur to Auna^ 
dat^hter of -the Emperor M&iimiliBkn II. This was 
actaally Boen by Clnsius during Me resaderuGg in Spain iu 
the year 1504;, Birago had, also engraTed on Diarnond 
the aniiB of Spain as a sigiiet for the e^one iU-fated 
prince. 

The discovery of the method of eiecutiDg Buoh engrav- 
ingB is assigned by Paolo Morigia^ in his * Ifobilitc di 
Milano,^ to Trer^ the famous oameo'artiBt of that city, 
and bis first essay on this stone ivas the cost of arms of 
the Emperor Charles Y* i adding that BiragOj a pupil of 
Trezzo*s, afterwards engraved on a Diamond the portrait 
of Don Carlos, the Priooe of Spain. jElius Everhard 
Vorstins, physician to Maurice cf Ifassam and therefore 
a contemporary and trustworthy authority, in hia Prefoce 
to ‘ GotIkI Daotyliotbeca ’ (published iirst in ISOI) repeats 
Morigia^s statement as to Treazo^e (JVsdcjh’rf) being the 
first inventor, and having out on a Diamond the arms of 
Philip n, Q^ri Hiet-. Dactyl.^' 186) says that Jacohua 
Thromis (who, judging from his namet waa a DoUander) 
engraved “ fimwi’a arts on a Diamond, the sxma of Philip’s 
consort, Queen Mary of England. In the very misoel- 
langous collection belonging to a Hr. Peter (aold at 
Chriatie's, Jin*, 1869)+ Lot SD8+ ig i A gold Ting, set 
with a largo square Diamond, engraved with the arms, 
orowib 6Jid cypher, of Mary Qnegn cf Scots" • 

To oome to mors recent times t in Her Maj satyrs collec¬ 
tion of gems is preserved the signet-ring of Charles IL 
when Prince of Wales, bearing for device the ostrich' 

Itfom; sacriSiCsa bavs bean madift to dc^otton, but cottaniiy neves 
ooB so br^tont aj tbs of an entire Hismoiul into the figura of 

lbs creM, the unique nEuople of whiah is to be osen ELmougst the Hope 
jawale, 
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plnmea l>etweeci ilift lotteifl C, P. vety neatly cut npon 
^ laj^ yellow Diatojond, a Ubla ^ x -f uaoli in diineii- 
moBflif quaintly fasbioned into a beateT-phaped styvenv^lded 
Bhidd. This very intfineetiTig^historfcal relie I liad the 
opportutiLty of myaelf carefolly examining in the aumnier 
of Ifidl. Eaapa quotes (p, 50^) a Head of Foaidomiig 
from the Bedford Cabirijeti whidi he agoribes to the Cav^ 
Costanzi (who flourished at Borne in the beginning of the 
last century) 3 ^‘who distinguiBhecl himself.many en¬ 
gravings upon the Diamond (partioulftrly a Xiada^ and a 
Head of Antinoufl)^ almout all of which are how (1790) 
iu the Cabinet of the King of Fotrtugal." Mariette Eilflo 
cite® a Head, of Ivovo by the same mastev, done for the 
Pfior Yami of Florenoe; and Baepe again, catalogues 
another head of the same Gsessr, also in Diamond, then in 
the posaession of the notarious Count Brtihl. ■ 

B. Harts, in his Catalogue of the Hope Precioiiis Btones, 
dogcrlbog two engraved Diamonds i one the buet of the 
Emperor Deopold D on a large table Diamond^ well' exe¬ 
cuted, and tlie intaglio highly i>olished witbiu; the other 
the Head of a lliiloeopher, but a very infeTior work com- 
pai-ed vfith tho flrat. From HertE^s profession (of Oi Dia- 
mond-merchant.) big opinion may bo relied on as to the 
nature of the atones in quastion. A competent judge has 
also assured me that the Mayer Colleetion includes another 
portrait of Leopold on a true Diamond, a large table. 
This probably is the very one Boepe mentions as seen by 
hmjgelf in the year 1772 inttbe hands of a M, Israel^ 
of Caaselr The gems of the Prior Yaini added by Gian 
Gastone, the last of the Medici, to the Cabinet of the 
GitUetia, inolnded several headg by Costansi, who appears 
to bare wasted hia time and real talent npoti these truly 
difficiles noga;,^ both in Diamond and in Ruby, They* 
together with all those elaborate specimens of old Italian 
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taste, the Cinque oento rings, disappeared in the disas- 
trons robbery of the GaUeria deUe Gemma in the summer of 
I860. 

Louis Siries, goldsmith to Louis ZV., but domiciled 
at Florence, is also reported to have done some intagli 
in TMamond, an attempt to which he would naturally be 
led by the guiding rule of his career in art, the deter¬ 
mination to achieve impossibilities; so highly lauded by 
his admirer and biographer Giulianelli. 

To this ^t I have been enabled to mahe some inte¬ 
resting additions, thanks to the politeness of Messrs. Hunt 
and Koskell, who gave me the opportunity of minutely 
examining three engraved Diamonds in their possession 
(July 14,1865). The first of these is a bead of Nero, a 
perfect likeness admirably executed, upon a comparatively 
large scale, and the intaglio fully polished on ^e inside. 
The stone is of a brownish tinge, and in shape an irregular 
table, with the edges facetted. The ciroumstanoes of the 
case make me inclined to suspect that this may ho the 
actual work of Oostanzi’s above described. The second 
.intaglio is in some respects more noteworthy, its date 
being decided by its setting, a magnificent enamelled ring, 
in the best style of the Benaissance. On the reverae of the 
stone (a table, of fine water), and therefore appearing 
through it, are out two hearts, conjoined with flames 
arising from them; a device betokening the ring to have 
been the betrothal gift of some prince of that epoch. The 
intaglio is beautifully done*and brought to an exquisite 
polish; its style is exactly what one would look for in work 
from the inventor of the art, Tiezzo. The ring may, there¬ 
fore, without too much straining of probabilities, be oon- 
jecturod to have conveyed the plighted troth of his royal 
patron in some one of his repeated wooings- 

The third, a regularly cut brilliant, and therefore posr 

H 2 
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terior in dtvts to tJiu opaning of tlMt last cantury, praaents 
upon its TipQwr table a vary mmute Tiea^ of Julia, daughtso: 
of Titna,. alightiy eoiatched in, in an 'unfinieiaed manner, 
and -ffithont any intomal poliflb. Its nuCiOBOOpio fliza and 
general sketobineBB agi'ee so closely wltli fhose charac' 
terizing tke other toKre de force, the eigned works, of Lonia 
Siries, tiiftti I liAve Httle heflitation. in assigning to that 
over-refining rrenelnnan all the credit of ttig parformanoe. 

='Iu tenui labor, at tennJa lapD gl&A,” 

waa the belief of the etilM artists who expended snch an 
infinity of paina npo-n the piecea above noticed, and in their 
day they had their reward in the mibounded admiration 
of their contemporaries. I ehsdl conclude my notioe of the 
subject, which I have endeavoured to make as complete 
as possible, by introdncing ena work ef the kind, upon 
which the ScottiBb Horace liAS beefowed poetic mnnottaiity' 
(BtrcHA^fjof, IIead&^ XT):— 

* ArT itifirta in (wndifl feffigiemflcuIpt!oa,&nmil[iqus rnaertQBj-qiqem SWib 
^[^ otpmin ml iffitiBabptbBci Aa^Lcrom Bcfioiuti mislb oimo 

h;, 15, niw." 

CQe nia^eirKa Fuparlutm, 
feiTO iueuperAbillB, (inod igiu. 
capdiCT macula carbUa. ultcrlB 
Ncn lux pcTtplcol, non ar^ 

Qui fotm&u) banc^ dutam ioi^Qaci 
OirouBif eedlt elog&uter aura: 

Sed qnod ceor Domhiffl naem figura 
Tom aarbe «£piinko, pactO're nt iscluea 
Cor ai iTuntnibaa quMt videri, 

Onr non luimlui Cdrtiua Tiidermit, 

Sid CQQBttoitia fimia fozdi atrliiue, 

Sic cuadior macula caiwifi, nitnris 
Sio InK peraplcw, nUul doli mbiu 
fl nUit* [ oniidh d'gniquA pE^tei 
linMndriritiem, Dtiu Bwuudui 
Sic giadtis miLi mb 
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Talem Heroida qood vidare sperem, 

Qaalem apes mihi millfi erat vidondiy 
Andqua domioa »emel rdicta. 

0 si foTB mihi (axit, utrinaque 
Nuctam ut corda adamanMna catena, 

Quam noo suspido, aBmnlatioTe, 

LLvorve, aut odinin aut aenecta, aolrat I 
Tam bcatior omniboa lapillia, * 

Tom aim darior onmibua lapillia, 

Tam aim carior onmibua lapfllia, 

Quam aum duiior omniboa Inpillia.’' 

Ep. L 59, ‘Drf^Adamante miaso a Begina Bootiao ad Be^tnam 
Anglim' thus Tariee the conceit:— 

" Hoc tibi qoaa misit oor, nil quod posset, habebat, 

Carina ease aibi, gratiua esse tibi. 

Quodai forte tmim ipaa romiseiia; ilia pntabit 
Carina easo tibi, quam fait ante atbL” 

Where this reiuarkahle example of the lyOptav S&opa 8upa 
now exists I have been unable to discover. It is not to 
be foxind amongst the Eoyal Gems. ; ; ’ •. • 

NATURAL PROPERTIES. - 

The Diamond is highly eleotrio, attracting light objects 
when heated by friction; and alone amongst gems has the 
peculiarity of beooming phosphorescent in the dark, after 
long exposure to the sun’s rays.* The Bomans attributed 
raagnetio powers to the Diamond in a &r higher degree 
than to the Loadstone; so much so that they believed the 
latter was totally deprived of all its efFeot in the presence of 
the Diamond; but this notion is quite ungrounded. Their 
sole idea of magnetism was that of attractive force: seeing 
therefore the stone possessed this for certain objects, the 
step to ascribing to it a superiority in this, as in all other, 
respects, over the Loadstone, was easy to their lively 

• Or steeping in hot vrator, says Boyle. , . .. 
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imagiflationfl, mifetteT&d by experimant. Tliifl connect] en 
of ideas ia etill porpetua-ted m fiie French word liar J<-cjud- 
atonst " Fiflrra d’Aimant/' from the lo’iv Latin petra de 
Adatflaiite" whicli in another farm givoi “Djamunt,*' The 
Orientals, improYing upon thia notion, aaaigncd to the 
Diamond a disa^nninaiiTi^ magnotiem conBiatont with ita 
own pre“6minsnt dignity; for Boa Uanaur states, the 
Diamond ^hsie on flfSnity for gold, small parti cdes of whtoh 
fly towarde it. It is also wondeifally sought after by ants, 
which ferowd OYqr it as though they would swallow it up.” 

Then^i aa tmtidote against all poipoua when worn ou 
the finger, yet during tio Hiddlo Ages it was conaid&red 
the moit deadly of all if awallowed. This ia laid down, as 
an indnhitabie f&ot by the eminent pbyisioian Camillo,. 
writing in 1502* Thus Cellini fella howr his life was pra^ 
served from the maohinationa of his enemy l\ h. Fameso 
by the roguery of the apothecary, who, being employed to 
pnlveriEe a Diamond intended to season the artistes salad, 
Bubatituted a hit of eiinno” beryl, in its PteatL It is 
Hkewiae enumerated amongat the poisons administored to 
Sir T* OverbuTy when a priaoner in iho Tower. Garoias 
tskes BOjna pains to oylrtijrow this long-eatahliahed opinion, 
by quoting inatftn^(^‘ of slaves in the minee swallowing 
lai^o Diamonds, fipr tfia'eake of emboaaling them, Yvithont 
the least injury to thoir atomaohs: and a woman (in a 
caae tuown to him) had adminiatered doaes of diamond- 
dust for maiiy days oontinucrasly to her husband labouring 
under a dysentery (not aa it fieenuB for the aake cf putting 
him out of hia miaery but on hemajopathio prinoLplos) 
without the elightefit offsots either good or bad, 

A7>- CUTTmO. 

Labordo ('G-Ioaeaire,’p. 250) laborurg hard to claim for 
hia oountoymen the invention of Diftmond'ontting, and at 
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an earlier period than Berquem’s. It is therefore woith 
while to examine the strongest of the docnmontary eyidences 
he there adduces to support his assertion:— 

“ A.D. 1407. La Oourarie, on demeurent les ouvriers de 
dyaraans et d’antres pierree ” (* Description de Paris,’ par 
Quillebert de Metz). Item. (Dans une vue generale des 
plus habiles ouvriers de Paris) “ plusieurs artifioieux 
ouvriers oomme Herman qui polissent dyamans de diverscs 
formes.” 

14l2w “ Un anel d’un dyamant groa, de quatre losanges 
en la face dudit dyamant, et de quatre demi-lo7.attgee par 
les ooetez dudit dyamant; I’autre dyamant plus petit, plat, 
de six coBtez; I’autre dyamant un petit moindre, et est 
en fa^on d’un fleur de ‘ souviegne-vous-de-moy,’ et est de 
quatre pieces; et I’autre dyamant est un petit moindre 
sur la rout” (Due de Bourgogne, 181). 

1432. “ A Jehan Pentin, orffevre et marchant de joyaux,* 
demeurant ii Bruges, pour Tin anel d’or esnaailU et garny 
d’un gros dyamant (k fa^n d’esousson. .... vixz sains” 
(Do. 1088). • 

“A Huart Duvivier, aussi marchant de joyaux^ pour 
ung aultre anel d’or gamy d’ma lUG^ant ^ plusieurs 
faces..xvi salus” (Do. 1091). 

Now it will be observed in^thb^ extracts that not a 
word is said of cutting Diamonds, but only of poUshing* 
them—a process perhaps known from the veiy earliest 
times, and merely pousisting, it may be presumed, in 
freeing the native crystal from the gum-like coating that 
in so many cases totally veils its transparency. This 
could very well be done by means of emery-powder alone, 

• The Bam© idea is expressed in the I^mish name for the trade, 
“diatnant-sJypeia," found in a cause’tSl^ "An. 1465, about an 
Ametbyat sold at Bruges for a BelaiA. . ' ♦ ' 7 ^ ^ 
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though a Bomewhat tedious operation. As for tho " faces ”■ 
quoted bj Laborde ae meanlrig facsit out art, it ia 
almost djemonstrable from theii‘ arTEkEgement speaifiod tliat 
tEnej- were no more than the uAtural facoa of the orystaL 
The term * tailld/ ha it obiserTei, ifl not once used in tJie 
original t&it. Tbo ertone ‘^in the teahion of a foi^at-ma- 
not" is actually deecribad as formed ont of four—that ia, 
fjur email Diamonds set in the ahapa of that flower ; and 
the escutcbeon-ehaped ” may woU haTu been only a mtive 
flat atonor It may be ccufldently asserted tint no medimyal 
ring, of a make earlier than HVO, can be prodiiEKsd, e&t 
with a Diamond that appoam to have boon arfijicially cat 
to tiny pattern, however aimple. 

Aft for the hb:enoh ongtn of the art, some of hia oxamplea 
are but ill'Chosen for hie oase. The name Hemwa bespeaka 
a Teutunto origin; and another of the jewellers is men¬ 
tioned as iwsident at Brngw. Hie three tooj thu 

“ diamaut-slyperBs'* are all PlEniingH4 

Laberdo makog several objeotiona to the necoived avceount 
of hr de Berquem^e diecevery, Diret, that Do Boot, himself 
from Bruges, says nothing about it. But his silenee in 
this case proves nothing, inanmueh as ho uoyot has named 
(it not entering into hla plan) the authors of many other 
inveutioujg cited in the oounBe of hia treatteo. Again, 

“ that the name Berquem luraly oenunj in the rcgisteiB of 
the city of Brugea ;" hut if it dofts occur at all, that Bufficas 
to eetablieh the existence of euqIi a &mily thero^ Lastly, 
he makeB merry at the idea of Charles* losing at tJranson, 
in Marchj 1475, a Diamond which waa out by Berquem in 

+ Laborfo, Ute mpri people jio^jtHaaya, appeatfl tq be utterly ignoMni 
that ifatehr H75 ( 0.0 J would be tb^ krt month of tbet yeaji which by 
tlie cid mode of neotoning tiiiiQ began on Indj-day. aad tbcte&ire 
BUEweiB to March. 1478, u.a, 
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1476, the year after; but this, intended for a knock-down 
argument, is based upon a misquotation of his own, as 
shall be pointed out a little farther on. 

The story about L. de Berquem, and his accidentally 
discovering, by rubbing two Diamonds together, that one 
would bit© upon the other (the true principle of diamond- 
cutting), rests solely upon the authority of Bobert de 
Berquem, calling himself his descendant, who, two cen¬ 
turies after his epoch, in the year 1669, being established 
ia Paris in the same line, as goldsmith and jeweller, pub¬ 
lished a treatise on precious stones, entitled *Les Mer- 
veilles des Indes Orientales.’ Let us see what he really 
does say;—“ Au m^me temps Charles, dernier duo de 
Bourgogne, it qui on avait fait r6cit [of this discovery] lui 
mit trois gros diamans entre les mains, les tailler ad- 
vantageusement, selon son addresse. II lee tailla d^s 
aussitdt; Tun espais, Tautre foible, et le troisifemo ^ 
triangle: * et il rdussit si bien que le duo, ravy . d’une 
invention si surprenante, luy donna trois mills ducats de 
rdoompense. Puis oe Prince, oomme il les trouvcit tout a 
fait beaux et rares, fit present de celui qui 4toii foible au 
pape Sixte quatriesme: et de celuy en fi^nne d’un triangle 
et d’un ooeur, reduit dans un anneau tenu de deux 
mains, symbols de foy,' au roy Louis XI.\ duquel il rechor- 
choit aloTS la bonne intelligence. Et quant au troisi^mo. 
qui 4toit la pierre esprisse, il le garda pour soy, et le 
porta toujours au doigt, en sorte que il I’y avoit encores 
quand il fut tu^ devant Nancy, un an apres qu’il les eut 
fait tailler: 69 avoir, est en I’annee mil quatre cans soixante 
dix-sept,” ^ 

It will be remarked htoe that E. de Berquem makes 
Charles lose the Diamond with his Ufe at*Nancy, not with 

• The rough sioues weaa, one deep, the second thin, die tMrd 
triangidai*. ’ ' 
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hig hsu^go^s at GranaoiLf two years "faofore; and thns thfi 
anaclirtinijsin whteli Laliorde ridiculoa doe& not in roality 
exist m tLe fitoryr But after tending the accounts above 
oited fconi Chmles^a co&teimpDntriefi, Ceminya and ,Th J, 
Fugger, it ig. clear that the Duhe’a ^'famous and fnhled 
Diamond” waa only one, and iltfit me was lost at Gramm.* 
Itobert^ writing at that distance of tim*t and, lifce every- 
body else then, knowing nothing of medifeva^l faidiienB, 
naturally encrugb mak&fj Charles wear hia splendid Biamond 
in ft ringj aa oveiybody was doing in IGO?, not in a pendent 
jewab an ornaniSTit ao long ohaolote ; and just as naturally 
repreaenta him as keeping to his death this loai rolio of 
his foTtmiag. AH these inaocnracicH are sneh os creep 
into family traditions, without invalidating the main facts 
of the atoryn But if booia did in tmth cut the stone to 
that novel and skilful pattern oopiod by Fnggar, and 
received that mnnidcent reward fer hia invonticn,, men.- 
tionod i>y Rohei-t, it must hava been before the disastet 
of Grtanaon, after which date tlie Duke had neithor money 
nor inclination for such atticlaa of lunnry- This trifling 
anaohroniani of Hobart d& Barquoia^e seems to be the solo 
foimdation for a second legend, also tetailod by WTitera 
on precious etonea tfsgwe nd iiausflana, which converta hie 
IJanoy Diamond into another than the Sanoy, According 
to this version, the Duke’s corpse, stripped and frozen into 
the mud of a ditch, was only recognised by his grand 
Diamond (a vary mdikely artidef by the way, to have 
escaped the notice of the spcilera); whioh jewel falling 
into the hands of the Lncemese was sold by them for 
5000 Bhenjsh florins to ’tVilhetm von Diaabaoh, and after 

► CkranneB^wordB arc " Sem grtig DJam&nt qni estoLi ua defl plna |t(js 
(Ifi OJireatiAnW.P Adding tliat in the Eame rout " fnreot pettluea toai^ 
\e« granges baguoa (jewtU) du dit Doc/' TSTieiuM it tollowe that no 
Dktoend of ^LUJ irapwtanflfl woi loft to him to loee at Ifamj. 
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paBsiogthrougli half-a-dozen more hands, doahlingits price 
at each change of ownership, came into the possession of 
Pope Julius II. for the sum of 30,000 ducats, who placed 
the same in his tiara. Others again make this the identicaJ 
Austrian Yellow Diamond, which the reader must be re¬ 
minded is actually thrice the weight of the largest Diamond 
known in the middle of the next century 1 Besides Charles 
had lost ioutes ses grandes bagnes ” at Qranson. As to 
the recognition of his corpse, naked and crashed; that was 
done, says Coniines, by an Italian his page, and by his 
Portuguese physician, Luppa, fiom their knowledge of 
his person. The Duke did indeed wear a ring upon the 
day of his death, though not cn his finger, neither was it 
a gem ring but his privy signet. Comines’ own words 
with their quaint conclusion ought to set this matter to 
rest for ever:—“ J’ay depuis veu un Signet^ k Milan, que 
maintes fois avoye veu pendu k son pourpoinct, qui estoit 
un anneau et y avoit un fusil * entailR en un oamayieu 
oil estoient ses armes ; lequel fht vondu pour deux ducats 
an lieu de Milan. Oeluy qui le lui osta Ini fut mauvais 
valet de chambre! ” 

The capricious form recorded to have been given to the 
third stone, the “ triangle and heart ” combined, has a 
striking analogy with the ingenuity displayed in the 
devising of the figuration of the first. As yet the inventor 
had no idea of improving the lustre of the Diamond: his 
object was to display his victory over the hitherto in¬ 
vincible material, f 

•• “ Fusil ” or *• Spindle," heraldic, in shape an elongated lozenge. 
The ' Oamayieu,* or Onyx may be supposed the Qerman sort then ia 
fashion, says Agricola, for engraving arms upon in Germany. 

t It was not before the rose-pattem was invented that the MUianeif 
of the Diamond was much augmented by the cutting. For tkot, the old 
jewellers depended upon the tmetura. The table-cut stone of De Boot’s 
merely gained regularity of form and polish from the euUittg, 
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Bvbot (^TajUe du Diamant’) cxmaidons it an alasurdify 
to aupjjoee that the actioii of one Diamond upon another 
could kave been diecoyered kj accident^ bo much forgo 
b&ing actually required to make one bite on tbo other. 
Thia is true for ilie e^ectiit operatkiOt but tliu idea of 
their posseasing eocb po’wnr may very possibly have boaa 
euggasted by observiog the effect of ebght and casual friO' 
tioUn like a tmo Gaul, Bai'bot solves the difficulty by making 
Berquem go to Paris to etady the art nndoi licnnaxi! 

Labordoj to prove the antiquity of tire art of dia:7icnd' 
adduoea the ues of the diamoii]d.-point by the 
ancients for engraving gems** I'ldh ia totally foreign to 
the purpose; nothing could havo been done in the way 
of reducing the Diamond to any given slmpo until the 
Beoret waa dificovetod Low to got tho dianwnd-doai to 
replace tho emery, that agent only efTeDtivo for the 
jeofber gems; and this diamend-dnst ocmld only then he 
obtained by nibbing one atono againet the other; there 
was at) yet no supply of email Diamonde good for pnlvori- 
aation alone. This then waa the grand disoovary of 
L. de Eerquem; smd nntil a genuine piece of medisevial 
jewelry he prodneed^ ooutaining a Diamond aotnally cut 
to a definite pattern, there is no leaeon why he sliotdd 
be robbed of the honour he haa bo long ojy oyed. 

In the modem art the first principles are the sanio.. The 
Btone, if of a very itcegular formation, is brought towards 
its required ^ape by cleavage. A nick being somtohod 
with a diamond-pcint along the direction gf its lamiaee, 
a amait blow with tho knife eevers tbo projeotion, which 
can subsequently be itself out into a shapely stone of ap- 

'*■ WheduHr its anmant ^^cTUgitR adflmflntaH^ ^fbs a ipllntitf. df Cfcnm- . 
dom {whtoh JB Uifi moflt prnlialiUi) <ir of tlis (mg Uumoud, it •wba 
always aot bi an iirm Lwidlo for usa; a different tbin^ altogether frMii 
nging tbe dmt ftfijjlied to tOiQ irligel in Leu of tho a^rio. 
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preoi&ble dimeiudons and value,* The next prooess is the 
rough-sketching of the required form, appropriately termed 
in French hrutage, and also effriser, “to sober;” a jocular 
term at first, now become technical; hence igritSe, the 
French name for the diamond-dusl Two Diamonds of 
nearly eqtml size are cemented each in a handle, and 
rubbed one against the other until one facet of equal, 
extent is mutually ground out of the surface of each. The 
powder as it falls is received in a box, and becomes the 
essential agent in the next o])eTation. This is the polishing, 
performed upon a disk of soft iron about a foot in diameter, 
made to revolve most rapidly (thirty times in a second) 
in a horizontal plane, and having its surfaoe covered with 
the diamond-dust I mixed with the finest olive-oiL The 
Diamond is embedded in soft solder in a socket at the end 
of an iron arm, leaving but so much of its surfaoe expoeed 
as is required to be acted upon. By placing weights on the 
extremity! of this arm (that touching thtf wheel), it will be ' 
seen that the necessary degree of pressure is obtained for 
keeping the stone tight against the revolving disk below. 
In this way two or three Diamonds are operated upon at 
one time, the workman repeatedly examining each; and 
when a facet is completed he extracts the stone, and 
robeds it in the solder so as to present another portion to 
the action of the cutting surface. All this is done entirely 
by the eye; for it is by constant practice that the secret 
is learnt of cutting the numerous facets with such invariable 

* BsosiTing' 6, 8, or 12 taoetg, according to their extent, they coma 
into the marirot as Anhoerp rosee. The true lOBe has 24 facets, and is 
known as the Dtthth. 

t For the rougher port of this operation they now largely use the 
Brazilian Carbonado, formerly called the Black Diamond, and the lareet ■> 
of the spedee, but of late years found in abunddice and in huge EoaesaB. 

. t In catting the Koh-i-noor, the weights applied ranged horn 1 Ifo. iq> 
to 15 Iba. aooording to the velocity at which the wheel wu diivem 
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exflotneHB. Atid tlij,& dexterity mny Lo estimated from the 
aimoat incredible fftfit tba.t perfeot Hcsbs arg cut no small, 
that 1500 go to the oarat I In fomafff timce the “vtlieel wea 
put in motion hy a treadle* and each man work&d at 
home: at present the master supplies the eteam-po-wer* and 
numerous wheels are set going in one large roam. This 
. husinese is almost confined to the city of Amsterdam: it 
is entirely carried on by Jawsj amd the numbet of them 
engaged in it there is about ten tho'Usand. 

The rfltffi* brought to a more or less conTccE form, has 
the snjikee cut into twenty-four little facets, wMe the 
base is polished and remaina a plane. ThiSj with the 
ts^ie^ were the only patterns known during the soventfeeiLth 
oen tary, and the first quarter of the nont, hjven in jo wellere’- 
woi‘k □£ the reign of Queen Anne they alone appoEr,, as for 
instance in ccriaiu jewels made by her order for the Duke of 
Marlborough, as I have been infurmed on the beat authc^ 
rity. It is the opinion of the same most compotonl judge 
that the lafast and most paifect of all—the pattern 

—was introduced some time in the reign of Georgs L* 
which agrees pretty neatly with the date Oaire assigns to 
PeruEEd^a indention. In this the Diamond is made to 
assume the form of two oonejs united by their bases; the 
upper cone so muoli trauoaied as to present to the eye a 
oongiderabla plane aurfbee ; the lower but slightly bo, ter¬ 
minating almost in a point. Thus the stone, being set 
with the broader plane uppermofit* possesseg great relative 
depth* whiob, strengthening its refractive power* aided also 
by the numerous that oover the sides* both combined 
mightily augment the brillianoy of the Diamond (whence 
the name) by confining thei rayu of light inside it.* 

* Jaffites M lata as 1750 depreewKS ths “ imcdg cf b'SHiant- 

flotting.” and cdiltyuaea agoinfit its ad<)iptiou in England the 
ad muaricoriiniti: flaying wliat i»d«d pHJved vcacy tnia, it wonld Tagtly 
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In the technical description of the hriUiant (“hrilliant 
rdoonp4 ”), tho nppor surface is the table ; its sloping edge, 
the heasil; the junction of the upper truncated pyramid 
with the lower, or the broadest part, the girdle ; the lower 
pointed portion the pavilion; the bottom plane, the ooUet 
(“ culasse Between the table and the girdle are 82 
facets; below the girdle 24. Facets are named from their 
forms, elar-faceis, touching the table; the rest, the upper 
and lower eJcill-facets ; or as the French term them, den- 
teUes, losanges, feuillets.” As a rule, small stoues lose 
38 or 40 per cent, of their weight, large ones 50 and oven 
more, in being reduced to this form; but in the old perfect 
Indian octahedrons the loss was much less, the crystal 
naturally lending itself to the shape. 

Tavernier gives (ii. 373) a very instructive drawong of a 
monster rough stone weighing 157^ carats, bought by him 
at Amadaboo for a friend: and again of the same when 
cut, at the same place one must infer. It is reduced to 
an almond shape, facetted on both sides, the exact figure 
of the Sanoy, and to the weight of only 94^ carats, showing 
the immense vraste entailed by this pattern. According 
to this rule, the unlucky Borghis was not so very culpable 
in his diminishing the weight cMf the Mognl: in fact the 
waste in the latter CM6 was considerably less. 

During the last century the chief seat of the business of 
diamond-cutting for the world was London ; and even now 
an old town-cut hrilliant can immediately be distinguished 
from those prepared by the modem Dutch (who sacrifice 
beauty of form to preservation of weight), by the superior 
accuracy and excellence of the work, and consequently it 

the vsJue of fantily jewels if it became univeraU. But Ihdkioti 
him Do^'V>wel8 of oompaadou: eo the old Boses were forthwith reocnt 
into brilliants despite the dreadful sacrifioe of weight, and Tables becsme 
almost valneleaa. 
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commAxida a iaT liigher price in th& uiarlEelj; for tiie laetre 
of ft brillittiit depends in great moaBure upon tho judicious 
distributioiit-and accurate finiah of tbo faoota composing its 
flidca. ^■ 

Do Boot, who, aoeietiug his imporial muBtor^ worked 
long and sedulously at this artT kiw left maivy curious 
details of the process as cariied cu in. hie times, lie gives 
a figure cf aningoraDrue contrLTEmcs mventad by himself 
for cutting several stones at once* It may be briefly de¬ 
scribed as a hori^amtal, circular &ame, perforated with 
siiteeu holes, which received, as many handles, on whose 
ends the diamonds were cemented.* Tteeo handles, by 
wedglits applied, at top, kept the stones in dose aontact 
with the wheel revolving below horisoiitally, which wag 
ft mere tim of pewter eq^ual in oiroumference fthree feet) 
to the fiume above, and provided vrilih a bonder to keep 
the diamond-duet and oil with which it was moistened 
&om fading off* As may be supposed, from want of motive 
power (the maohina being driven by tha foot like a 
ttLcner's latho), the operation was very alow: he mention* '^ 
that it was only necoaeary to imbed each ptone onca a weeJt 
But it must ha homo in mind no cutting of facets,w^is as 
yet attemptai : tho wheel had only to attack the large and 
simple planes of tables and cf pyramida. He knows no- '' 
thing of the ftritiopa or prelituinftiy shaping of the stonei 
but states that this pewter wheel was employed for cutting- 
down theDiamcmdas wcUftaforpoXishmgik The diamond- 
powder was then obtained by breaking up inferior stonos 
with a larga hsjjuuer: its value was tan thalers per soniple, 
But in the next flfty yeans such rapid prograsg had the art 
made that De Laet describes the and the suhge- 

" The i5«neiit than uagd wkb mada of turpeiititiiet poaeded brisk, 
and tftrf piich* De Loat’fl recipe in, very fliieJy powiJared btick-duat 
ftind hamn, the lirouga^ csmeait iuvuittal. 
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queiLt bedding m Bolder for tlie finielmig operation in 
nearly the same Ijeinis as I ba’ra already ueed. It TV'aa 
only in caaes where there was danger of £laiviiig''lhe stone, 
th^ the lapidary entirely depended upon the slow, but 
safiar, operatiOir of the ancient proceBa. The wheel then 
used waa of the finest steel. De Boot noteB that a peifoet 
table Diamond of one oajat then sold for fifty dncafs, and 
he BupplieB a table conEtrncted after a somewhat oompli- 
cated theory for aeccrtainbg the Yalne in proportion to the 
weight; hut tii& result approiiinatsB pretty nearly to the 
modern^ viz., to square the nun^er of carats, and multiply 
tbb sum hy the Belling price of a stone of ons carat. For 
ei^ample, suppoaing tho latter to ha 8i. (as it was for many 
yeara befoio 1850), the value of ono of fi carats* would, be 
5 X 5 = 26t which winltiplied by 8 gives 2CK1?. (Barbot states 
the selling price of a perfect brilliant one carat weight iu 
Baris (1858) as 300 to 320 h., 12L to 14^.) Bor about a 
century, the price with slight flnotuaticn& reiuain&d ae 
laid down by Jcf&les in 1750, viz,» at 41. ftjr the "tough 
lll^ondT for tho BosCj, and 8^. for the Brilliant But 
d'^ fiinoe IBfiO there haa been a gradual rise, estimated 

- * Few of my reaiisra know tlia Origin of the wofd fjorai. It ejodiiib 
ftoiD Hf/wrfop, a Mnd of votob, the seeda of which, jtmoing vety uni' 
tbmi, fhmiBhed nature] 'WSEglltS for esttrcatiug the Wue of sm&LL and 
praoiouB articles in the Orienisds; juat sa hiurl^gruins oJforded the 
unit of weight and of meajHir* to foe EIuTopeftna, A camt wel^hB 4 
gmlnB Ikeuch, or 3^ Troy- Carat, morGOTer, ia naod in another senjae in 
apeatong of the precinua metals j standing for an imaguiftiy dlriahm 
of ihs pound Troy into 24 parts; nnd tho standerd is tipreaaed by 
oaming how many of those petita ths pnro motol forma, the remainder 
being niidefatood aa tha altoy. Thus the Btffndsjcd of the KSYoteign Ea 
32, or two porta alloy e of watoh-cseea, Hhll-mMkfirh 19, or sii alloy. 
L a. cma quarter of the maaBL The latt® is the lowist etandeitd per- 
cnittcfl by law in France, whers certainly “thoy order the® watfera 
better” than with m. 

(si) 
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by Emanuel at ten pev oont, eacili ys&T, so that he putsdoTro 
the aeUing price foj the year 1665 at 18L This only appljea 
to small etonee j epBcainene of unnenal eize> from the diffi¬ 
culty of finding pnrchaflerB, neoMSariiy have their volug 
calculated by other rules. In the anit ‘ ‘Vfm Minden Vr 
Pyhe^’ refen'cd to abaveH it -svaa fltated in the evidence, 
that Disononds had risen 2b per cent in valnesnijae the year 
1801, and large atonea in even a greater proportion. This 
lise may be attiihuted to ma-ny cauBefi, the diminution in 
tho valno of gold^ the citinctioii of the supply ctf Indian 
Diamonds, and the conataiq|Lly deeroasing pToduortiveneaH of 
the Brazilian miiijea; -whilst O'!! the other hand the demand 
for them daily augments throngh the craving after this out¬ 
ward and visible sign of opulence in the mushroom growth 
of ^nouveaus riches* that has sprang up within the above- 
named space of time^ both here and, with even more mar- 
velloira rapidity of vegetation, in the mlms of Baris. 

The grand test with the jewellers of olden times fi>r 
distinguiahing the real Diamond ixom the fipuiious^ of 
■which BO many were then current, aa the Whits Sapphire, 
the Citrine Borjd, and tho Crystal cut into a pyramid, was 
to ascortain whether it would -tahe the tincture."* Thia 
■vfae a Tarnish made of ivory black: and mastioh applied 
to the hack of tho atone, which, if a true Dkmjond* obtamed 
vast brilliairoy from "this bachgtoand; but if any other gem, 
became dull and lustreleEs, dewing the blade through its 
aubatanco. Some used the oil esudiug from a roasted grain 
of wheat darkened with ivory black,, othara haoked the 
Btone with a bit of black An ingenioua, and often too 
daoepiive mode, of evading this test was to set the imitative 
Diamond with a vacancy betwcfin its culaBse ** and a black 
baot-ground, the ait confined in thia spaoo preventing the 
rays of light from being stopped too suddenly by the 
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gtauTid, Othier cliea-ts eubstituted qb the hacking a bit of 
Igoting-glass* To sot the iOiamond tmnEpanent was navet 
thought of before otix timea. This varnieli was neoeBsarilj- 
impaired bj heat; and therefore it was the practice to de- 
poeit^ on going to bed, one’s diamond Ting in a g^aes of 
cold water, in order to maintain, its fuJl ’brilliancy'. 

The “ Minaa" ’White Topaz of Brazil, called 

there Slaves' Diamond,” ia now the only stenc which has 
any chance of being passed off for the Diam^d- It is 
in truth eitramely hard, and very hriHiant, but v^antfl the 
adamantine Instie and the irid^oenee. 

It ia a aingular proof of the force of long-ostahliehed 
foble to ffnd the practical De Boot, though conjecturing, 
from its analogy to amber in the property of attraction, 
that the Diamond is “igneaa at anlfureae natnise,” yet 
going on aaaei-ting that it le net only proof against fire, bat 
even improved by espoeure to itc action for seTeral days. 
Exactly a century later, Newton conjectured it to be oom- 
bustibLe^ hecauae its reffaefive power, which ia to that of 
Water as I’OdfiB to "TSo, flo greatly eioeeds that due to ita 
density.* Soon after this Averani burnt a Diamond 

in the praaenae of OoHimo TTT . at Florenoe; hut even then 
no one thought of performing the operation in the ordi¬ 
nary way: it mnat needs be effected philosophically by 
the solar rays concentrated through a buming-glaaB. At last 
some one trying the experiment in a smith's foige found 
the stone conTerted into charcoal at the melting point 

' K. 

* For ttie same reason Brewster Tuppoead it la be noUimg mcrB than 
a fosfljbgnm: and hia UMory ia strena-Iy aapperted by the erifftgnoe in 
such vast of the €arii(mad& or amcvplioiie Diainiaad,' 

which hearft Uke esune relatl^ h> the pore species bh jab doaa to 
ThiB thecoj haa lately been worked onl by Ptofeamr Qeppgct of 
Blrctdau, in n treatise * On the Ye^tabla Clri|dn of the Dianiend.' 

£2 
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of ailver onily' And in tJjo jssjf 1860 Cla-nsel, 

ftnd Eacliottei liy adding odo part of Diamond to sijs.'l^ of 

iron.; ol>fainftd an ingot cf eicallont stood 

the BIAMONJ) NECKLACE” 

As it is truly said tliat it is tlio l&at sfaraw tliat bcroaks 
tie camels back ” eo iraa it the scandal of tlie famdnuj 
'^Diamond^oetlaoe^that gaTO ib* wup ds thongh 

■with great injustioef to the prestigio of rey&liy in Franca- 
Briehyto give 1ho niain faota of this eitmordinstry plot; 
the Cardinal de Hohanj a handsome, otmoaited, luiutions 
prince of the Chnioh, had been ambassador at Viemia, and 
in that capacity had gi-ven great offence to hath courts 
by a letter, divnlged by iladame Dnhairy, containing eome 
satirical remEurke, too tiTie for forgivenfisa or eicnse, upon 
the hypcmiBy of the model doTOtco Mam Teresa- He 
■WBS recalled, and lived under a cloud in Fans, -where he 
was Grand Almoner to tlio ting. Perhaps he ™ in¬ 
spired with a feeling wanner than loyalty by the oharms of 
Marie Antoinette: at all events fo rogain her favcnir was 
the grand object of his life- About this time it bapp^ed 
that BdhmeTj the corirt jeweller, had on sale a ma^itioant 
necklace of briUianls, priced at sixteen hundred thousand 
livTas—e4,CyOOL; ’whioh ho had offered to the queen, who 
bad declined the pvidhase as abtwe her meanfl at the time. 
Meanwhile the Cardinal, in the pursuit of his one ohjeot, 
had made acquaintance with a Madame de la Motta, a 
ocnfedarate of the notoiioufl qnack Cagliostro, ^ho pre¬ 
tended to have great infinence with the Qnoon, and pro- - 
miaed to plead his cause with her* To prove to hm the 
reality of her pTofosaionfi, ehc procured him an interview, 
one night in August, 1784, in the of YersailteE, 
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witli Afarie Aatoinette herself—that ^ to say, with a 
certain nymph D’Oliva, who, in figure ar><l in gait, was 
almost her Majesty’s counterpart. La Motto, having thus 
efieotually won the confidence of the Cardinal, began to 
represent to him the Queen’s intense longing for the neck¬ 
lace, and the favour he would gain with her by effecting 
the purchase of it, not as a present, it must be borne in 
mind, but merely to secure the same upon his own respon¬ 
sibility with the jeweller. The Cardinal, therefore, duped 
by this plausible story, concluded the purchase in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1785; the conditions being that the amount was to 
be paid in four half-yearly instalments of 400,000 livres 
each. This agreement was supposed to be submitted to 
the Queen, and was returned approved and signed by her: 
a forgery by La Motte’s husband. The neoklaoe was now 
entrusted to La Motte for conveyance to the Queen in the 
manner best calculated to advanoe her admirer’s interests,*-^ 
it was handed over to her husband, .who lost no time 
in betaking himself and the sped to London, whm’e he 
broke i^> the necklace and converted the brilliants into 
money. Why Madame did not foUow him on the first 
fair opportunity is a mystery to me inexplicable, unless, 
indeed, her ava^ce induced her not to give up plucking 
so fat a pigeon imtil the very last moment, and thus caused 
her to overstay her time. The denouement did not arrive 
before tbo end of the first half year, when Bohmer, after 
a decent delay, ventured to remind the Queen of her 
agreement, signed with her own hand. Then came a com¬ 
plete expoaS. The Cardinal was sent to the Bastille, in 
pontificalibus, just as he was about to sing mass before 
the court; but after a short imprisoument was released, 
and sent in disgrace to reside at an abbey of his in Au¬ 
vergne. Madame La Motte was sentenced to be whipped. 
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branded on both shouldeK, and to bo imprisoned ibr life 
m the S&lpatriifere. fihet, hoTVATer, escaped, thenee in man’s 
attina ajid managad to rejoin her hnsbftnd in Londoiij 
’vrheTB she died, in 17'91, either of A hilions fever, or hrom 
throwing harsalf ant of iLhe ■windoti^ in a fit of deJirinic. 

Nmi,—'Foe all the details ftjniij(![;ted with Uia preBent trade in Dian 
monda both whole^alQ and Tetail, tho reader d^hoaH of and 

aAcirratg infermaMon can haVa Ha batter antbeiiiy than Sarhct “ anciieq 
joaillier,'" under ^DiamanV" in hia Camplet dea Piemee Pff* 

oieusea,’ P&ri^ 1956. iJni the hiatarii^l portion of that artiels ie fnll 
of kukOoDiaci&B^ BB indoed the Teat at hta treatiea in that pBjtieular 
dtpartment: but whfin it attamplB tha hraiioli of tbe sul^ect relating taj 
art and arehstnlDsy tho boot is -iD^iutely nmre defeotlTS and gwarma 
with the n!Offt pdpahlB hlimdors: ite teacMpg ia aidj valnable bo long 
bs its author, ^ tie retired jeweller,’' Tccepg oIm^ within tbo Ihnftp of 
hit Mnoli howavar—and that the befit part^of hie inforina- 

tioD,' lies bfleq borrowed witliont acknowledgiuent &oia Cfaire'a 'X* 
Scionoo dsa Pietits Pr&ieuAea epplifin^e aiis Arte,* PiariB, 1933: laow 
extremely 3carce> and there&ne liable to be pillaged with impunitv. 
The waiit^ Jcog in ocr literatniie of a Handhopk on tbs mudq prin¬ 
ciple BB CuLre'ai I»lk : at last been well and eueplj anpplied hp Hn 
Emannel in Iilb perfect of a volumoK 'Dinmondg and Procioma 
gtOHM' ld6£h. 


e 
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AltGXlNTIIM : ^Apyvpin^: iSilvej'* 

Ih lihe ancient woild Silver waa to tlia game extent tluj 
peculiar production of Europe, that Gold waa cf Aain. 
Herodotue maikea no mention, of any minea of ailvor in 
tlie latter country, and even axpreflaly notices tliat the 
Scythians and MaaeageteOf ttongh. abomiding in gold, had 
no silver at all. On the other hand, ha epeats of Mount 
PangffiTia in Thraoe ae containing most prodnotivi^ mines 
of both metale, and mentiona a aiLveivmine adjacent to 
the Lake Fiaeias on the oondnea of Macedonia that need 
to hriiLg in a- talent of metal (60 Ihs.) in "weiglit per day 
to Aleixander I, (v. 17}: a proof this of the extraordimcy 
richnefia of the ore, conaidoring the Ixttlo bHU of the 
Oreafes in xedncang thia motah and the wasted process 
employed. ^ _ 

But the moat extenaive and^rieheBE mines of Bllvar 
inO'wn to the ancient vrorld were in Mount Lanrium, or 
rather the cliain of TiilTfl ooonpyiug the son them extremity 
of the Attio peninsnla. Senophon. (!De 1/ectigal. iv.) 
deacrihea these mines as having hcen worked hem time 
immemorial, os was testihed by the heaps of ruhhi^ and 
slagt rivalling in height the na.tural hills. 'The earliest 
coinage known to the world was the prodnoa of these 
mincSi for the old Parian tradition is evidently (on the 
testimony of the coins themEolvea) well founded which 
makes Phidon E^ing of^gina S&9) the first that'struck 
coin, that is of for some Lydian prinoe had preceded 
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bim in gold. Lucan (vi. 40^) <lnot&!3 a tradition pointing 
to a not Tery distant localitjj which assigna thia inTentLon 
to rtoneiiSj & Thesaaliin king—■ 


“Itouflua first In Tliceaftlia leigned. 

To take a ghEipfi the hoatad ai^ ; 

JlrflE \>y fijro'a forffi thd fliJvor inaile to flow. 
And viigin gold tamafl by the ooirL‘dio''fi hlow/' 


Those mines at LauTium wore in their fuHest fLctivity 
jnst hefoTO tha Peloponnesian waih Xenophon mentions 
that N ioias {the cominander of the ill-etarred espedition to 
SyxaoruBe) kept a thouaand slaTss there, aLwaja maintaining 
the same nnmb^j whom he hired out to a Thraciailt 
Soaiae, for one ohol pei' man per day clear of tases^ This 
net retnm wpiild make drachmae daily (about 7l) : a 
large amn^ indicatiTe of a gross result yielding eorresponding 
profits to tho lln'aci&n lessee, who bad to feed these 
miners^ pay a royalty to the State, and supply all the 
other expenses of the mining operations. Similarly Hip- 
ponioua had six hundred slaves let out at one mina {3L Ik.) 
per day, and Philemonidea half that number. These 
wealthy Atheniane^'werie too cautioiifl to embark in mining 
opeiatioDS themselves: the actual ^iimers of the mines 
Were nmiaUy fcreignera, as in the case named—ThraGiana, 
who had studied the businaSB in the ancient workings 
of their own country. The State onconragod these opera' 
tious ae much as possible by alLowing foreignets to embark 
in them, on an equal footing with the uatiTes. These 
hseeea under the State paid theit inoyalitM in the form of 
a poll-tax on every filsve employed; an eicelleut plan 
for preventing their cheating the levenne. Xenophon 
ocmld devise *no better expedient for reetoTing the dilapi¬ 
dated Athenian finances than that the State ehould purchase 
slaves as a national ooueem (the South Sea Aaento antici- 
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pated) and let them^t to the oontractoxs, as the safest and 
most profitable of aU investments of the public money. 
There was no fear (as he assured them) of the mines being 
exhausted; no miners had ever come to the end of the 
veins, however deep they had sunk their sliafts, and 
the entire mountain-range was equally productive wherever 
opened. Nevertheless, in Strabo's time, four hundred years 
later, the mines were completely worked out. They h^d 
become a thing of tradition by the middle of the second 
century: Fausanias speaks of Laurium, “ where the Athe¬ 
nians had silver-mines formerly.” 

Diodorus, Strabo’s contemporary, contrasts the poverty 
of the Attic mines in his own times with the certain 
wealth of the Spanish, saying that mining in the former 
was a complete lottery (“ enigma ”), w'here many were not 
merely disappointed, but lost all they had in the first out¬ 
lay ; whereas in the latter they make profits beyond their 
hopes. The woods clothing the mountains having been 
completely burnt off by an accidental fire (whence called 
Fyreiwa), the sdlver-ore near the surfEtoe was melted, and 
flowed out in streams. .This the Phoenioiah. traders ob¬ 
tained for a trifle &cin the ignoran^ natives ; and, their 
ships being overladen therewith, they weighted the anchors 
with silver in place of the lead originally put in them for 
that purpose. At last the Iberians set to working the 
mines themselves. They were of copper, silver, and gold. 
From the oopper-ore they obtained one-fourth pure metal. 
** Some of the silver-miners get in three days as much as 
an Enboeic talent (65 Ihs.) per man. For the whole ground 
is full of shining,silver-dust At first the natives worked 
the mines; but after the Boman conquest a multitude of 
Italians occupied them. These buy vast numbers of slaves, 
whom they employ in the works, opening new shafts, 
sinking down, and driving levels after the course of the 
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maay stadia in extent Tlte fiirther tLay go, ttie 
mote splendid tolus do they find, full jDf silver and of gold. 
The ■water flooding thoir workings they raiaa to the Bnr^e 
hy mcflnfl of "the screw of ArchiTnadea ; having a succfee- 
sion of these on different levels, until they hrlag it up to 
the mouth of the ebafE. The slaves are kept at ■work 
both day and nighty are cruelly trea'tedj and die off very 
fast. One singnlar thing is* that none of the mines are of 
recent origin, having all been o-pened by the Cartha¬ 
ginians when maHtars of "the Cfnintry. By the revenneB. 
derived from these mines they were enabled to carry on 
their long wais agaiost the Libyans, Sicilians^ and Bomana, 
entirely by the aid of mercenaries. For of old times 
the Pheenioians ware famous for flndixig out gam, and the 
Jtfiliflnfl for lea'^ing nothing to anybody elae.” 

To rotum to Attica* Strabo has a curious note, that* 
although thoLauiTum mines were aotually worked out, yet 
the improved state of metallurgy allowed a certain ptrefft 
to be extracted from rcmelting the old slag, which had 
been very imperfectly freed fi'om the metal: a sure proof 
of the great facility with which it bad been luieod in 
jfermer tiinea. TMa Attio Silver was oontamed in a lead- 
era : the latter metal the fimeltere could (or chose to) but 
imperfectly separate, by tho tedious pnooeaa of oxidising 
it by burning 3 which aoooimtB equally for tho leady appear- 
ftnoe of the old Greek oodnage, and far PHay’a apparently 
(bo us) preposterous observaticii that marks can be 
made ■with ail'vor, as with lead, upon any white sniface* 

Of Silver-mining amongst the Eomang a lucid notice is 
given by Pliny (iszili. 31), Silver was found more or less 
plentifully in. every port of the empire; bnt the Spauijsb 
mines bore by far the first rank. These had. been opened, 
by the Carthugin]an&, and were still as prpductiYo' as 
ever. That called Bsebalo had yielded to Hamiihal, who 
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diflOOTered it, 300 lbs, in weight per daj. By Pliny^B date 
the galleiiea had been carried a mils and a half into the 
hill; the Aquitanian labourerB, workii^g in speUa (the 
time regulated hy the huming of a lamp, *duccrnaruBa 
meiiBura"), pumped out the water without intermiBgioii 
by day and night in such quantity tliat it farmed a river* 

** The exhalatioiifl from the mines ate i^tal to all animala^ 
bmt more particnlarly to dogs" which ehows they were 
troubled with the choke-damp. Seme ora, called “ Cm- 
daria,” was found immediately "below the eurfaee. The 
eatliet minera uEcd to dig no feTthor after they came 
Upon ciiiiflii (what mmcifll ia hero meant ia not easy to 
explain); but afteorwajda, having discO'Vered that copper 
lay beneath this, there was no limit to ihoir search. 

Polybiua (xiiiv. describos th& silverv-minea near 
New Oaj’tbaga aa of great extent, occupying a circle of 
400 atadia (40 mil^), and employing 40,000 minens, who 
produced to the Boman treasury 25,000 drAchmie per day 
(or ^Ibe. Troy).*" The ore waa broken fimall, and 

sifted into water; the ^dixnent again pounded^ the opeia- 
tion being repeated hva^ thnes; the residuum was then 
meltadf and^ “the lead being poured of^” the^^itver waa^ 
extraoted pure* No ailyer-iELniBB are mentioned by any 
ancient writer as ever dianavered in Italy: so the vast 
amount of tbe metal required for the almost unlimited 
coinage of the wealthy statea of Magna Grecia (having 
no gold ourreaey) and of Sinily must have been obtained in 
exchange for their exports of grain. 

* In A*tiiwftiing tihe ancifint it must be lemfimberad iliE* tbs 

Qi^ok JUltui, ciE pcimd, eaucaedsd oar pound avoir^hipott 

(14^ oiineee On the other JmhuI the Bcmnan Hbra vhe, liie that, 

atlU nsed ilierE, of 13 ooddsb fisA thsTe/bne, abcmt oUe" 

tenih lighter tVmTi our pcmnd trgy. Thhi last, it Mfty be reiuacfcedp - 
«n tame by ita naniD ftotn teing the eefataiehed weight JA use 

at ihe greet of Trisye* iu mediis^ timetu 
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Had tiae ilomana been awara of th* mEnexal ’WEialtb of 
SiiesijA, tiiey 'TPuuld oertainly liave made motie vigoroua 
eflforta for ilie conquest cf Geimanj; but the- lieb silver- 
minefl of that piorvinoe were first opened in tbe lOtb cen¬ 
tury, In ^^orway also tbe Xongsberg mme dming the laist 
entury rivalled in prodnctiTeiiefiS any of the Mosicaa. 

Silver 'ivas nov-ei met with Native (adds Pliny), or even 
hetraying ita presence, like gold, by particles aparMing in 
a skmy matrix: it only occurred ae a reddish or asb- 
oolouj'sd oartb. Thia eonld not be reduced unless it were 
iniied either with lead or with the lead-ctre, called GiU&ia ’ 
(Sulphnret of Lead), usually obtained in tbe sajm mines. 
(Pbc oblef ptroducs o£ these Spanish minee at pteaent- is 
sOver-lead ore.) By the aanie opotation, in the ameltiag^ 
part of this mineral was reduced to lead, wbilat the silver 
floated on tbe top, like^ oil on the surface of water. Pliny 
(suxiv. 47) notioea tbe separation of the silver from the 
lead in the same melting at different temperaturea—a 
property, only recently again taken advantage of in the 
eitractiou of silver from argentifeTOTis lead'ore (Patfinson’s 
Fi'ocees), hut thus proved known to tho profit of the old 
Spanish miners, ^^Lead is either produced pure naturally 
in an ore of ita own^ giving nothing else, or else united 
with silver, and the two ores are emolted together. Of 
this mixtore that which first runs off in the fnmaco ia 
called * Btagnum; * the next that oomee off is Silver; the ne- 
aiduum in the furnace is Galena, amounting to a third of 
the charge of ore. This molted over again produoea Lead, 
with a loss of two parts in nine." (This residnum, thare- 
fore, muKt have been Litharge, or lead oxidised by tbe 
great heat required to smelt the oombaned ores. As ebaiooal 
WQS the only fuel then used, this oxide gained sufficient 
carbon in the second melting to oonvert it into metallic 
lead,) . 
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A T 0 iy ancient tradittonaiy ptoceas was GTidently the 
method of refining aiLTBi naed in the Delhi roint^ as folloips: 
*' They dig a hole^ and having aprinTclaii in it a BDiall quan¬ 
tity of the afitieB of field covr-dmig» thoy fill it with the 
ashes of Babool-woodj thoin they moieton it, ftnd Tvork it 
up into the shape of a dish gr cgppel ^ into thin they put 
the adulterated silver together with an equal quantity of 
lead after the following mannerIst They put with the 
silver the fourth part of the leadj and Burrounding the 
ooppel with coals blow the fine imtil the metals axe melted. 
This operation they repeat as often as is nscessaryj but in 
moat instanoeiB four times are required. The proofe of the 
metal being pure are the brightneBs thereof, and its h&- 
ginning to harden at the sides. When it is hardened in 
the middle they sprinkle it with water, when if a fiame 
issues from, it, it is arriv&d at thg required degree of fine^ 
nessj and if they melt this mass ogaia there will be lost 
half a fUJfee in every ioiah (one part in 192), The ooppel 
becomes a kind of Htharge vrMoh in the Bandoetani Ian- 
gnage they oall 

The ancigntar who dhtased minersls for the-lmost part by 
the eye^ considered notwe QuiotBilver, aryaJitbSm wPtHn/^ as 
a rare variety of this metal, ooOdrring in the same mities, 
like a runniiag issuiftf always Hquidf proceeding from, the 
metallic yeinflj vomioa liqnoris Eetemi.'” They imagined 
it to besometbiEg quite differ ant from the “ Hydrargyruoi” 
eitraoted from the Minima (Sulphuret of Mercury) by 
isublimatiom Thie Mi nium, * the Yermilion TiBed. in paintings 
Theophrastus ralateSt was, eighty years before hia time> 
dimtvered by Oallias, an Athenian^ who» from the bril- 
liant red of the ore, imagined it otmtained goLd^ and 
makiiJg eiperimonia upon it, failed in that eipeotafioii^ 

* MitUoina ('fodina), the (tuifikeilTer-niPiiie, is the snare* gflh* Itdian 
" miniora,’' and of ocr “miDEi." 
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but obtaiQfii the pigment. TMs waa in a silvet-minfi , 0 .t 
Kplieanfl. But ■when Pliny wrcrtet Minium was brought bo 
Eoma (mlj froiii Sisapon in Bsatioft (Almaden^) i the raine 
being the property of the State. The ore waa not allowed 
to be prepared on the apoti but brought iu sealed pachftgea 
to Eome^ where it waa ground and w&ehed ; and the price 
fixed by law to 70 seateroea {L'7;^ denarii) the pound 
weight. Aa much* aa 2000 Ibe, were annually eiported 
from Spain. This kind wag aieluei-vely usfed aa a pigment: 
an inf^ior eorh, the S^cundariumi found in the eamo mines, 
only aa&umed a Tennilion colour after it had been roasted: 
this was used for adulterating the Ufttive Mini um, ^d also 
for Boafeiicig Hydrargyrum (aee GiLDaifa). This was 
tiacted in two ways; either hy the wet jprooeM, by pounding 
the Minium in a bronse mortar with a pestle of tha samo 
metal; or by being placed in. an iron sanoer 

(oonchu) inside an earthen poti having a top carefully luted 
down: theu- a fire being made under the pot and blown 
with bellows, the Quiokailver sweated In drops through 
the pores of the earthen covering, and was wiped off and 
ooUect-ed. 

The Stimmi or Stibium mat with in the flilvar'-mineSi 

like a ficoth, and bright white,” of two kinds, the male 
and female—the former rougher anil lighter &nd more 
sandy in texture, the latter brighter and full of cracks-—^ 
was our Sulphuret and Oxide of Antimony^ which, pn the 
same aeoouut, the Gertaime term Spieas^lass or Bod-glass. 

* Flitiy puts hig rgadeig upon thair gaoud a^Hil an inggniona triek 
of tbtt paiutem (In Maeo) cf hija Tka Minium being ptovlded by 

the eaaplflyer, ot aocotmt of its intrinsMi, Talue. tte arliflt ■viia pgipefei- 
Gilly washing; bii biueheSr imdeT preteoioe of olaaning them; and st tha 
ooid nf hia job, eolloolo^ hom fho do^iceit in ttte wtler-poG a. i«muiie- 
r&tiTe quMtily of the heavy mtuerel. Yaswi IoOh a. aimilaT etetry^ how 
P, PEni^Ioo plejod tha ajunc ^ama with the TTUnuniaine Bopplied by" 
the auspiaieoe Abbot. 

■■ ■■■,; y'- - v’ ■ 
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It^waa in great uae as a desiccatiTre fbr idoer«, and also' 
as a mefliciiie for tlae eyes. THb ia the KaMj atdll as 
neceeeaiy to an Oriental lady^a iodlette as in the daya of 
Joaaloel T^ho painted her eyes ” (not" her foce when ahe 
eeaayed the power of her beanty Tipon her son^e mnrderar. 
The powdea: ija applied npon a little hodkin drawn threcgh 
the cltwed eyelids, and' heeidefl strengthening the eight, 
angments the apparent feiae of the eyes themselves, that 
grand desideiatutn in the hean ideal of the Hast. Oa this 
account KoXki^Xitjjtxpov heoame tie generic term for all 
coameticfl for the facOh 

The Oxide sldTinBaed off the silver in the melting-pot, 
known by the Greek name Heleyemat also entered into 
the ancient pharmacopoeia as a oanatic and desfocatiTe. 

The* alloy in the Greek silver coinage generally ap¬ 
pears to have been nothing more than the lead their 
I'lefincrs had not Hirfficient skiU to get rid of: neverthelses 
the Athenian ourrenoy was distinguished ahove all the 
rest, for its purity* 3cnee Xenophon's notice {Ted iil) 
as to the profit to he get npon the exportation of it to 
foreign ooTUitrics : adding, what Boomfl nnacoountatle, that 
the money of other States liad no cinxency out of their 
own ILmite.* A lasting proof of the vast supply of silver 
flowing into the Athenian mint is the foot that it waa 
issued principally in pieces of the largest denoinination 
known in free Greece* the foTir-draohma piece* And this 
was flo ftom the very beginning of the coinage, as is evinced 
by the extremely archaic type of most cf these medals* 
The other States, both of Hellas and her wealthy colonies 

* Hatice tbe mails of the pluloeopher q;uoted by Ibe^aELM LaerMna, 
how the Attic piBcae, ill atmefe, niiafihapBii* were prafeirp^ on aoooimt 
of tkeir intiinsio gooiiiieefi, to tee ele^nt and iciiwd-ociaed of 

Alffraadriei i blinding tc the coiaD>gs of the PtoIcMfoe, tits but 
eiiftid on the whcle of any m the Greek aarieg. 
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in. Italy, Tfiry Toralj fijtcflBdfid. iiifi diBifiBsicns of thfl 
douljl&-iiraclmL Tie silver of tlia MaMdonxfln coEque^ra 
of Afiia, the Seleiicidse and ihe FtolomieB, ia for -the greatejst 
proportion of it on tbo aftine ffnlftirged scalo that of tlio 
Athenian: in fact, Alexander .evaa -went so far aa to 
double ita mcd^uh, for & few eighf-draolmia piecas of hia are 
ffEtant. It Kuat he home in mind that the ctfiaa of thg 
lai^at denominalionB are natuiaJlj the firet to disappear 
upon any recoinagfit and _ therefore leave the fewost xepre- 
gentatiTea oftheir class behind theair I^ren theee, for the ago, 
ii]on. 9 ter medala, were in the next generation suipaaaed by 
the renowned ‘ Syracusaa Medallion,’ a ooin ever regarded, 
hotli for ita beauty aa well an dimengions, as the greatest 
triumph of the Grecian mint. Ita weight of 6 &a graina 
troy^ shows it to have been issued as a ten-dTsalinaa piece: 
and at 1 he same time the panoply, together with the ex¬ 
planatory legend AOAh, in the exergue, declarea the object 
for isfiuing a coin of this large rntrinsie value 3 as con¬ 
stituting the nnitg of the money-prise proposed together 
with a Hiiit of amour for the rew^ard of the victor in the 
obariot race. 

The four-drachma piece, as the most important, ia distin¬ 
guished by the Eelleniatic wiitera by the title of ^fiy4fnou 
spBciaUy^ Tfaia is the meaning of the word vrhenever it 
is nsed hy the Dvangelista. A sin^ilar proof of this i» 
dednoihle feom. the miracle of St. retorts capture of the 
gurnet, which enabled bim to pay the tribute for his 
Master and bimsolf.. This tai being half a shekel per 
head, it is a necesat^ eonscqueace that the ipyoptw sup¬ 
plied by the piscine banket was a shekied in value, tJiat ia, 
a win equivalent to four drachmas. 

The Eomana adopted a Silver currency at a somewhat 
late period of the Bepublio, not until 269 s.ci Their 
standard was as high as the Greek during the Eepublio 
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and throughout th# reign of AugustuH smd hig nest snoceegyr. 
The legal weight (according to Plinj'} of the denariue was 
74 to the pound, or 69 grs. Roman, about (53 Ti'oy each. 
But, notwitkatanding the "vast supplies flowing isto the 
treasury from Spain, th* standard of the silver torn rapidly 
fell,* Under V'espasian the alley was one-eighth^ under the 
Antonines one-fourtb, under Sevenis about oue-half; after 
which time there seems to have been no fixed standard, 
soma denarii being -worse, others apparently bettor than 
the last meutioned. The weight also diminished fast. 
Tho^e of Augi.ietue aTeruge 60 gre.; of Vespatjiaii and his 
sons, 50; and this weight seems to have been the legal one 
down -bo Caracalla, who issued double denarii (on the 
modeh apparently, of the older didraehms), weigh mg 
about 90 grs.j bis denarii being about 45. Gordian only 
ooined the large, tbe pecunia majorina” of the edict of 
Constantine, and even this module declines under Gfilli-* 
onus to 70 and 65, when the silver coinago ends, base 
though his be. For after ^ Spain had been, lost to the 
State, in oonsoqnenca of the nsnrpation of the various pre¬ 
tenders -to the Bmpiro in the time of Gallienns, the silver 
currency altogether vanisbea, and is leplaoed by BSlm-f 
denarii, in which, ihe silver forma but one-fifth, or even 
leas, of the weight of the coin. These pieoea, eatremely 
bright when fitesh, in oonaeq-uence of the eilvar being 
forced npon the surface by the prcEaure of the stamp, be- 

■ Anbony, notiutifi Flmy, alleged hie deijwii with iicm; to laidtiQ the 
cnin, it vould aseuo, for the ii^htnoea of the jjao would leave Jittle 
EQMgin for profit -agp/n the result. Thia ytrangB traditioEi ia q^uite true; 
the AeouxBre PLnkerhm thet ba bad oeau a Ifigionary douuiua of 

the -Tiiunivir fly to tha magmet like & bit of ateeJ, 

f ifiJhm rngnifioe the mixture of either gold or aETer with mojt thiuj 
ila own woiglit of aLloj, ao that the baaer meta-l pvpondaratae in the 
10049 . Gomu daiLTO it foom the Bponiah wllon, some b^dia, ottua» 
fiotn mUi, alt equally wide of the mart. 

(m) 
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ooine quite oeppery after a little oirculation,* PuLkertoa’ 
aacrib^ tbe evident acardtj of silver com under the 
Empire, eveti in its mnst flotirisLing times, to the dreiii ot 
specie towards India for the purchase of precious etones 
and silk, and compares it with the same beginning, to be 
sensibly felt in hie own timss occasioned by the 

purchaBa of tea. After an interval of fifty years Dio- 
oletisn^ having reunited the dispersed membuTS of the 
Empire^ re-eatabliibed the silver currency upon its ortginal 
footing aa regards fineness; and this continued^ though 
the weight of the denarii gTadually lessened, until the Hall 
of the W^est&rn Empire.:; 

Eicoletijan^B restored, silver denani are niaety-sii to the 
Roman pound, hence many of them bear the numerals scvi 
within a wreath on the reverse. They, being eight to 
the Roman ounoe (of 4:33 gns, Troy), would eq_nal 64 gra, 

* Frooiooly ofiW: ciiao^ ms to be obe«rTeil ID tbe pie^ 

AMit billon coina of tbe Gonanns, their smnzieers, |;tD6cbeiiB, and 
holler*. More Inalrgua th^ atandard mlviar^ when'' firfroew,” a few 
deye' acu-rency reduces tbein to their copper naJeedneK Nnmiunmdgts, 
■JEi&Cflllftinted with metallnr^, ga on tftUnJlg of “ hmtiM " luMt 

ofcopper waated with silver," » proocu of Impmotlcabls appLimtioa 
to such fl cDinegB ae tilia. These blLliOn pieoB^ bseo as they were, 
oonatituted the douivrLi of thedr timos, and In Aet were goaned upon the 
precise type of the larger deiEjiuH introduced by Owncallii. To proclaim 
their ourrOEit t&Iuo to all dJebeUefeta, the “ nota denarii apposes 
ott tha reverao cf many in the wirsea. They ocnehitiite the denomi- 
uahen in whioh the pticee Bie CBdeulaied in tho Scslos Eldiot 
DloaIetla.zi< fixing tluoughout the Empire. It may he 

. that the eaconneus deheeeEnent at their eta&dard nos adopted as a - 
raeoflnre □£ polioy, in aidci to prevenE tho axportatlon of tha silYer,..*’ 
GdrreiiC)'. Alter tbs rc*e8tBblLBbniBat of a purs sUver coin, the billon 
seeraa Ea haee feJlen bslKur itn rntrinmo vulLie. as wia tha eaee with that 
of Dnr Heoiy TiJL, luMEdnoli an, thongb of varying alleys the whelo, 
at the ImE, only went at the ettimatloii of its lawEiat, For this rcasoD 
ConstantaUiO, in a rescript te LimeinQS, tbrcatens with eapi^ poiUBh- 
ment ail refiners who ehcnild. lienj&fteiif molt down (a conmion pjflotiaB, 
he Eftvs) the '■ pcconia uiftJcHdTiB," to Beporatui the BflTer St contaiped. 
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Troy each. But his successors, though they did not t^ain 
debase the standard, rapidly curtailed the weight, so that 
few of theirs exceed 30 grs. Again, double denarii were 
coined, of which one thousand were equivalent to a pound 
of gold: which gave them the name of mtZiiarenses. The few 
denarii struck by Justinian and the Italian Goths seem 
intended for 20 grs. Boman, but only equal 15 Troy. 
These light denarii were the parents of the Anglo-Saxon 
silver penny (of the same weight), a coin that can now 
boast, through its English line, an unbroken succession of 
1300 years. 

It remains to me an inexplicable m^ntcry why the 
Republic, whose sole circulating medium for fully 200 
years was silver, should nevhr have followed the example 
oi the Sicilians with whom she was in so long and inti¬ 
mate an intercourse, and have perceived the convenience 
of having ooins of a larger denomination than the singie 
denarius. But so it was: even a double-denarius of the 
Hepublio remains yet to be disoovered. The Byzantine em¬ 
perors, virtually an Asiatic raoe, from the very beginning 
coined but little silver: after the 5th centnry their currency 
(with exceptions not worth noticing) consisted entirely of 
gold, issued largely also in small subdivisions, trienteM or 
thirds of the aureus,* and of copper, beginning with enor¬ 
mous clumsy foUe$ (of which 210 and after Justinian IBO 
went to the solidus); expedients intended to remedy the 
absence of the denarius and its half the viotoriatus. 

Forgery of the current coin seems to have been almost 
ooeeval with the very invention of striking money. 
Very shortly after that epoch, Herodotus makes Poly- 
crates, the tyrant of Samos, buy off his Lacedemonian 
invaders in lead pieces plated with gold struck for 

* Or tdUdm, of 6 to the Boman onnoe, or 72 gra Tioj each at first 
It stood for many oenturies at 60 grs. = 12 BhiUiugs. 

K 2 
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ihat purpose. These counterfeits ftie compoeed wilih 
mufih, iDgflniiity> a diak of lead, or more generallj of 
copper (techni^ly called a was plaoed between 

two cotreaponding plates of either precious metal, tlien 
laid between the dieSf when the blow of the hammer 
ooeaolidated them into one inseparable body. This fraud 
woiild almost defy detection before the pieces werg worn 
by use: to test the coin therefore becaroe with the ^mans 
a regular profession, and the tfitinens were bo gratefnl to 
its insiitutor, Marius Gi'fttidianua, that thory erected a statue 
to him in erveoy street of Boioo. Pliny ohsiervee, this is 
an art in whi^ what is wrong alome is the thing to be 
learnt; a forg^ deparlus is the modeli and, a BUTprising 
anomaly, the students pap many good coins for a single 
had one*' (meaning probably for Dhe of some new^or more ih- 
genina fabrique than nsuaJ), Trimalchio, with hiB pa'oper 
^Lbgu)^ditJ^ declares there are two profeesious he especially 
admires: that of the physician who can see what is going 
on in a man’s inside, and that of the money-teBter who 
can spy out the copper core throngh its gold enTelopo, 

The chief Injury of the Komans as ooDnfeoted. with thfs 
metal lay in the accumulation of plate^ 4 ^sed and em¬ 
bossed by Grecian aitiEfta. These appia^to have worked 
during the two centuiies cuding wi^ Pompey'a tamee, 
under whom flonriabed Teucer, the" last of any note. 
Pliny has given a full List of these artists and their prin¬ 
cipal works.* They consisted either in tsomplet© veasels 
wrought tint and embossed by the hammer in the Eeponse^ 
style, er in smalt separate ebaaiugs in eolid metal, intended 
to bo set in piecoa of plate or similaT artiolss: hence oaUsd 
Embleroata, After Tenoer this style of work suddenly 
became extinfltj its place as a branch of high art being, 


* For iihfi hiatciy oE this ramwtftble art MC Girffliura. 
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ttere ia good reftHom to Buppos-e^ t&k&n by cam&o-ragraviiigf 
■whict now oconpiad the sinae dajss of aitiatfl, the Osela- 
torofli and applied the same fiaes, as the emhleitiata before. 
Thus it had come to pa(>a that in Pliny^s age the old chased 
plate was valued as a corjositj olonej and fetohed the 
eame Oitrivvagaitt piioes, thaugt the chaeinga had become 
entirely obliterated by time and wear. After this the 
IxLSLurioiiH vied with each other in the production of the 
largest dishaB in silver—the weight aloae being the object 
in view. This was i3is first foma of extravaganca in wldoh 
the nawly-aequhed troasnrea of the Bepnbllc were ei- 
pondedj it coming into £ashion to have distes that ehonld 
weigh One hundred pounds each; and of sneh^ previons 
to. the Pixst Civil War in Sulla^s ttme^ there were known 
to have been a hundied and fifty or more in eiifltenca at 
iEtomet pcssesidona to widch many a wealthy epicnre owed 
his proBcripUom But these were far eioeedod in magni¬ 
tude by others produced by the ostentation trf the imperial 
freedmen. Pliny Quotes the instance of BrugUlaunSi a slave 
of Claiudioa, and the treasurer cf Hither Spain (the p(rt> 
vinca oontaining^ the inmeB)^ who bad a dish mode in a 
for^e bnilt for ^ pnipioset Treighing 500 Ibg.j with eight 
plates to mutch ii^ waigbing together 250 lbs, ’Where¬ 
upon' Pliny eamosticallj oaks how. matij of his fellow- 
slaves it took to carry in this dinner-servicse, or who were 
the guests it was set before ? 

Silver at the same time came into general use for the 
decoration of the patrioian^s atrinm in the form of ancestral 
portraits, which were either Imsts' in relief on circular 
plaques (clipei), or else full-length statues. These supajs 
seded the ancient woi-portroita aotually modellad npon 
, the face of the oiiginale after death, andl preserving thus 
m&ny generations authentic HheneBSee of the gt^ 
departed : a change of fashion against which Flirty bitterly 
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iTiveigliSH Imtli cm aocount of tliij want of resein’blanee in 
these metfll icliefs (Bundo figujarum discrimine) and t?f 
th&ir liability to doatTuotion in oonaequenee of their Imge 
intrinBio valined It was the usual belief that the sta- 
tnes in aiWer had been made in honour of Augustus upon 
his deificatiou ; but Pliriy meEtiofie aueh of PharnaceSi fii^t 
ting of Pgntna, and of Mitbridatss, fls beiug exhibited in 
Pompej^fi triumphal piiOceBBicin. The most colossal wort: 
in the metal on record is the column of ThegdosiuS) 
weighing 7400 pounde, which stood in front of Santa 
Sophia, until melted down by Justinian to make way for 
a bron^g^equestiinn statue of himself. PheodoainB had a 
precedent for his eitravagance in the " palmated oolmnnH^'* 
supporting a statue liltewlsa in gilvor, of the totaJ weight of 
1500 pounds, erected by the Senate to Clandiue Gothicus, 
BesidtH these gigintio eihibitions of luxury, diver was, 
under the CBesarg, employed for other articles of QOn- 
venionce, and upon a scuie never aftcrwaids emulated, 
Pliny talks of the ladies of hig time disdaining bathing- 
tubs unless made of this precious matariah And a few years 
later Statius, d&dcribjog the magnifiocnthaths newly erootod. 
by a private man, daudiueEtrusons^ boasts that no bronso 
appeared in them ;— 

'' ibl plcbaCtm], uus^uiun Temcffsa no^abis 
.Era, Bad argaata felu pmpcllitnr uuda 

cadlt, labrisqua BitEratitas instst 
DelidaB mirata auo^ et abirs recueat.'’ 

The heat mirrors of old had heen the manufocturo of 
Tarentum, made of tin with a mixture of copper; hut 
trader Pompey, Pasiteles the chaser Lad cast them in fine 
silver, which, hy Pliny’s time, had got down sren into the 
hands of the servant-girls, He notes os a recant discovery 
that, if gilt on the back, they reflected objects more truty. 
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And this remark of his has suggested to me the suspicion 
that the gold rings with hroad highly polished oval fEtces, 
never engraved, so frequently met with in Campanian 
tomhe, were intended for finger-mirrors, like those of the 
Hindoo women at present, although the latter now are set 
with a bit of looking-glass. 

The h^'ptians at some unknown time invented the art 
of NieUatura, in long-after ages carried to such astonishing 
perfection by the Florentines of the Quattro-cento school. 
This may be deduced from Pliny’s somewhat obscure state¬ 
ment (xxxiii. 46): ** Egypt stains silver in order to see her 
darling Annbis upon the plate; and paints ^e metal 
instead of chasing it.” The pigment was made by adding 
ono-third by weight of the finest oopper, and as much of 
sulphur, to some silver (in filings probably); this mixture 
was roasted in a pot with a luted cover until the cover 
opened of itself. It seems to have preceded, and been a 
substitute for, enamel, afterwards applied to tire metal in 
the way described below. 

The Niello * of the Florentine goldsmiths, so justly cele¬ 
brated, was a somewhat similar composition; Oellini’s 
recipe for it being to take one part silver, two oopper, 
three lead, melt them together, and pour into an earthen 
pot half full of sulphur: the mass to be ground up when 
cool, and used like enamel. To apply it the design was 
first engraved in line upon a polished silver plate, precisely 
after the manner of a copper-plate (which stylo of engraving 
onginated in this); the powdered niello was then laid on 
the face and fused upon it by the application of heat. 
The superfluous mass being removed by polishing, the 
lines in the silver came out filled with a dark violet: the 
ftekav of the Byzantines, the nigeUum of the later Latins 

* From “Nigellam,” the Low Latin equivalent of the technical 
Byzantine name n4\as. 
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■—wLenoe the niuue gi^en to the art The ^elieaoy of tliu 
beat olaBa of wcir'kB in this ia “beyond oooceptioii* 

They have sJhd the ’^'eighty reccffameiwiatLon of imperish¬ 
ability: ■ counteracted, aloa] in too many coaea by tile 
inttmelc valne of the basis. 

TTiia ait was applied by the Adatio HietelluTgiatH to 
the decoration of ar-mour' as early as Honuer’a days, for he 
describes (II. ni. 25) Agamemnon's breastplate as inlaid, 
with oTitlinee, otfiXH^ ten icutiiwiOf “of dflik azuie" 

twelTe of geddj and twenty of tin. In the former material 
Were three dragons on eMh side, BtretchiDg themselvas np 
towards hi& neck. This waa a present from Oinyras, King 
of CljTiniB, an island either belonging then to EgA’pt, or in 
’very intimate relationa with that kingdom. The atioer 
band of hia shield was adorned with a triple.headed dragon 
in the name compositioii. Jn Pliny’s times (1. c.), und 
Apparently earlier, it was applied to triumphal statuee.* 
for (5^) he refutes the popular notion that statues in siKer 
ware unknown befure the Augustan a^, quoting those of 
rhamates and Mithrideto&t already mentioned. 

Small works of the Lower Empire often occur ornamented 
with davioes in a Ime niello, fused, into an engraved ont- 
linoj and erven some copper plaques have come to my 
knowledge with figures done in this composition: but we 
have no remain s of any artistic value in thifl style before 
it was taken up by the Florejitine arfist-goldsmiths. The 
Bysan-tinea applied niello to the deoomtion of jewels in 
gold, in cases where it was not convenient to introducie the 
cioamn4 enamels they loved ao much as embellishments to 
that pTccfiouB metal, j and of this class also eiamplea are 
yet extant 

But the latter mode of omatnentetion had heen long before 

' In decoratinn their Amuiir, it miiri- ffuppoge^, aa upon 
AgwnemTion’BL 
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in usOj for HeliodOMK^,"’?rrLtiiig in tiie fonrlii c&ntury 
iii^ 4)j descii'bes tte zone Tvnm hj hia heroine Chaiiclear 
aa i Tvork in irhich the artificer hEwi locked tup the tv hole 
of hifl akilh having ocver before ’R'ronght buoL a. piece^ 
neither being able to do SO a flec^md time. It iraa made 
like two serpents, their tails tied together behind the 
wearer'e baek in a knot, wliilfft their necks, passing under¬ 
neath her hrsaate, were entrvmed in a tortuous noose; 
their headsj aUo^red to pass throngh thia tie, hanging 
downwards on either side ae an addition to the fastening; 
yen would have said that the serpents did not seem, but 
actoallj did crawl: yet they were not terrific with a 
menaoing and omel aspect, bnt related hy a gentle 
torpor, as though lulled to sleep by lo've upon the maiden's 
bosom, Thoir matcLrial was golih but their Dolonr violet; 
for the metal was darkened by art, in order that the deep 
tinge nnited to the gold might set off the aeperity and tho 
ulteruation of their scales,” 

* Ah before observed, this was pre-emmently the art of 
the Italiaus of the fifteenth century^ on, in other words, 
before it w-as driven out of the field by the revival of gam- 
engraving, precisely as the Grreek silvsTMjhaHing had been 
EUperaeded by tlie Camel fourbeen centuries before. Mat» 
Finiguerra, who flourished at Florence oirca has 

always been regarded as the first in this department. Yasaii 
also bestows the highest praise O'n the nielli of Pranoesco 
FranjcSa (b, l4hOJ, “ who often on a plate only two fiikgers 
high by a littla longer pnt in twenty figures equally well 
drawn and beautifully finished.'* Tbese, with his eqnally- 
fuued enamels and pieces of plate exocnted for his patrons 
the Bentivogli, tyrants of BologtsA, were lost or destroyed 
upon the expulsion of that family. Cellini mentionB that 
when first commencing busiueiss, hearing old people talk 
'"cf tho wonderfcl performances of IhnigueiTa in this line^ 
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ie ’was seized witli, e deeire to emulate Mms in wLiot he 
perfect!jr flaeoeededr- As we have otJy his own word for 
it—and hifl judgment tipon bis own uaerits Le fat from 
impartial—the fact of hia emiuenoe in niellatum may 
well he doubted. We havej iud&od, ahmidaiicQ of sma.!] 
Hilver frinketg of hig age, ifagB, buclcles, hut they 
camiot claim to be considered works of art^ but only 
trade-articles of a majmiactur'e, Tie art yet lingers in its 
lowaat form in Patcrsborgi, oouined to the prodnction. otr 
rude decorations upon the- lids of gnuff-boseff. There is 
a libtle relic id niello preserved in the Waterton Dao- 
tyliothecaj wliieL yields to few in historical and in ro- 
mojitie interesih It ia the wedding-ring of Cola di Biftnzi* 
“last of Ecmana,” bearing ia the shield his well-known 
device the star^ repeated with a bat between, aurroTmiied 
by the names judola and oataeina (dei Easselli) hit 
wife^ the letters relieved in the siLver with a ground ol 
niellatnxaK 
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C^LiATURA I TopsvTtxr}: OhasiTiffS ; Aniiqus Plate, 

All decoratiTie waa originfilly asecuted witli 

ihe hammer alone ; hence Ik deBignatioii So 

made 'were the firat sta'tues sBen in Groeoe, ascribed to the 
mythical cnr to hia pupil Lcarchua; the savoml 

parts being hammecred out separately and 'then put togeihei‘ 
hy teeana cf rivetei the expedient of geldering not being fts 
yet invented. Some of these orcbitypea were seen by Fan- 
saniae, atill remoiiiiDg in the second century of out eta, fDt 
inatance^ the Jnpitor of Sparta, ** the moet ancient statue 
in Q-reece " (*Tjaconica/hi. 17,) 

. Long after the method of oastini^ atatuea in mcnlda with 
oorea had euperseded tbia, primitivie and tediona proceEs^ 
the hammer oontinued the boIb iaatrunient for producing 
worka in the precious metala, whether atatuettea or baa- 
reliefa. Everything belonging to the Asayrian, the Etrua- 
oan, and tha Greet goldamith (aa long as the pei'iod of hno 
art Inated) ia wronght by the hammer and the punch. The 
substance is the thinneat poaaible plate of the metal; the 
small intriuEic value of the object, with the infinite 
teate and toil bestowed upon its ala.boratiou, convincingly 
bespeak the times when gold and ailver were extremely 
rare, but skilled lahoiir very abundant. Nothing known 
to me so strikingly exhibits the marvelloua might of Greet 
goniua, even when enerted in miniatuTo, as do some remains 
of this kmd, foremost amongst which stands an Apollons head 
(Bale Collection), in three-quartenj relief, whose divine 
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perfectioii. amply enplains aad alniMt jiasidfias ilia BDmr'tn 
mazLia for tOTBUtio masteipieoea^ TTiia Mud of work, 
apUy tg-TEcued bj tl]& Fi'OiioTi E^poues^, was done thus r tlia 
plato T>eing laid upon a yielding anbetratmii (a kind of 
tiofl eemsnt made of pitch and hdckdost) waa beatau. with 
blunt punohea of TariouB foims into a connstted serioa o-f 
hollows roughly mating out the mtonded fignie. When 
the metal was taken up these indentatioua formed a rude 
relief oil ii& oli&r side, out of which dextrous manipnlation, 
aided by the finishiDg touches of the graver,, produced a 
delicate reault, and that speedily, under the hand of a 
maater in the crafty rigurca in full I'olief like the graceful 
vasea, or the exquisite tiiny Cnpidis, go frequeintly dependent 
from the Grecian ear-l'inga, were beaten out in two halves 
and then soldered together; melted, mastic being lastly run 
into the interior of these fragile eneationa to fltrengthan, 
them against preasore. This art also was novived and ro- 
storei to its pnetine glory by the Italians of the sixteenth 
century; they even went beyond the aneientfl and applied 
it to steel in the shape of casquag and bncklers of parade, 
of ■which examples of almost inej'edihle excellence are to 
be seen at Plorenoe, in the Galleria; at Paris, notably the 
helmet of Francois J.; and in our Tower Armoury, made 
for one of the ■G^mzagas, The mede of tb.u& wciTdng in 
gold is minutely laid down by Cellini in his ^Orifeceria^; 
his early repnfataou was aoquirod by his medallions exe¬ 
cuted iu this manner, Hig Atlas in full relief^ bearing up 
the world in gryfite], a owauniBalon from big early patron 
Fran. Ginori, having been aftertvardg presented to Frangois 
I. by the scholsj L. Alamanni, ■was the first cause- for 
that taataful monarch’s summoning CeUini to his court. 

The art survived dgwu to the middle of the last ogntury^ 
being extensively applied to the embossed wafeh-easea 
greatly in ihabion during the forar preceding reigns, many 
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of which are, indeed, perfect torentic tnasterpiecea. After¬ 
wards, aa an old Roman'goldsmith informed me (who could 
remember the last days of the business) an expeditious sub¬ 
stitute was devised by taking from the model a hollow 
matrix in ** fusible-metaU” into which the soft plate of gold 
was beaten 'with a leaden punch, and then finished off with 
the graver. 

The Greeks called the art of working in relief^ in what¬ 
ever metal, ropcvruc^, and ascribed the invention to Phidias. 
Of this style in bronze the British Museum possesses the 
two finest specimens extant; the “ Bronzes of Siris,** 
forming the shoulder-plates of a cuirass (supposed that 
of Pyrrhus), embossed with Heroes combating Amazons, 
and the yet more admirable mirror-case, or discus, with 
the “Marriage of Anchises and Venus,” in -the highest 
possible relief The particular branch, however, prac¬ 
tising in silver, only came into high repute under the ri(^ 
and« luxurious successors of Alexander.* The torentic 
artists went by the name of “ Orustarii,” amongst the 
Romans, from their small relievi being termed “ crust®,” 
because used for incrusbition of vessels. “ Emblemata,” 
however, was the more usual term for their productions, 
from the mode of their application to the surfaces decorated, 
being “let into” moulded frames soldered upon the ex¬ 
terior of the plate, so that the emhlema, merely secured 
by claws, could be ^removed at pleasure; a mode of spolia- 

* This application of Ute art to oonvirial porpoaes was the tj\ie 
cause of the decline and complete extinction of the manofaotnre of 
painted vases, before this, articles of rofinod luxnrj and giving emploj- 
to the best painters of the times; in fact bolding the some plOM 
amongst the early Greeks as the Sdvres porcelain amongst ourselvea. 
No pain ted vases, even in Campania, were produced after the date 
B.O. 200. Peisius has noticed this revolution in taste, and its cause,— 

“ Anrom vasa Numie Satumiaque impulit sera 
Ycstalesqpie 'omas et Tuseum fietiU mutat." 
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ticm in'^bioh that yerj mieDnipT]lDiiB amatetu, VeareBj is 
aocueed of psrticulflrly deligTite^s 

The head of the profiefielou ’P^as Jfentoi: fts a- proof of 
the repntatiosi of ins works^ Pliny states that Orossna the 
OrfttoT (not the HuUionaiTe), paid one hundred scatortia 
(lOOOf.}, for a pfiir of bcrarla by him; a piece of extrava- 
gancBj how^eveTj of wliich he decla'red himself too much 
aBhamed eirer to haTa made use of them,* Me£i,toT’a four 
pair of vasefl (bifi njuustarpiocee the words would imply) 
had periahed long before Pliny's age in the oondagration 
of the Temple of Epheaiiff, and in that of the Capitol. 
Nest to hijn in celebri^ came Aotagas, EoethnSj find Mya, 
all three natiTes of Ehodea. Their'heat pieces were then 
yet preserfod in three of the famples in that iel&nd; they 
ware bcwJs (ecyphi), with ehaaings of OentauiB and Bac- 
chacals. Of Mys the most adiaited ’work was his gronp 
of Silcni and Oi;piafl; of A oragaa, a himting'ficene. Afiax 
them came Calamifl ; Antipater, who seems to hsTe Tsally 
planted hia drowsy Satyr upon the vaaef rather than to 
have ohaaed hia fi^re fhtre;" Strafonione of Cy^iicas; 
TauTiBcna; and seTeral more of uo recorded fame. In the 
last days of the profession, under Pompeyj flonrishod 
Paaiteles i Hedyatratides, renowned for his hattle-pieoes ; 
ZopyruSj for hia Aroopagites and Tii.&l of Orestes npon a 
pair of ecyphi valnsd at the onormonB sum of 1200i 
(H. 3, xii [ Jan’s reading), and lastly, Pythe&a^ who closes 
the list with a single emblema, weighing no more than 
two ounces, the Eape of the PaJladinm, which fetched 
lO,ODO denarii (4001), The same artist was noted also 
for weiy small enpa embossed with Htchen-scenee (ma- 

* The same amafieiir aiso pmgBggal plAta that tj&d M&t him ^000 
ncmini (eoJ.) psr ^Bd Eoman (about 10j aa. Troy). It js 
to find thasB ocrauoisBeuTg pP oid nor® aide tti separate the ideM of the 
iatrlnflia and the artuitic islufl of the silrgr. 
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giriHGia)^* wrought 00 wondrcmsly delicate that it was itn- 
posEible to tatci caste from them fot feat of biuisiTig the relief. 

jlfter thiiit, adde PlmyT the ait died out all at oacej bo 
that the old work came to he flooght alter for ite antiq^uity 
alonSt even though, its Bubjeota were completeIj defaced hy 
wear. For this its snddei]: extinction wlieii at the height 
of ite ^ory he aasigna the reason (49), " At presfint 
chiselled work (ajiaglypta) is aU the rage, in which the 
BTlver is cut away around the cmtlmea of the design." 
(Nunc anaglypta asperitatemqus, eiclBo ciroa lineamm 
pioturaa quBerimns.Jt In :^t it was executed precisely in 
the manner of a cameo in sardonyij a epecies of decoration 
for plate then rapidly coming into vogue. It mnatj how¬ 
ever, be oonfesBed, that for jmaetical use, thie caived onaa- 
mentation in flat relief wag justly preferable to the more 
effoctiva but fragile repouss^-work, so liable to be cruBhed, 
so easy to be deteched from the vase. The latter point 
Gioeino strikingly ilinfitrates by drawing a Indaorous pic¬ 
ture of VerreSj at a dinner given him by a Sioilian noble- 
mtiii, Eupolemus, appropriating, before the eyes of the 
astounded host and oompany, the emblemate firom the 
sole pair of vases rhus enriched that were expoBed to his 
obeervation - and again how he seiwod Fompeiufl Philo 

* DaniBid Faliaay waa not origiiifll in hie idea of emhoUiebing 
X 34 eelB for the tehle with the figure of dUgoBtin^ Teptlles: ttiOBe old 
Greek obaaHiii had fluHeipated biia in tka -fflllom— 

<< rjiEHita ph[ftl« MentoHa manu ducta 
Liftoatta TWit at tuagtilr u^entuca.’'—'Mjrt HL 41. 

Tke pciaonooB ciroatTire aLowed in. rslief at tha kottom et tha dwp 
bfiwi. and took tha drinker by suicptiB& ftfi ke dmmed. ita contsTita. 

t Tbe aemc fuliicn desoendad to the aaiLhca^are out the tables of 
Ukeciuanioriatty; tbe so-called "Bitnlftti” emboBBed (priraazny itn Aretane- 
nsAjiufftctute but later pTodigiouaiy mnltLyiill'Cd In Spain, widin Gaol for 
rapoit to this oDuntrj) preeftiTee to ub, in style, oiecutos, ami deai^, 
exact tkougb mdar, reprcBontatioma of tba Miitomporaiy &nft|;lyptiii of 
tlio ureftltliy. 
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ttfl Bame trick ’wiili fie only jjatefia he, althGTigh bBlieTing 
Himflelf Berare in his .qiiality of ^ Civis EomanuB," had 
TftntnTftfl to produce (Y-driii. it. 33)+ Pliny notes that 
Zetiodoiuft (Wero’B daring Coluisgue-mater) bad copied a 
pair of V&6&S made by the ai^cient master Calamis, bo 
flxaotly that the difference between them waa hardly to he 
detected: a ooiiTincing proof that the old jrepoiiEK^ work 
had gone ont iff ubb, 'not from iihe want of artietic ability 
to execute it, but eolely in oonsequenoe of ita unsnibableneas 
to the service of the table. 

The Roman old-plate collectorfl' were a claBs identical 
with our own old-ojirfla collectors, respeffahlfi, wealthy, 
elderly gentlemen, who tinmercifuUy bored their gueijte 
with the pedigree of all the piecea adoroiog their side-boards. 
Martial has an amusmg epigrjmi (viu. 6) upon Home old 
Mr+ Euctus, who after prosing upon t'he hiatoiy of hie 
acveral howl9+ chalices, and dagous, treats his frionds 
Priam's ciipa to Astyanax winet” l (J+ wine as young as 
the T&Esels were ancient The most eitsaordinaiy use to 
which silver plate was ever put was that devised by Juljne 
Csssar when sadile at the games given by him in honour 
of his deoeaflod father. N^ot merely waa all the furniEhing 
of the arena formed out of silver j hut the only weapons 
allowed to the combatants (condemned crimmalB) where¬ 
with to enoomiter the wild beasts engining them were 
silver vessels: “ feras argentsifl vasis inccsjjjvere noiLi+" 
Though Pliny does not add the it may be concluded 
that these precious mifleilee, weret the ootnbat done, left 
for the spectators to sorum'ble for* After anch battering aa 
the vases must have sustained from the poor wretohee whose 
sole chance of life lay in the vigorons discharge of them, 
against their i^lvau foes, little value would have been left 
to the pieces of plate beyond their intrinflin CEosai evi¬ 
dently borrowed the notiim from the offc-seen festal fight 
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betw'een tlie Gentayir& and LapdthsBu whsie tke ve^la 
sq&tohed fn&m the tahla enpplied th& cc>Dabat£uiti 3 ^tli' 
weapona. This prepofttaxcua pieee of baxhaiity came into 
buoIl favour aig^to ho adopted eveu m cofiintiy towns, 'Well 
doaa Pliny eiclaiiu hoisupotij '*Onr age has done things 
that poateiity will deem mere fables/^ 

Eeliogahalue wae the first to make hig, entire) “ hatterie 
do cuiBine ” out of silver: some of the pieces, addg ^am- 
pridiue, -weighed one himdrad pounds each, and were chased 
with the moat lascivious ■^ign's. His cousin and s^uccessOT^ 
on the other hand, rodaced the whole eerviee of plate used 
in the palaae to the very moderate limits of two hundred 
peunds; and this too, notes the historiaji, entirely plain: 
gold plate wns totally escludod from his table.* The 
IloTiians cai'ried their Fervicee of plate about with them 
in thair remotest expeditions. “ To my own knowlodge^^' 
bays Pliny, Fompeius Pa^ilinua, though no metre than the 
son of a Euman knight of Arles (and afbarwerde diaiu- 
herited), had with him 13,000 pounds weight of plate when 
servixig in the army tampaigning against ihe most savage 
pf all XMee.” Meaning fho army of the Ehine, in whioh 
the historieu himself had held a command in the cavalry. 

EareT indeedr were tloe speciraeiis of these torentio won¬ 
ders of the Greek school, that had egeapod time and the 
melting-pot, until a fortimate discovery in IBdO enriched 

* I Wmot tsflJa-h adding the same Eunpero-r's reguUtion of ibe 
ftjuipiiieiit hamislied by tha atiLf* to ttiG civil gOT^mor ^rCEtea) of a 
prorinoe. It ooOilfttod of twenty pounds weiglit of ailTEj: plato, eix 
mutea, two bo-mule^ two hotaea, two suite of ototbefl for public wear, two 
for iadvor, oma Iwni&in^Tesa, one hundred gold pieCEs, ene cook, one 
muleteer, aud, if thsj ware not married, one oonoubina escLi. ‘'hscsitia 
they coaid not do without thEon." On giving tip afSge they were 
booud to return the Bhe-JcnulcE. h^mules, horses, mTiletoan, und cooka, 
hut tha other avtLelea ^tha £00011131110 indudad) they might keep fhr 
ttwM own. in ouas they liftd behaved well; hot if the ooutwnyithey wcifl 
toroed to mfuud them all fguifi^ld. 
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the Pajifl BibliotL^uo ‘wiIlIl iaorc* of its diflioeet prodiio- 
•tioiiE, A Neuman peA£ant> one Trondiini in plougMog his 
field &t Boiiiay> stmok up™ a- large idle, ooveritig a hoai-d 
of flilvei aitidefl, weighing altogether 60 pounda Tmy (25' 
kito.). It was lihe trewsure of Henourius CWnoetononBis, the 
104^1 divinitj, as the dedicutory inscriptionH upon several 
of the pieeee attest, liaatilj buried iu some time of trouble 
and never reolaimedU Of the vaaea, a pair of cauthari 
have emblemata in the pureet Greek style, ^ early aa; 
Alexander's epoohj repreaenting aubjeeta ceuiuaetcd with 
the Myateriea.* Two paira more, of the same periodj 
bear Baechic scenes and syuabola j aame other minor pdeoes 
are similsuiy decorated; but the moat important are the 
two “mnochote,” tall flagona (“ Cellini-ahape" in modem 
phrase) embossed with scenes fixma the Ihad, libe design 
of which refci^ them to the epoch of Pasitelea. The episodes 
ohoson by the artist are Achilles weeping over the slain 
PatrocluB; its couuterpai't being the Eansoming of tbe body 
of Hector: the other, Achilles dragging Hector behind 
hie car^ with its eompanioja scene, the Death of the hero. 
With the veaaels were feund two spirited atatuettea of tb& 
’ god to whom they were dedicated, in tbe aame metah and 
executed by the same proceaa: cue of them being the 
moat important example preserved, of statuary in eilTUr, 
The pieces of Eoman wortmanahip declare the more prajo 
tical character of -their epoch t consisting moetly of large 
flat dishes having for eole omaHuent a chasing in the centre. 
But thia chasing is solid and atrong, being firct cast and 

* On (jach TBje eme ttm gmiipH, one fbmyng tiifliWiM&uif tg the other f 
aa (Ig&i iemalfl Routed and a man Btemdtiig iu ODnvajaatlflQ Ifrith hieii qr 
vice Tergl: between the pairift a mDncmentai clppUE Eappeetiog a lyre 
and a moai. Ths latfeer gfiuup miifft have an itopqrWtmeainng and oas 
pcpolor at thB time, for tLe siioe nfiien oooufii (Ml |:«jiia, notably on tbe 
dnfl WUurlboroug-b Satl JJg., S&3*wli*rei fbr want oCbetter.i* ItflipJained 
aa “Sappho aod Phaon ^' more probably, » ccjnio poet md ThaUfi, 
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then tooled up according to the modem pTactice,* Of these 
offieringig the Iliac -vases were the gift of Domitius Tuiiifi, 
together with seTeral of the-plainer diahofid The later pieces 
bear tmlT Celtio names as their donors—Camnlognata, 
Ooigi filia—Maxnmin-us, Oara-tini films—Comhai-atnams, 
Buolmni fil—Emticona—Qorraanisea Visearid 

Of the enonmua patinEe recorded hj Pliny^ so diffi¬ 
cult to conceal^ so tempting to the Bpciler, only ^ f&w 
repreBentatiTes surviTe, and those on a comparatiTBly 
insignificant Bcalo, At their head siande ihe ciioolar 
dish of -the Cahinet o£ Ihanoe^ long hncwn as the 
* Shield of Soipio/ and, aecording to tradition, dredged 
up out of the Hhone bj some fishetJUen in -the jeai- 
It is 23 inches, or -three Eoman feet in diameter^ and 
weighe 25 pounds Troy (10 kilo.) The ‘bas-reliefs cover- 
ing it, the “ Heatoration of BriBeis,^ hoing at first under¬ 
stood as tho story of Scipio &jad the bride of Allnoins, gave 
its popular name. The style of art indicates the third 
centnrj for its daie,f Eq-nally late are the disci of Madrid, 
and that of Geneva, both with historical subjects; the 
design on the latter oommemorating the marriage of 

* The are Mly desoribed 1)7 OhabouUM, de 

‘SeFB^Jr^ in his tIrihnirahllQ Oatalc^me defi de la 33ib. Zinp/’ 

t tal* cf Troy snpiiilijed tSie ataple for tlie deoofafiong of plate, 
douu to the iatest timeB of the EimpiiB^ A very i^markiihlo 
catioa of i* the Btrogmcnn dlacuft 10^ mfhes orer, filled Tritb a 
relievo, ce^t, of-the dispute between Ajnx end Ulyisee, Minerva, 

far the arms of Achillea diaplayod in the ei.ergue, woonBat which the 
Bopun oaUqu^ replace the Momeria ^E^tves. With this diwns waff 
fnund annilij^, ISJ iaahoB over, cluiBed with a Hdibo fbedine under e 
tme, in a hatter atyla, within a bordar of lhm*lHLVca, elncidating the 
'■filic&tL”' of Tiehelilus (jneled further on. In the aame hoard were 
two vessels, one elej^ontly gadroonied, of true SaeBAniaiL wmk, and Isteat 
of all a diah with a Oofio InBCrLptfeiL The whole Lad made the epoilH 
of eome MoagoL chief, after a aocoeeGfiil ianj in Peraia. fi>r they 
were found in the bftiik of the rivei' Itama. prortnoe of Perm in the 
yoM 1700- (Figured by Kbblar, * Kl. Schrift,') 
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ValentiTiiAii 11. Tb^ Emperor appears holding Ihe orb 
and the laharuin crowned by Victoryt and siirroonded 
by hifi offioerg, witih the iasei'iptieii LABGITaS VA- 
LENTINIANI AYGYSTI. This pieoa is smaili "bsing 
but 12 inchea in diameteTi and weighing ounces. 

Another disous though the BmaUegt ef the 

&ciri 60 | "being no more than seven inchea in diaraeter^ yet 
far eiceadfi the rest both in beauty of design and hig- 
torioal interest. The subject is the Death of CLeopatra^ 
The last queen of Egypt appears. EinMng backwards life- 
lesB feom her ohair into the arms of Charmioiij wlio is 
enveloped from head to foot in an ample robe of nioum- 
ing I IjraSj her other maid, atands opposite wringing her 
hands in despair. The Genius of Duathi depioted in the 
guise of a Cupid with long duabj wmgs> bis legs Orosaed, 
his dirooping head supported upon his hand, leans against 
Cleopatra's kiaee, and by this channiuB allegory unmis¬ 
takably points out the meaning of the compositien^ A 
statue ef Venus Victrii atmids upon a oippus in froint, 
below whioh is an altar kindled. Underneath the qneea’e 
Beat is discovered the overturned basket of fruit, insidfi 
which the asp had been smuggled into her place of ooa- 
finemeui I knew nothing ia ancient art more ofeotive, 
or better expressive of its stoiy than the design of-this 
group. It was found at Owfiia in 1756, 

But by far the most iutercstiug of these wrecks of im¬ 
perial spLendouTj both aa regards the nature of the relievi 
upon it and the circumstances of its eibumatioii^ is the 
“ Oorbridge Lam “ fpraflerved at Alnwick C&stle)^ so called 
from the place whore it was discovered. It hod been 
hurled together with an altar dedicated to Hercules by an 
inscription in Greek hesameterB, the sole example extant 
of the UB6 of that langnago in Britain^ This .diners in 
shape from aU the fotregoing, being an oblong meaEuiing 
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19^ X 15 incliea* ajid in ifs piieaent state 159 

ounoes.'* TiLe sn’bject is the Pythia Heropbile, en¬ 
throned upon the oiKjjJjoioi, teoeivitig the dictates of the 
Delphic god+ and attended by Themisj PaUaS) and Diana, 
the last. goddess standing under the eacred chesnut-tree 
(^gns). The exergne is occupied by their reepeotive 
attrihuteE,—the hound, £tag> biasing altar^ and gryphon; 
and the ’whole composition ia melosad 'wathm an elegant 
floriated horder. The spiral coluanns intcodncad into tlie 
'architactuTal piTtt prove the age of its ■workmanship 
not prior to the times of Sevems. 

Pliny remarks it as a strange anomaly that alth.O’ugh 60 
large a autnber of artists had gained oelebnty by their 
ehaaings in Bilker, there was not one on record famed 
for similar ’wotrli:^ in goldr The reason may be the "Very 
simple one that at the time ’when these gi'cat airists 
flonrished gold ’was as yet too scarce to be thug employed. 
But of gold-plate chased iu that later style noticed above 
ae coming into Togue in Fliny^e own days, a vaetr to ui 
incredible profusion, as ’will be desci'ibed hereafter, graced 
the aideboavds of the Homans under the Empire. A 
faint idea may be formed of its oostlin&ss fi'om the 
sole remnant left^ the ** Patfero de Eeniies now enriching 
tho Bibliotbeqne Imperials In form, it ig a shallow 
bowl, ton inchea in diameter, and weighing about 40 
Ounces Troy* In tho centre is an embloina^ a spirited 
oompcsition, the renowned Drinking-match between Her¬ 
cules and Bacchus; containing tight figures—tho two gods, 

* Tba original irriglit was gifcuter, foi it regbeil upon (t 

kVi fttlrt ff foot or b DAtmcnt; wbiffh lyaa tora oS ilcad cacJ tud Ly Lka ihiddr, 
ft IS mai'koi], ncoandLct^ to the KomAn (and ci]ijtD[ii, ou tbe 

bottom nitt) tlia wrigiii in iioifiid numuniLa, bub tlicit syntum 
as in cakiis, Liis iiot yi^t hceu ijniala out. I Ihcta, tliEirribEe, 
AS a for onoliBiolo^Lttis. 

II II HI I W IIH IS inn 
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the attfiDdaJit Fa-uni and a panther. It ia giimoundejl 
ty a frieze exhibiting in Law relief the trinmpla of the 
jolly god ovei hii competitot j: into which enter twenty- 
nine jSgureg and Stb animals—elephants, panthensj goafs. 
The hroad exterior Tun is adorned with equidistant gar¬ 
lands, of acanthus and laurel alteTuatelj, in. which ate 
eet eighteen aure-i ranging freon Hadrian down to Gota in- 
oluBive; that is, of all the princes of the sninafne AntoniniK 
This precdoos relic was found at Eennos (177 V) in clearing 
away the foundation of an old house. It had been do-* 
posited in a Tanlt together with a hoard of csoine dating 
from Nero downwarde; and wha.t is of special interest as 
marfcing the date and perhaps the occasioia of its coneeal- 
menh a neokLaoe made out of aurei of the usurper Pos- 
tomus aet in frames of pierced woih.* 

In this instajice, the Insci'tion of coins as ready-made 
embellishrneQts, to supply the plaoe of chasings from 
the hand of the actual modeller of the piece, betrays the 
infl nance of the decrepitude that was faat creeping oTar 
tha arte in the age of SeveriiB. In the "worha of a hotter 
period the very acGessEirioa boasted a fertility of inven¬ 
tion oouplad 'tvith a minuteness of eicoutioii, rivalling the 
masterpieoes of Cellini’s sohooL Trebellius Pollio haa a 
passaga Well worth extraoting in proof of this :—“ We saw 
not long sinoct Com. Maciiamig belonging to the same 
family [as Quintus one of the Thirly Tyrants] at a feast 
given hy him in the Temple of Hercules, having a patera 
of eleotrum which displayed in its centra the head of 
Alexander the Great, and,in the cdictunfe-rence bin com¬ 
plete history 3 the drawing of the figures being com¬ 
pressed and eitramaly minute. Out of this vessel he 

* Tho " epea jnteirttflile," nctltad by Pliny aa a new fnTfliuHMi tbea, 
■"iinrliidi tba Tilua of tbe pie® ^ emgmant&i by what the file hiaa 
weatod of it." 
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drank to the health of the chief priest, and then ordered 
the same to be carried round the company for the gratifi¬ 
cation of all the admirers of the great hero.” 

The foregoing remarks upon the extreme rarity of 
antique ceelatnree will surprise many archseologists who 
behold, nothing doubting, the numerous silver vases, all 
supposed found at Pompeii or Oamse, that have within 
the past twenty years enriched so many cabinets both 
national and private. The phenomenon may be accounted 
for by the fact of the existence of a regular manufibctory 
for such relics at Castellamare, whence a continuous supply 
pours into the Paris and London markets through various 
artfully disguised channels. The imitation of the antique 
in these forgeries is wonderfully correct, and for further 
warranty they are coated with a thickness of oxide that it 
would defy Old Time, backed by his twenty centuries, to 
rival. 

A specimen of early Boman ocdatvra in the first style, 
of extreme value in consequence of its date being exactly 
ascertained, is afforded by the “ Sword of Tiberius.” This 
relio of the Gemum campaigns of his nephew is the short, 
broad, heavy blade of the national gladitu (the hilt unfor- 
ttmately wanting), encased in its sheath. The upper part 
of the latter. is covered with a plaque iu gilt bronze, 
representing in repouss^ work in low relief the emperor 
seated; almost a fao-simile of his figure iu the “Agate of 
the Ste. Chapelle,” his hand resting on a shield, inscribed 
FEUCiTAS TiBGEi, and attended by Victory erect, and also 
holding a ^eld with via avg. The casing of the point 
of the sheath also has a relievo, in a very grand style, of 
an Amazon standing brandishing her proper weapon, thtf 
hvpermis. This last figure uumistakably personifies Bheetia, 
lately subdued by Tiberius,—Horace, in his Ode bn that 
occasion, having an allusion to the Amazonia securis, as,the 
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national arm of ttmt ocomtij. The lelievi, coupled with tha 
legends bn the fihieldBj tell ths fltotry of the piece- It was 
ft iSwoTd of honour, preecnted bj the Tm^sralor to 

some soldier of diBtingttishfid merl'ti It waa discovared. a 
few ycar^ back near llajence, having doubtless been lost m 
some one of the innumerable fights between the iavftdeis 
and the Germsuoa that took place in the vioinity about the 
same period. Farcer^ tiiat euthuaiastic coVieotor, bought 
it of the finder ftt the incredible price of 800i^.» and, upon 
the dispersal of his collection {JunOf 1360) it was secured, 
by Mr, Slade for the reasonable qqnivaleiit of 121 guineas. 
He, with princely generosity^ iinmadlateily enriched our 
National CcUectien with this invaluable addition to iia 
. iifltoriciiX treasures.! 

Treb. FoUio baa pTcserved a most interestiug list of a 
service of plftte^ thought a fit present from an emperor^ 
Oflllienua, to an officer of the htgliieat grade, Claudius, 
Governor of lUyricum; given with other things, inolu ding 
a complete wardrobe of clothes, with the vievr of retaining 
him in hia aHegiancOn Tho emperor had been alarmed by 
secret information that his powerful aubordiuate was dis^ 
guated with his -weak and luxurious govemment. “ Miei 
^ autem sd eum patems geanmatas trUibres duas, soyphos 
aureos gemmatoa trilibiea dnos, dijscum corymbdatuni 
argenteum librarum vigiB-ti, Iftnoem argenteatu pampi- 
natam librarum trigluta, pateram argenteam hedcraceam 
lihraruna viginti et trium, boletar hnliouticum argontount 
librarum viginti, urceoa duos auio inclugog ai'genteos 
librarum sei, et in vasis ■minoribus argenti libras viginti 

, " A&M&jrtiiil aptiy iiiflHtiEfl ua (ilv, $2):— 

MjLLUu Jeens liijC gralllttlt VPi!:|] llc^lCTla, 

Arab trililnncWn (dPEWV Inlut.'' 

t It Wfts siIiLhitBd at & meetihg ef ihe Saejety of Antiquaries, Jana 
^lat, when 'Ki, Itindiy gaTB.E^ the opportiuuty of 

minutely Bsmniaing the chadji^ vpwr the aheutin 
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quinq^uBj* .3Sgyptios cpsrisqm iii'PCT'34 djacem ” (Clsn- 

dius, 17)< III thtie liut the two ilieina aie ija gold, Get 
wjth genoa: the round ehajsed iriili ivy-bendeSj ia 

of 20 Iha. i the oblong Jans Tvith Tma-leiLTeg, of SO Ihe.; 
the flat pater<i with ivy-IeaTea, of 23 Ibs-; the “ tflUbih- 
room-diah* of 20 Ihs., haa a chasiing of a fishing-scene, the 
two hagons of fi Iba* each, sure eJabellished with emhlemata 
in gold: the ■“ chrysenfletA" of earlier times- 

The regular allowsnooe of plate to & trihuue wo find, 
detailed in. a letter of Valerian's, oontaining'a most curious 
GpQoifl.cation of all finch perqnisitea* written upon, his 
raising the SftTus Clandiua to that renlc.: “Argent! in 
opere annna pondo qninquaginta (meaning ail^et platOiHot 
coin) Flulippeos ncotri vnltng anuuos CL. et in stienia LtiLj 
et trienies CLm., item in tauco et ecypho, et Eoma, pondo 
3LL,” This latter item refers to the geld plate^^ following 
immediately as it does upon the meDtion of gold coin. 

In Roman polite sooiefy a gold pAtafa was oonEidered the 
authorized form for a testimouial, jOst as a gold ennff- 
hoT was, till lately^ with, oureelvas^ Martial thus elegantly 
repAys the donor of such a substantial mai-l: of admiration 
(Tiii, 51.):— 

Whoee -wnrk adflniB the bowl ? Hfitli HyHjn'B nund 
Or eikiltUl Mys tba obuklug rare dcci^sd? 

HR-th Mfintor’a hand its preclona mould embosBed, 

Or far-SuneU Polyclete snliHiic&il the coat ? 

Uo droasy tiooda to dull ita polish riaa; 

The testing dra ifE utandard pure defies. 

The yuUoTWMt MwIlKr with k-aa ladjance flftmea. 

The Bweliing Etamp the wtiilBt ivoiy Bheunes. 

, Art with BUJ.teiiftl riei;: bo Ijunit loUEids 

Her orb when Bho with fiilleei torch nbEunda. 

DrfiSEad in ^oli&u fleece of aiilsy &otd. 

So Btanda ihu gnat as he in days ot'cld, 
feaviotif of Phi-ysue: yeis aurfl Hella flur 
Hod cboseii thiz her lovoly weight to bear» 

* Thfl term denotea the preciouB omatnenteli/Jusfi-'tHuie of Afeisndritu 
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OytiipMwi shtttTH Ltd tbeaa tmiE that Bhinfl, 

An d SaciJiue mtidB hhn weSocuflfi tfi bla yinft 
BcatrideB bta tack Lots graced ’ffith goldsii wiaga, 
pteeaad tv wtiws lip the Ante af Pedlas nn^. 

So joysd tl»a dnlphln, 'neath Arion'i wei^tii^ 

To tinoagh biltpwa Lushed tja Tocal taight 
Hansel the glcrioui eup wjHi -wDithy wiae, 

No MoiamKii menial’E hand, hut OeatuB I Ihins—^' 

Plovrer of thfl fbuflt—to poar the Betino fly f 
The god ’a atiiirg^ the veary gcftt jaeeiM dryn 
Ina^ntiuB Itufus I Jst ms driiiLh iLy name^ 

Tflse twin -tiiy hand thia imhle preflsnt e&uie. 

If Talejxhns* heepa her promias plifH 
And comes ^th lo™ h> esoina the fastnl nlghl^ 

Thj first TiflTT. fl ahall proaarihe my fpmfflrig^s Jen^^Ji, 

And for the ftiruYKHj a w&r progerve my etrcngtll! 

Hgr scuaing dauhtfcl [ then to po^ the tinte. 

Thy eecuod sevOQ times to each draught ahall dhime; 

But if al^S faile idOj thOn dull Cole to kill. 

To OTory letter I & bowl will fllV^ 

Pi 

The taetofol luiury of the Oraeliaj ’when eniiohed ’wjlih 
tbe epoila of Asia, appears to hiTa ne’rellod in tte accu- 
mulfttion of drinting-Ta^e*, doubtleaa, like their ptotCh 
types in dny, of the most elegant and Taried fbrma: for 
“we read not of ssny display at their hanqnets of the giaut* 
w^ghty, diahea, m the more lutnnsio yalue ^hereof the 
Bomans ’who followed them (thoae John BuUa of the an- 
oieut world) loTod to oihihit their eitraTaganoe. A re- 
maitable instanoe is mentioned "by Yairo of the amornit 
of geld plate in thie particular form poaseaaed by an. 
indiTidnal, A oertain Ptolemajua^ a privata man, gftye a 
dinner to Pampey, during hie campaign in Jndfiea^ at 
’which one thousand goests ’were entertained. Each gnesi 
had a gold cup to himsolf, ftud these again were ohanged 
for' otheia at e’Bmy courser 

Athenaens (y. 30) esttracta fi'am CaHi^enita the EhodLan’^ 
‘ iJescription of Aleiaicidria,* a very interesting list of tha 
gold plftte pofleeased by a king whOf from tha aircumetaneea 
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of hia poaitiion and inliBritEuacet must- liavt "bMa the most 
opulent of aO tlnj kioga of Grecian d^eoent, namely, 
Ptolemy Philadelpliiit!- Gfl-UiiemiB apeaka as an eye-ivit- 
nees of tho display, ’ff'hicli formed one of tlifi ieatnrea in 
the grand Dionyaiac prooesaion. oshihited by that monarch. 

Next in oider tg thasg camo thoae 'W'ho carried the gold 
plate j conaifiting of four t*U vasea of the Lacgnian pattern, 
oxnamented wreatha of viuedeavea. Then came aome 
otheta holding four metretee each, [the metrctee being 
abore ei^t gallDna]i then two nacre of the CorintliiQn 
fiasliign; the latter had figures chased in full relief placed 
aboTo them npon their btime, end other figures in bas- 
relief, 'fory elaborately 'worked,, ttpon their necks and 
bellies 3 each of them contained sight metretse^ and they 
were canied upon Stands. 

“ Ne^t, a vat, in which were ten haains * nest, two IftTaxs, 
each holding five mstretBs, two eo&ons of two metrelse 
each i then twenty^two cooIojds, of which the largest held 
thirty metretse, and the jimalleiet, o-»e. Next in the pro- 
ccaaion were borne fimr gold tripoda cf great aiae, and a 
boflufot for gold-plate, likewise of gold, set with procious 
etoneSj ten eubite in height, and having ais stogea, npon 
which stcod figureo font p&lms long, very elaborately 
wrought, tc a very large number. Then, two bcauieta for 
onpa {jtnukijwlb), and two more of glaas banded with gold, 
Xhen two stands fgi" vases in gold four oubita high, and 
three othera of smalleT sike; ten buckets, an altar, three 
oubita high, chargers twqnty-five. After these marched 
one thousand six hundred boye, dad in white tunica, 
crowned part with ivy, part ’i^dth pine-biranchefl ; of whom 
One hundred and fifty oanied golden pitchers, four hundred 
bore the same made of silver, three hundred more carried 
coolers, twenty cf gold, the reat of silver. ■ After these 
came other boys caiTying the vessels to contain the grape- 
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juice: bf ’wIucIl twenty weria of gold, fifty of Hilvear, and 
tlcLroe hundred of earthenware, the last painted over with 
all sorts of colours. And when these pitchers and potg 
had been filled, they contained enfficieiit conveniently to 
furnish drink for all the aeeenahlagB m the Stadium." * 

But tlie best picture of Griociain mogcificeroce in this' lina 
is 0Ot before us io the foMowing extract fccm a contem¬ 
porary writer, descdbir^ the banquet of a wealthy Mcwe- 
donian noble (Ath it. 2) : 

TEE WEDLim OF CAMA^-US. 

CProm a Loiter of HippoilMiLtig in MMed<mji to LjnceuB at Athens). 

When Carnnue kept hia weddiug-feaat in Macedonia, the 
guestfl invited w'cro twenty in number. Immediately upon 
their taking their places at table^ nilver bowle were given 
to them as preaente, one to each. Moreover, each before 
entering the banqueting-room bad been crowned with a 
golden bandeau, worth five stators (guineas) apiece. And 
aftor they had drank off tbeir bowls there was set before 
^ every man, upon a bronze diah of the Corinthian aom- 
poeitiouj a cake of the aame extent as the dish itaelf, piled 
with chicken, ducks, wood^pigeons, a goosa, and other euoh 
tirngs in fthnndance: the guest receiving dish and all, 
handed them over to his attondan-te standing behind him. 
But for eating, a great variety of dishes were handed mmid* 
After this cam* a 'aecond oblong dish, of eilvcr, upon which 
was a great cake covered with geese, and horee, and feids, 

• Tlis itocredihlfi MMJunt af plate smsssed by Alcaander’a suDcosiors 
tfiM be eatiiiiated bom one fiiat, Saipic^ after hig defeat ef 

Antiechus, brcmglit into Eoliifl 140(1 p&nnd^ Tveight of ailver nU obaesd, 
atwl ICtJD nf gold. Mdch beyond tbia wm the diapL&y of that Cftptnred, 
bom Peranum tbs wettltfiieit Mng of tbs a^, the surriMs of Jtatigoaua 
nnd SeleracuB-pattom, aud the waikg of Tharicleg, that noted m&KtOr; 
thou^li Plutarch has omitted to atato the jsrooi total of the waiglit. 
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and several fancj I<i4ve3, and houae-pigqDiiB, ajid ting- 
doveSf and partridgee, and all other eorts of foflrle in 
abnndanjceH “ These dislueB also ^ (to give MippolwiliTiai' 
ovfn ’words) " Tra handed over to our servants; and as ’we 
had had enough of eating tvo washed om handa Then 
garlands were hronght in for n& in pTofusion^ niada ont 
of flowere of every kind^ and each of them contained a 
bandeau of gold equal ia weight to the first ’wreath/’ 
After this Hippoloohue describes how T^oteae, grandson 
of Proteas son of Lamia the nurse of Alexander the Greats 
■was a vary hard drinker fully equal to hie grandfather 
Proteaa, Alexander’s foatar-hrethor; and ho’w he dranJc to 
the health of every one preoeiit; and then he goes on with 
hia narration as follows :—■ 

0, ** And now that we were agreeably estranged fretm 
sobrietyj comes in a troop cf female flute-player^^ singer^ 
and some Bhodian. dulcimer-girls, all naked as ft seemed 
to me, though soma ’would have they had cm (thin) tunics, 
and after ha’ving given us a Bpecimen of thoir skill, they 
departed. Thereupon enter other girle each ’with a pair 
of Cruses of parfiune tied together with a strip of gold, 
the ono gold, the other silver,, holding a cot^!^ (nearly 
half a pint) each, and presented them to every gnoat. 
NesLt is served np wealth int-tead of a course, an oblong 
dish of silver very tbidkly gilt, and large eno’ugh to receive 
the bulk of a pig roasted whole and of very great siEo; 
which was laid upon its back displaying its belly crammed 
with plenty of good tbinge, for in the same were, hoked 
together with it, thrushes, and sowa’ paunches, and an 
innnmemhle lot of ortolans, and tlie yolkB taken out of 
eggs, and oysters, and scallops: and they were sat before 
each guest and given to him dish and all. After this, 
when we had drunk off O’Ur bo’wLij 'we received each of 
ufi a boUed kid upon another dish of the same size ae the 
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bat eTuioIi&d myitTa-branJibea in gold. 
upon Ca'caanSj peroeiTing how iputb, wo were crowded, 
Ordered bampere and bread-baskets to be given ue, platted 
out of etripa of ivoiy; whereat we were so delighted tikat 
we ahoutcd in bonoar of the bridegroom^ becansc what 
he had bestowed upon tib was t^ns safely stored. Then 
came fresh garlands, and a donblc eruse of perfnmef in 
gold and silverj of the same weight as the proooding. And 
silence being made, there enter the performets at the 
festival Chjtm at Athens, After these came in bnffbohs 
and perfonnera of feats of atccngth, end. Borne femalo 
jugglers that throw somereetfl amongst swords sot upright 
in the ground, and blow fire out of their moutbe, being 
completely nalcad. 

“4, When all these performers bad gone off, hot and 
stronger drink succeeds j our winea being the Thajefian, 
SfendBean, and Lesbian aorta, and gold fiupa of very large 
size being set before ua. And after thia bout a glitas diah 
about iiM cuStiis in width, lying in a, eilvor case, covered 
with baked dsh of all sorts piled up, was given to all of 
us, together with a silver bread-basket full of Gappadooian 
cakes, dome oeftheae we ate there and then, the rest we 
handed over to our attendaute. Tbeit we waabjed O'Ur 
hands and put on our wreathe, and were again presented 
with gold bandeaux of double the weight of those before, 
together with anotheT double cruae of perfume. Then 
sdence being proolflimed. Proteas leaped off Ms oouch, 
and having filed a gold cup with Thasian wine and 
added thereto a few drops of watei, he tossed it off 
exclaiming:—^ 

‘'Whe drih^ the meet will be ilie m^irkt^t.' 

Tberenpon said Caranus, ‘ Since you have dmuk it off the 
first, iUMept the cup for a keepsake: and aU the rest that 
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do the flame shall the same pTize,^ Kt> sooner said 
than ‘ up got nine in sJ]/ enatchiug at the aupj and trying 
the one to bo beforehand ^dth the other* But on* of 
OUT follow gxiests, poor fellow I not being able to drinl: it 
off; sat down again and began to weop because be had 
lost his cup ; CaranuB* howoTor, mabes him a present of 
the oupj oBuptj* Hereupon -caine in a choir of one hundred 
persons flinging in measure the nuptial hymn; and after 
them, female danceri attired some in the guise of sea^ 
nymphfl, otheiB of wood-nymphe, 

“ 5, A& tho drinking went on* and the time began to 
grow dnah, they open np the hall, in whidh the part 
simounding ub had been ent off entirely from tbo rest by 
hangings of white Iman, and these having bi^en drawn up, 
lights made thoir appearDnoe by means of conooaled 
coiitriTanc 0 i as the enclosures buret asunder; Cupidfl^ and 
Dianas, and Fane, and Mercuriefl:, and many such like 
figures, holding Bilker lamps to illuminate the flcene. 
Whilst we were admiring this piece of ingenui^, wild 
boars, truly Erymanthian in magnitude, laid upon E^nme 
chargers ornamented with threajds of gold, and spitted 
upon flilver spears, weae presented to oaeh man. And the 
wonder was, how we who were by this time o’^ereome 
by, and. diowsy with drinb, at the mere flight of tbo 
bringing in of these dishes, of'a sudden became sobm-t 
and, as the eaying is, got on our legs again* Our boys 
were therefore engaged in piling them into tho fortunate 
hampers, until the ttumpet gave the established signal 
for the laflt ■conrae, for this, as yon know, is the custom 
wiih the blaoedonians at their great hanqneta. There¬ 
upon CarEinue, opening this bout, bade the attandants go 
briskly around with small-aiaed cups. We sipped therefore, 
at our leiflurc, it as it were for an antidote to our 

previoufl immoderate potations* In the mean time there 
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hid come- m ttw "bufoon MmadryeiiiH, the giandflon, as tjiey 
Sfty, of ihe f&mona Strato of Attitia, ojid na almost 
split oar sides with laughterj aod afterwards he performed 
a dance with Kia ^ife for partner ivlio was ahove eig-hty 
years old. At last catne in the dessert, and we wore 
pi'&sonted with sweetmeatB in Isashate woviaii out of iTory, 
and the Tarions kmda of dheesecalsee, the Cretan, your own 
national Samian, friend Lynoeus, and the Attic, together 
with the dishefl containing the pastry. After this, wa arose 
and took otir leave, being fully sobered, of a certainty, 'by 
onr amiety On acconst of the treasures wa lad received. 
So whilst yon staying at Athens think yom aelf happy in 
listening to fh* lectures of Theophraatua, feeding npon 
wild sakdfl, and broth, and those fico twists of yonrg, and 
being a epootator of the Lensea, and Chjtra fesfcivalfl, we 
on the other hand, who were at the feast of CaraJias, 
Laving been regaled with ridhea instead of with meats, 
are now all seeking to invest them, seme of ns in houses, 
seme in land, some in buying eJaves.” 


JliEDI^VAL FZATE, 

As soon as the social hfe of the Middle Ages had settled 
down into sufficient eecnntj for any class, heeides the 
ecclesiafitic, to enjoy opulence, and to venture npon the 
indulging in luxury, the nohles almest vied with their 
prqdecoaeoTs of the Tjower Empire in the amount .and 
ela-horateness of the silver and even gold plate under which 
their stdehoarda groaned. This display of wealth did 
not begin to exhibit itself, aa the role binding upon 
all laying claim to fashion, much before the beginning 
of the I4th oentniy, for Danle introdnoca old Oaccisguidat 
by three gene]niit.iQn& only his senior, contrasting the simple 
frugality of his own times with the extravagance in archi- 
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lecture, dress, and mode of living of the poet’s. But to 
look at the matter dispassionately, this very mode of in¬ 
vesting surplus revenue, as soon as such a thing began to 
be, was the only one the times allowed besides that of ^ 
burying it in. the ground. To let out one's money at 
interest was a sin only fit for the Jews, to employ it in 
commerce was beneath the dignity of a noble, but to expend 
it in plate brought with it the gratification of vanity in 
prosperous times, and secured a bank to fall back upon 
in the day of trouble. Hence, until other modes of in¬ 
vestment arose, equally secure, easy, and more profitable, 
every one who did-not hoard the actual coin like a miser, 
converted his superfluous income into plate: and this con¬ 
tinued the rule in Hnglaud late into the 17th century.* 

It was, however, in the times first spoken of that 
luxury in this article ran wild with all the grotesque ex¬ 
travagance of the age. What the strange genius of the 
Gothic designer tied by no rules could devise, with all the 
' fantastic' creations his great practical skill could effect in 
piling conceit xipon oonoeit, now blazed forth in its full 
glory, A good idea will be obtained of the chefs-d’ceuvree 
of this art-manufacture from the descriptions of a few 
Xiieces taken almost at random from the Inventory of the 
plate of Louis duo d*Anjou, drawn up between the years 
1360 and 1868. It oomprises 717 items, and the list then 
is incomplete, “ several leaves being tom out,” says Labordo, 
who has published it. Of such domestic plate only a few, 
and those the most inconsiderable pieces, have come down to 
our times. The general destruction of the class is due 
to two causes. First came the complete change of taste 
two centuries later, consequent upon the Bevival, which 
consigned to the melting-pot, without pxty, as heretic 

• In the earliest London lotteries the prires were given in sUver 
plate. 

(m) 
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. againEit II eTerythlng bearing tha stamp of Qotliio 

art^ in order to remodel it into tba semi-olasaic style tlieii 
ao zealously coltivftted in docorativo matters^ 
succeeded tiie I7th oeutnrj, that epoch of ciTil wars devas- 
tatins the whole estsnt of Europe E the bitterest porertyj 
oppToasmg each land, m its turn, sent every ounce of plate 
that was not cousecrated (ftnd wherever the Calvinists 
got the upper baud that too sharing the general fate) • 
to the Eimt, to reappear in the rude coiuage of the 
times t for the pay of troepa, and to make the war support 
itaelh It is needless to multiply oiamples: every ono 
acquainted with iLuniiEmatica knows how all the oorpo- 
ratioiL aud college pkte of England was converted into 
the unshapely coins aud yet mder siege-piec&g of the 
latter years of Charles I.'s reign. It was thus that the 
dome^ic plate entirely disappearedj the few examples 
left being the small articles either overloobsd at the 
uiomeutj or previouBly gone out of sight Of that conae- 
orated to religious nseSn a tolerablo epriiilcling has been 
preeerved: some was defended by the sanctity of tbo places 
oontaining it; some was in many cases rescued fitim plun.* 
deling zealots by the preoautiona of its guaidians, and 
restored to its wonted plaoe in quieter times, and thus sur¬ 
vived until its flafoty—though devotion, its former beeper, 

* Ona of thoiE Ciptaina ia tJiO Tlurty Yo&ra' War Hfenldt tlaalOMS out 
of all tbo church-plata lie could lay bands upon, markitig their 
•jumancff with a cettoui gdm humour by the mnbto. inetead of legend, 
Gdtte's Freund- mirl P&flbi'a Feind.'" 

t What incaltulable destnittioii of dJtai woll m of bigterio mterMti 
wae repreflented by Iha two huudreh pounda' vaiiflit of gold obtoiaod 
by CfllUni fiom the jewab oE Str Peter’s, Thich he welted deim by 
iMitBtaand of demant Til., T^hen hSoakadad in Oaetel Sautangfilo by 
thaSpaniaMls. in 1530! The hsidly-lsested poatiff was Tsdosed te thia 
oif*(licnt to sava the precioug stooes beltmgiog to thaee orDAwauts, 
wluoh lio fictved up ia cecn and those of his eooGdant 

CSfcrdiuftl OornarQ- 
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be extinct—ie secured by its newly-created archtcological 
value. Such pieces, however, being made for certain 
definite uses, generally to contain relics, are modelled 
after one pattern, that of a chapel, a coffret, or a bust, 
and exhibit little of the licentious ingenuity which de¬ 
signed the Bubtleties in silver that encountered the 
astonished guests at the tables of the dukes of Anjou, of 
their rivals of Burgundy, and, in a greater or less degree, 
of the wealthy mcrobants of Flanders and of. England. 
The following items will fully bear out these observa¬ 
tions; they are exb acted from the accumulation of plate, 
mostly decorative, mentioned above. 

Ko. 76. A wheelbarrow resting upon a foot carved witli 
vine-leaves, which rests upon iv little lions; the said foot 
is pointed before and behind, and at one of the ends is a 
man who has the handles in his girdle, and trundles the 
said barrow ; and he has on a fur hood, and the point of 
his hood oomos over bis forehead: before him is a woman 
who with her right hand holds the barrow, and in her 
left holds a Danish axe, and wears an old woman’s hood, 
the which hood is after the fashion of Picardy; and on 
the said barrow is a cask tied with several straps, and the 
ends of the said cask are enamelled in green and blue 
with several little beasts; and the bottom of the baiTow 
and the resting-place of the goblet are of the same enamel, 
without any difference t and in one of the ends of the said 
barrel is a tap like that of a fountain; and the said rest 
for.the aforesaid goblet is made with hatHcmonts, and iv 
leaves higher than the battlements; the which rest is fixed 
within the belly of the said cask, and docs not take off. 
And the* goblet which rests upon the said seat is of the 
same enamel above mentioned, and the bottom and the 
lid of the same enamel, and a little knosp in gold on top of 
the cover in the same enamel; and the fuot, man, and 
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w^ TYi on j Enaxcs i QuiiOfi j ami thfl i>aT^lOW'^, liLB casl^p 

and itE reat, weigh iv m. v qz. ; and the gdblet and ite ci^rea- 
weigh iii ifl. ii oz. The whole lii m, i oe (or 07 oz. Troy). 

“ J^Oh 7S. a L&dj, who hae half of hot body a woman's, 
the other half a wild btsaat's, with her two feet upon 
a terraoe, eoaTnelled blue, wilih little tresfii atagfli anil 
hotindSt and jnoiiJdiogs underneath: from the girdle of 
the aaid lady comes out a Imll^s head, the boms whereof 
she holde in her hands: ^ i* 

and at the ear's of the said head, at the Eidea of the 
lady, and at the ends of her girdle, hang hy little ohains 
BBCiitahcona of the Archhishop of Ecmen and of Marigny. 
And the eaii lady is wrapped in a little mantle, split at tbe 
sides, and has a long hood upon her headt enamelled 
the same, both mantle and hood; and behind the said, 
lady, on the beet of the aforesaid beast, is the rest for a 
goblet, made with flntinp; and. tbe said goblet is of crystal, 
and is mounted on a foot of silver enamelled, with flutings 
and mooldtngfl: and round tbe crystal are iv Baig. Tbe 
cover ia of cryatal, bordered with silver, with flotingis and 
mouldings, and the Icno^p of vine-leavce, and the boss 
(of the stem.) of the eamo is three-sided, enameUed in 
bine and green. Tbe kdy, the foot, the goblet and cover, 
weigh V jn. vii oz. lii d. (47 OB. 12 dwia.). 

“ 79. A Cooh, foiming an ewer, whereof the body and 
tail are of pearls; the neot, winga, and bead, of Eilver, 
enamelled yellow, green, and bine; and upon bie back is 
a foi, whioh is going to seize him by the orest; and bis 
feet are upon a base, enamelled with children, who are 
playing at divers games; and he weighs altogether iv nu 
iii oz. ($3 oa.). 

ai. A great idw^/iiisr (tongue-tree) of silver-gilt, 
wliiuh has several branohee, at the end wbareef are iv 

* Tbe iiead ^itob tli'a tiup. 
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fierpant^fl tongues^ ajid Tietween the tcmguesj at tha cud of 
othflr branches, 1>6 atones of diTers colouia; also there be 
dispersed abont the said treo scvea'al gtones hanging fronn 
little cbaLos of silver and gold; emd in the middle of t.ha 
eaid tree is a great ivhite couneo* and around this are iv 
other atones, to ’wit, ii garnets and ii gteen etonee; and 
in the stem of the tree is a boss* engraved leaves 
raiaed, and about the said boss bevi little enamels in blue, 
with a deur-de-lys in geld; and. inside the said stem, 
within, is a sq^nare basin, having nndetneatL a square 
boss witti iv enamels of birds in bine ; the foot is a sqnaro 
ciLtablatnre with it enamels set therein* in. whioh bo ii 
serpenta folded, and ii birds: towarda the bottom it is 
moulded and fluted, and rests npon iv lion's paws. Weight 
of the whole v m. iii oz. (43 o®.)+ 

89. A Fomitain, of which the foot rests) on iv gilt pawa, 
and underneath is a taneoe in green, a little crossed 
(hatched), of which the enamel ie green, and the Ashes 
violet and yellow. And in the middle of the same terrace 
is a tree £:om whence issues A serpent winged, and in the 
top of the head, of the same is a pipe, and a tap out of 
which the water isaues;. And at one of the ends of the 
aold terrace is a littlo tree, whereon sits one apo clad in a 
coat and surcoat, very wide, and hath a hood upon his 
head whereof the fur la violet, bedrof^ped with drops of 
white, the top of azui-e with white and red drops, 
with a p^rl on the end; and the s&ld ape holds in his 
left hand a flahing-bashet, and in his right a fishing-lino, 
wherewith he hath caught a haibel. And at tbo other 
end of the aame terrace ie another ape dressed aud hooded 
ihe same as the fiist. And be holds in hie light hand 
the tail pipe cf the fountain, and drinks at it And the 

* Thift pdimrHfiJ tE llae boas which ufleaUy sorronnida the middla of the 
•lisis of a mjE^letvsl [:!np. 
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basim ftbov& of fliq esud fountiun is efn&melled in gneanwith 
rabbits and dogSr And itlie aaid basin is suppoited. qm 
tlirea braneheSj tbe lei’pea TvliififTeDf ba enamelled in gL‘i(iai3> 
blue, and yellow- And upon the said basin Teste a gohlert, 
anamelled on the outside ’with gveen and blug, with 
spaniels and children chasing bulterflies ■ and the enamel 
is On the inside of tlie goblet as well as out. The cover 
outside is also enamelledj with ohildren chasing butter- 
fliess and lias a koosp enamelled in. aaure^ and weighs in 
all viii m. ii o^n (60 os). 

No, 10 S, A great FlagonT gilt and enamelled, on the 
belly whereof are is enamels ; and ttiat in the middle is 
largo, in the shape of a rose, and in it there is a lady 
sitting on a chair^ who has in hea^ lap a basin, wheroiu 
am floTina^ and at each side of her are women to whom, she 
is giving the dorins ; and under the feet of the said lady 
is written lAfyetraliiat : and in the other euamels sue the 
seven deadly alns; and tbe eighth anaiael portrayB Fana 
tJion'ti: sp^d also there are v\u balf-cirolGs, wherein bo 
divers beasts. The sides are interspersed with Eoveral 
round enamels and wild beasie; and on the flat of the 
said flagon is a laige cnameh round and blue, in which is 
an ancient lady eitrting in a great chair, and under her feet 
is written Theologia-^ and all round are viii euamelej in which 
are the vii cardinal virtues, atiid to each one its name cLoaa 
to itself. The said flagon is nponi a foot, high, carved, 
bell-ebaped, sot with iv enamels^ wherein be men playing 
on divers iustrnments, 'Ibo ncoh of the said flagon is 
in the faabion of a tower with vi pillars, and between 
every two are blue enatnolB i and the cover is tall, after 
the fflshion of a steeple, with blue enamels, and from the 
top is fastened, a chain, which goes to the straps by the 
hinge, and the straps are greeuT set over with large blue 
enamels, and between every two enamels are two others 
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made like a J rcTersed, and they feBtea the E3iid Etraps ta 
tivo little serpeatflj ’tvhtch have been bine. "Weight ssz m, 
vi oz. (346 Tmy),” * 

Tho gvld pl&te cotisista of siity-BeTen pdeces, generally 
of more flimplft make; and goblets, dishes, eruete, 

spoons; including, hoTvever, some curious items, as 

36S. An E'fV'er of gold, “ifi'Tiereof the foot ib small and 
round, carved ■with jSoJ-acenic l^tiers, and above this is a 
little boee round and plain: the mouth of the eaid ewer 
is wide, and the hcttom pointed, and around its belly 
runa a lily oatved with Saraoenio letteria. And at the cup 
are iii pipes, two above and one below; and the cover is 
carved and worked after the same feshion as the belly of 
the said ewer; and oa the border of the cover are is 
Luge pearls; and Upon the knoap a large sapphire between 
two very big pearls and two sapphires, Weigha in all 
iv m. ii Dz. (34 oz. Troy), 

30s. A great Hanap of gold, tripod-fkahion, which 
iii serpents uphold ; and the said hanap and its cover 
are etiaineUed with Beipenta of their proper oolouns, 
entwined ■with onr coat of arms ; and oil the oovor is ft 
laige sapphire mounted in the knosp. Weighs in all x m, 

ii OEr (63 oz. Troy). 

^^310- An Ewer in crystal, mounted in gold, and on the 
cover ia a little dove holding a pearl in her beak, and 
below are vi others, larger, weighing, gold and crystal, 

iii m. vi oz. (30 oz, Troy). 

36d, A Croblet of gold, rearing on a little round fbot 
oarved "with Sarafceuic letters, and between the goblet 
end the foot is a round boss quite solid, and above tbia a 
lily, which embracoa all the goblet,' of which every leaf 
is carved with Saracenic letters, and at the bottom is an 

* The tot&t wi^ht of die silTeT plate ia summed up at flOSS m. or 
&3&7 lb, 4 M, Troy. 
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enamel of clear red, in ’wjiicli are iii lilies and iii 
cenlc tnoia; and the field of tte said enamel is cliequered 
witlk fii& same colour, and tlue cover ia of ifie same patteiiDn, 
And betiveen the boae and eacii lily are ii big pearlB^ * a 
momlinet/ and tie imiiiber of tie pearls is xx; and upon 
the knoap is a large tiapphire, set between two otiei 
sapphires and two veiy big pearls j and insida the oover 
is a small enamel with tie same device as tiat on tie 
bottom of tie goblet. Woigis in all iv m. iv oe. sii d. 
(36 OB. 13 d. iVej). 

''' 268. A SalteellM* of a pearl-shell, made in. the sbapo 
of a heart, and reating upon a little ’wheelbarrow of geld; 
and there is a wennEnL who pushes at the wheel and holds 
lie axlee ’with her two hands; also a man wheeling tie 
harrow; and around the harrow soveral rubies of Alex¬ 
andria, pearls, and other stones; ajid on tie uover of 
the said Salt is a knosp on ’which is a sapphire. T/V^eighs in 
all i m. vii oz. vi d. (15 oz. fi d. Troy). 

"269. A very large chalice of gold, the fbot of w'hich is 
roTind and flat, adorned ’with mcnlidingB, and on the fiat 
of tie foot is an enamel in irigit red, on which ig Oixr 
Lord on the CrosB, Our Lady, and Sh John; and in tie 
middle of the stem is one round bass carved with lea'vca; 
and the enp of tie said chali^ quite solid, and weigia 
’vii m. ii oz. xu d, (hS ca. 12 a. Troy). Thepaistt also is 
quite plain, aave that in the middle of it is an enamel 
in bright red of Out Lord in a doud, sitting upon his 
throne, and showing his ’wounds j and ’the paten ’wengin 
ii m. iv (H, {20 oa. Ttoy).“ 

The princo makes a note that Henri, big goldsmith, 
'had then by him 243 m. of gold for the making of the 
great Nsf which he had in hand.' Including this, the 
'Weight of the gold plate amounted to 1303 nj*, or SCB lb, 
S oz, Troy* 
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As tti© mofit fitting coacltisicua to tliis Het of tilings tfiaf 
have passed a^ivay for si»er may be added a dosoription of 
the sole Jialio (that obu he identified) nomr in exlidtence of tbe 
inoredible wealth of ancient Mqxico in giach artioJes of 
ostentation* It is a gold gobleti with the eides rudelj 
^ lepoijss^ with the repreBentatiOn of a human haad : on one 

sidej in full face; On tbe otheTj in profile; on the thitdi, 
the bndh. Tlus cup Qeema to he of pure gold; it was 
brought from Mexico, and purchased at Cadis hy Edward, 
Earl of Oxford. It is stated to have loelongei to jMbn- 
Untfufua. There can he Kttle doubt that the work is arwient 
Mexican. Height, 4^ in.; diameter of lip^ ; weight, 
6 os. 12 d. (Eftrl Amherst). 
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AUBilJM : Xpyo"^ : 

PUKY (siiui. 10) latmelies out iato a. set of roflectionB 
in Lis own quaint Btyla, asftcmiahed as to what po^siblo 
motlros coald indnaed all mauLiiad to mako Gold, 
wLerever known, the first arud cLiefest rejirieseaitativo of 
YalnoF It waa and ia indeed a sttango coincidoDCO in the 
notions of races, however lemote from or ’imoonnected with 
one another, that must early Lavo pnzssled every obBeiTor, 
and which atill remafnB a problem admitting of no eatis- 
fiactory solution, “ It was not eo accepted,puteuea the 
old nataraliet, “on account of ita utility, in whioh point 
it yielda inimeMUirably to iron; nor for its heavinees or 
ductility, in Loth which lead enrpaseee it [which howevor 
is faif nom true]; nor yet for ita colour, for ycUew is not 
particularly admired in other things. The only Teasfln, 
therefore, muet havo been its indeBtroetibility, for gold is 
the Only euhstanoe known that lesiatE the fire, and is no 
more than improved "by 1 ‘epeated fusion ” 

Put this explanation, however satisfactory to the refined 
philosopher, is evidently much too tranBQendsntal to have 
' mfluenoed the primaeval savage mind to which the metal 
hath ever heon to the full as precious, though eiiating 
only in the shape of a personal decoration, aa to the 
civilized intelligeuoe whicih sees therein conoantrated 
power, pleasure, and the veneration of hie fellow mortals. 

In &pite of Pliny’s dictum, the universal love must in 
the first instance b&ve heen won by its coJotsv, a colour 
certainly the most goigeous of all; and the reason is mani- 
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fostetL in its name, 3orived from Qjir and Or, "words denoting 
in manj" aneient langxiages the light of dfty; the earliest 
Synonym for life and all that lb to be desired. Some of 
the anciente had ]p 0 Tceived thif^ though Pliny diBmiBPMiB 
their eipln-nation. Bomowhat conteinptuonEly with mani- 
feBto errote^ eotitm qui sidmim in aiiTo placniBBe 

arhitrantur.” The golden nugget, glittering amongBt the 
pebbles of the streaitij cangbt the eye of piiiaitiTe ijiann 
who saw in it the image of the snn, the oldest ohjaot of 
worship j and of whom gold has ever biuc^ oontinned the 
symbol. Kay more, the Sun-god gava his own name ElccU^, 
with the Groehs, to natiT?e-gold as well as to Amber (eiiac- 
/rum), and^ in return, the Indian S&ac^ *goldi' is the parent 
of the Toutonic ‘Sonne-' Besidoa its beauty, its ductility 
was another rocommondation; the savage, though iinac- 
q^uaiiited with metallurgy, readily heat the pure ore into 
circlets to adorn bis limbs; for this and copper are the 
only metals capable of being ntilised by man in the first 
stage of civilisation. 

The rarilyof Gold ia for from accounting, aa eome-would 
have it, for i-fcs nniversal estiniation. Amongst the pritni- 
tive Celts of the Bronsa Age, or -Ihe Memcans when di&- 
covered by C-ortez, tW?7i must have been infinitely more 
nofvel and more rare, yet did it not on that account di¬ 
minish in the least degree the ancient venea'ation for geld. 
And modern timeB are not -wanting in siiiiiilaT analogies; 
platinum in the last century did not Bupplant geld either 
in the mint or in the je-wellcr’s ehnp, though supetrior in 
those three great constifueuts of -value—weight, ductility, 
and indestructibility,—besides being then of an equal 
intrinsic Worth; neither in our own days did aluminum, 
though Bt> highly recommended by its novel beauty of 
colour, perfect purity, and, at the first, estreme coBtimesai 
Karity alone does not conatituta value; amongst the 
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pieckras fitonee^ for fitamploj ihare exist vaTietiea’ (tlie 
Oymopliaiiei the Blue Tojp^, the Had Touimaline, fur 
eaample,) plenJisltig alsQ to the eye, vastly more difScult 
to he obtained in porfection than, the BiainoncI, and., 
navertheleag they are sold for the mei'est trifle as mine- 
ralc^gical Bpecim&ns. The golden flood ponred into lllurape 
daring the last sixteen years from California and Anstmlin 
has not loweied the value of geild; and similarly, despite 
the ion# of diamonds {things indeatroctihle) impoited: ginoo 
the dLscovery of the Biaailian mines a oentary ago, that 
gem yet meiintame its origiml price and estimatioUH 

rVgm the earliest tinmg of which we have any lecoid,. 
Gold was abundant amongstt the nations of Asia Minor, as 
the constant allusions to it in Homer's poems sufficiently 
Ha however does not in any place mentioTi, oven 
incidentally, flis might have been expected, the sources 
whence it was then ohUinod. Tho iirst bint as to thage 
is obtained from Sophocles, who talks of purchasing the 
eJeefntiB of Sardis and the gold of India (*Antig.' 1038)^ 
thns indicating the regions whence the supply was chiefly 
drawn, Bnt Herodotug goon afterwards furnishes oopions 
details cooeeming the gold-mines inown in his times^ some 
fabuloufl enough, others, resting upon his own. knowledge, 
of the highsat value for authenticitj^ 

To begin with the latter. 

The little island of Biphuns was in the preceding gene- 
lation the najoat flourishing of all the Greek insular statea 
by reason of its mines of gold and silver, ^The people 
were advised by the oracle to dedicate the tithe of each 
year's produce to Apolle, and oonsequently built a treasury 
at Delphi aa well furniahed, :ays Herodotus (iii. 57), aa 
thoee of the greatest repubJiDs of Greece, Baujaanias (i, 
!!)♦ after repeating the above acoouiiit, suppliaB a mngnlar 
reason ibr the failure of the minea The Siphniang had. 
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out of ceased to pay tts promised tithe^ and 

eo tlio fisa broke in smd droti'jied tlieit working^." There 
is oue point of value pi thie tradition; it proveg that the 
Siphuiane qntract&d the ore from cuttings^ perhaps^ from 
goUsiioB in the q[Tiartz rochj and not from gravel-^washings; 
60 that the anriferoya etmta must still esiet in a greater or 
leas degree on. the Hhoree of that almosit ’unk'iaO''wn island. 

The gold-mines in Tkaeoe opened hy the Phoanicdana, 
who fiTflfcolomsed that island, made " a whole hill turned 
upside down in the searohj" between ^nyra and Cinym, 
opposite to Samothrajeo, The Thasiana were then working 
algo mines in Soapte-IIyle, on the mainland, of Thrace: 
these produced BO talents yearly,* those in the island 
itself lather less (vi, 4fi). A learned traveller who visited 
the former locality not long ago was greatly struck with 
the enormous extent to which these ancient worbinga had 
been Carried, still manifeEted by the vast heaps of earth 
and stones thrown op out of tho " diggings.’’ "Whonavei: 
it was poseihle the ancients extracted all metals by open 
cuttings, as the vestiges of ihe Uotnan ironi-mmee in the 
forest of Dean etill abundantly manifest. 

But infinitely more productive (as is always the caee) 
than these Tha&ian were the gold^ashinys (in modem 

phrase Planers) in the bed of the Factoluis whose torrent 
carried downt it was believed, the gold-dust from Mount 
Tinolus, Some notion may be formed of the immense 

* -rhafte fiO talents =4880 Iba. TtoynewTj-, w &40,Q(JDL, patting the < 
Ttoy potmd at SOL For Bake nt conTeuicnee in <!ai]ciilatiaii, f 
put the talent ttLEongtarat et 80 lbs. 'frpy by w^bt, aVihongb the 
coins Indicate it waa neBrar the sauLO AvvirdupoSa The letter talent 
fAlfctandriHJl), knmm to thfi BcTOans, h ollwn ueed mdiacdtomately 
with csuterLaiium " or the huiadrcjlwetihL This sccctmte for YArro’fl’ 
f q^u&tcd by Plinj) cstimati'n^ tbs niher ialcet at COOO dunarii 
in Boman coijrency, I tbsre&ia give ita TEtlne, roughty, at SOOL 

t XenOpliim (' HdlMU' iv. 8, 37) mailtiimH olBo g0ld-iiune5 of the| 
Abydents, ofiai: CretoMte. 
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Wflfght of gpli oolleotei T^J tlie LjdiaD washers (who 
appeal epeeflily to tiTe e^liaiiEtEil' tlifi deposit^ as tiie 
produdstivOttfiBB of the PactoltM Ban^ds is not afteTTPaidg 
allnded to hj geographers), from the list of the Bonaria 
cQiiBecrated by Aljattos and CrdEsna at Taiious temples 
in Asia and Qreeoo, all of wbinh Herodotus had himaelf 
examined. This gold is pTopeily teimed bj Sopltonles 
Eksir^m, being very pale (similar to the Califotnian) from 
the large native alloy of silver it contains. Aa it is a 
very difioult operation in metallurgy fo separate this 
aHver, the earliest coinage, ascribed with justice to the 
Lydians, and the oldest jewelry, as the Egyptiaji and 
Hiruscsn, is made in this pale gold. In faol^ it eontina^ 
to be used in the oarrency of the Greet cities of Asia 
Minor (Cyaieug^ (^) down to the times of Alexander: 
perhaps it was found to wear better in circulation ■thTcugh 
the existence of fho natiTc alloy; and the saving of the 
expense in refiniiiig it was of importance to the mintn 
But it was from ignorance of the necessary procegg that 
the currency of the Ganls and Bititons w&s stmek in the 
gold just as it Comes &o[a the washings, which in these 
legions is of very strong aUcy, oontaiiiiiLg a good deal of 
copper as well ss silver* 

Herodotus (Hi, 16) aiatefl it as a well known fact that 
there was m abundance cf Gold found in the North of 
Europe, but bad been quite unable to ascertain anything 
as to the mode in. wbioh it was prooured, treating as quite 
unworthy of credit the tale of the Aiimaspi, the one-eyed 
race, stealing it from the custody of the Gryphons. By 
North of Europe the Korth-east is intended, for his Ari- 
maapi are placed to the east of the Ataxee beyond the 
Issedcnes. Keighhonring upon tho ktter are his Mas- 
saget® (i. 261), who have gold and copper in abnndance, 
but ueitlwr silver nor iron. Erom these geographical data 
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it ia pretiy oTident that these Scjthian (or CoesacTi) trihei' 
proseonted with considorablo activity the trade of washing 
for gold'duet the Baiide of the UTaiUn ati'eatnflj still bo pro¬ 
ductive in the sanie way* The Tartar tnmuli toveriiig the 
regions to the north of the Blank Sea taBtiiy to the Imth 
of these aesertions by the immenae quactity of gold oma- 
loentift belonging to widely sepamted hiEtorical poiioda, 
whioh have long rewarded the CoBaack and Hnseian trea- 
Huia-Beekere. In BOme the ooipBea of mediaeval Kbans have 
been diacovered wrapped, np in a complete 'winiiing-&heet 
of gold, in othera numarons ]"ado figures of purely Tar- 
tarian origlti j otharfl* again* eontain works showing some 
influence of Orecian taste. 

’The same historian quotes, on Carthagiaifin authotity 
(iv. 105)^ a tale of an island, C^'raun.ia* off the Libyan 
Goaatj where there was a lake out of which girls di'ew 
np the gold-dnet out of the mud "by means of bunches of 
feathers STuearod ’with tar and tied to long poles* This 
itory he seems to doubt. Ho Itkowise deeeiibeS) on the 
Bame aathority, how their traders bartered merchandise 
agaiuBt gold in a certain locality cm the African Coast 
beyond the Pillars of Herculefij probably near Senegal ^ or 
indeed they might have coaBted. along as far as the Ghiinea 
Coast. Ho further mention is to be fbund of gold from 
Africa i and^ still more entraordmary, he does not allude 
to the very esiiensiTe workings carried On ia his days in. 
JJgypt Tho first may be eupkined easily: the Cartha¬ 
ginians kept all their geld, at home, they had no metidlic 
enn'enoy,(until a much later period, omd then only issued 
for their co'lonies)* but used Imther bank-notes, aod their 
exports ware entirely nuanufacturgs* which in all tkeir com¬ 
merce they bartered against the precioua metals. 

As for India, whence tbe Fexsian kings derived, a large 
amount of Gold as tiibute (equalling 2 L,S00 ponuds Troy 
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'■^anTiually) be Taad obdalaecl no real information* Tbe 
Feraiang told a story of tbfl nortbemmoat Indiana, next to 
Ibe BactiianSj Ttfho xpe&t ont into tbo sandy Desert <m. 
otunefo to steal the gold-dust tliat Trae ficiaped up by enoi- 
mouB ante aomewbat bigger than foxes," ^ But this 
metal waa tlien, aa now, procured from Thibet by csuavaner 
for India iteolf had then no gold-minea, as the dieoka un* 
der Alexander fonnd to their inexpressihlg disappointment. 
tndifl . di-ained the Eoman Empire of gold ja rotnni for its 
gems* sprees, and flilh, as it, with China, does Europe at 
present day of its mlTar. The Periplns of the Eed 
Sea gives aa exaot- notion of the Bomaa trade vrith that 
country; llie Indiaa exports were then precisely the sauae 
SIB they "were a eeatuiy ago, or before the Oottoa mania- 
ffloture was naturalized iu Dnropa. The Homana paid for 
all this in ready money, having no commodities except 
acnber* corah copper^ and lead, to eichange for these 
Indian prciduotions,| 

Yet, from whatever Bonrce derived, the quantity of gold 
uccatnalated by the princea of Asia Minor was absolutely 
inoi'edible. The gold-washinga of the Tactolue alone had 
fumiBhed the gifts sent by Croetnie to Delphi; Beau by 

* Ot whicJi ^tiviEdinary iascCils the of Farji^ Bome etllTe 
Aa curioHttiffl t Eac Heiodotos ioes not here ffpeft-k as em eyo-iritness. 

t There net baiii^ a ^ear ha wLi^ih India doea aqt drain the eonpiie 
of above lialf a milllea and sends in retutn niBrqhau- 

diau eold amiODgBi neat a htmdifid tumss the prime ooFt.^—Plinj, vi. 2S, 
xrxiv, 4S, thi^ oomplaiat with the tbllowiiLg extract 1 — 

tFaniE Taa MhaTEt Gewa;—In the ynaj 1&63 the hullicm, gcJil and 
elLver, imported into India exoc^dad the export of bullion tram India by 
a valne of l9,a^lS,,^l5t—namely gold 6,&l^I5Slh ani] ffllvar 1 a,5&CI,15^)I 
In ISSl ibe hnporb axoQBdad tlie axport by naujely, gold 

R,895,3341., and ailver 151,736,4171, The total thua aLsorbed in India 
ftom the )'ear IBOO, has eitwdsd ^56,000,00(1. Tho bullion, gold and 
ailvier, coined in Indw, aniCiiinied to 9,3^2,1321. in 1563;, and 11,479*035;. 
in 1304, and Uiq total ftom the year 1800 hjw eioMd&d 231^000,0001."—■ 
The 'Tinier' June, 1305. 







Herodotus hira&elf, and of which he has recorded the 
'ffeight (i. 60)+ There weia 117 obloBg iiigota 
eaoh 18 inches long h^ 9 wide and S thick. Of these fonir 
were of refined gold, weighing each 1^- toJent (90 IbSr); 
all the others of *‘pale gold,’' elactTum^ and weighing 
each 2 talents (120 Ihs.); a distinctiooii proving clearly the 
difficulty then eiperieiijoed in. separating the native alloy 
from the tnetalr Besides these he sent a lion (the national 
emhlem) Weighing 10 talents (fiOOlbB.)j which atill esieted, 
though it had lost 3^ talents o^ its original weight in a 
confiagration of the Temple ; a hasin weighing talents 
and 13 lbs. over. Also a femaler figure (hie cook) 4^ feet 
high, weight not Epeotfied j besides many otter objects 
in gcld;+ sent thitherj to the oracle of Anaphiarans, end 
to Ihebea. Eis offerings at Branohidee were laportod to 
have been the counterpart' of those sent to Delphi; an 
arrangement quite in the spirit of thoEs times. So large 
a weight of metal given away at once appears at first 
fabuLouSj bnt it ii9 probahlo that CroQ«sus was the first 
Lydian king to esiplore these virgin gcld-w'ashinge, and 
that every ounce oollooted went into his treaisury+ The 
one ciroumetanoe may ho infeiTed from the fact that hiB 
father AlyotteSj though equally anxious to testify bis gi-afi- 
tude to the Eelphie god, had sent nothing in gold, but merely 
a large vase in silver^ and a stand for it in iron, valuable 
"solely as a novel specimen of workmanship. That tlie 
gold'dnst was carried into the royal treasury in its native 
state appears from the amnsing anecdote of his allowing 
the Athenian AlcmEeon, as a reward for his kindness to 
his envoys, to carry off from a heap as muoh as be could 
stow about his person (vi, 12^).* 

* By tlii& raatriction the ktu^, doubtleaBr eajiedEd to giet oil at tiis 
ooait of a l>Blt-fLiU of hifl new Etaters, with a weighty wieadit torques;, 
and hracck-lH to liwtoli; buE the wfiv Athenian wAS flut thQ Unui tc 

(J«) y , 

i- J- ^ 
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THe LydiaTS0i adds tte hisfurian, wiere the first of men 
recorded to have aoined luamaj of gold and of silver. Ma 
does not mention under wbicli of tlioir fcnjgs, hut numia- 
ipatiets flgrco in namin g ^ Btaters of Grceeits,^ and with somo 
foandation, fiiose oblong lumps of eleotnim weighing a 
Dario, bnt of evidently ftntetior mAk% stamped with the 
fbi’e-parf of a lion and a bull the design pnrely. 

AsaytiEui, and declaring its oiigin. 

Before the reign of Gyges the Pythiao Apollo possessed 
neither gold inor silver, says Pliny (miv. 10), (^noting 
Fhanoas of EneaiM. Yet Herodotus (i. 14) mates Midas to 
have set him the esamplo, by dedicating hie own royal 
throne, which was still to be seen when he wrote, and 
a wort to be adminedn But Gygos, it is tmeijfar surpasaed 
him, his being the greater part of the offerings in 
then easting at Delphi; and in gold he had presented, 
IjeEiidee other aiiieles,^ six craters, weighing in all 3D talents 
(ISOO Ibs.}^ After him came OrooEua, whose munificence 
hae just been detailed* Of tho Gi'eefcs, the .first to offer 
the pTaeiotiis metals was Gelo, at tlie time of tho invaaion 
of Xerxea, who gave a Yietory and a tripod in gold. After 
him hie brother Hiero made a donation exactly Bimilar. 

This accomt of ibe i^uaniity of geld then amassed in a 

ptoft.6 K> iligbtily Ijy tho j^olden oppoitauity. Having, theiaforc, jnit on 
tlia tar^b itnH tuTue, with the highest and. 'widest boots he 

could tad, he the treasui^liEtmlNir; and, MLitig tipDii a heap 

of ^Id-du&t, dist of All filled ther^Ltli all the spaoo between hiR boots 
and bie ibea the lap of his dreau, mutt powdorod well with 11 ib 
finBP paxtioleB hia heat worn lorijf ogd ourled after the Aicliaio fiaEiioii j 
and likstty, for wont of aae tfiar reoaptoclei, shifts hJa eheoha to hcuvtni^ 
with eo ^uch iDdTe of the pTvoh>i]ii flakes, la tbte coadltdon lie woddlBcI 
onb, scoioe able to drag hia after him, aod looking fihe anything 
mttier than a kumaii beioff,'' to the mflaits amufidiinmt of OrtBgua, wLp 
Wiis £0 tickled vlth ILe joke, thengh at hia own enpense, tb fl t he 
rawardod Mb inganntty T^th tlifi gift of muflh moi* gold ag ho fiir- 
Hed about 1dm. This was tho urigia the opalence of the fiuuily 
AlemnauLchB. "4.^ . 
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treasmy ig- corroliioxatei irha-t the hi^loriaiL 
relartefi of Pythiusf* a hyd^im, in tbo next generation to 
Crceaus, after the counky had becoime subject to the Per¬ 
sians. This person, though only a private man, ofiered 
Xenea (besides silver to an inoredible amount) four mil- 
lions^ less seven thousand, of gold dariosj each of which 
weighs one of oiu‘ guineas (vii. £D). He had, some years 
before, presented his father^ DariiiSj with the plane-tree and 
vine of solid gold. 

The annual amonnt of tribute paid into the. treasury of 
Darius waa 14,5^0 Eubocio talents, out of which HerodotuB 
remarks (iii. 95) that the gold-d.ti6t weighed 3G0 talents. 
The latter was paid in by the Indians, and. equalled the 
entire assessment of all the other trihutaries,* That this 
"300 talents ” aignides the waight appears from its ifeduo- 
tion (m the ratio of 13 to 3) to Eubceio silver talents, in 
which denominatiott it came to 4080, The whole was 
melted down and im into pots of claj^ which were then 
removed, and a round ingot (like a Chinese tael) remained 
until required. Besides this store of ingots, an enormons 
coinage of darics in dne gold had been issued in the same 
teign, as the tala of Pythiiis shows, and Oontmued to the 
epoch of the Macedonian conquest. 

The Fetsians, in the reign of Justinian, had gold-mines 
at Fharangion in Persarmenia (Procop. Bell. Pers. L 15). 
This was pi'obably the aource of the gold-dust so plentiful 
in Colchis in the earliest age of Grecian enterprise; for 
Pliny has a notice (xsxiii. 15) of Saulaces king of Colchis, 
who, having got possession of a soil still virgin, extracted 

* The TnHiRTi trilrdte woe pAid entirEiily Ln gold; aiid HjerodicdiuH 
tfrideiiHy rosaus that it equiidled the wei j;ht of the aaine metol pniid in 
by Etll the oilier Aubjsct-natlone cdllecliTely ; tome of wlkom, liks the 
L^idiBUS and Ckilchiniu, mu^t have contributed lBj]ge amaunfA of ttiat 
jnetal. 
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vn imEQenHitj of gold and silver in tbs legicm of the Suanf, 
and jn other parts of bifl kingdom famous for the ^oldfin 
To the prasent da-y the Cbinose miners in Au&^ 
tralia omploj ehoopskiTis to collect tb& gold^lTl 0 t in, their 
Tvashings. 

An intei'esting account of the Perskn treastiry is pre- 
eor^'ec! bj AtheugeiiB (xii. 514), copisd from the biography 
of Alexander hy Chores of lUityleiie i *'■ Cloae to the kijog^a 
bed ihere waa overhead a chamber in vrliicb al'tvnys 
kept 5000 talents (300,000 Lha, in weight) of coined gold: 
this "WAS oalled the king’e pillow^ At his feet was another 
chamber, somewhat smaller, wherein were always kept 3000 
talentfl of silver com; tbis was calied the king^e footatool. 
In the bedohamber thei'e was a vine in gold (the gift of 
Pythins ?) set with gems, apreading above the conch. This 
vine, according to Amyntas, had bunchee of grapea made 
out of the most precaons gems." For the aaka of Oompaadng 
the Tevemies of the two greatest empdrea the world has 
ever seen, take this glance at the Homan treasury when at 
iia fullest, as Fhny observesi (usiii. 17), Thi^i chanced to 
be precisely at the moment when Cftsar upon hia first entry 
into the metropolis appropriated its cooLtents withont core- 
mony, drawing out in gold ingote 15,000 pounds weight, in 
silver ingota 30,000, and in coined silver 800,000. 

The captured treasures of Mithiidats, the spoils of Aaia.^ 
raised (says Plutarch,) the itenmn revenue from fifty mil¬ 
lions of denarii (2,000,000^.) np to eighty-thrSe at one 
siieke. Besides this acoeetiioii of annnal revenue-, the 
amount of 20,000 talents in speeie and plate was brought 
by the eame conquest into the troasuiy. 

Folyhiufi describes the Median palace at EcbataTia (x^ 27) 
ae having all its timber-work, though of cedar and cypreas- 
wood, the beams, the ceilings, and the pillar a, entirely 
plated over with Bcdet of gold and of nilver; the tiles being 
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all of the latter metal. Of these the greatest part had been 
scraped off at the time of the Maoedonian invasion, and 
Tinder Seleucns and Antigonus; yet still the temple of 
Aene retained its gold-plated columns and silver tiles; 
and a few ingots of gold and several of silver wore piled 
up within it. All these “ scrapings ” were got together for 
the Bojal mint, and fell little short of 4000 talents. 

Agatharchides of Gnidos has left a most valuable descrip¬ 
tion of the manner in which the mines in Egypt were 
worked, and the metal reffned, in his own times (the 
reign of Ptol. Philometor, b.o. 181); but these operations 
had been carried on in the same district for many centuries 
before the establishment of the Greek power (Diod. Sic. iii. 
13). 

In the farthest part of Egypt, on the confines of Ambia 
and Ethiopia, there is a place containing many mines of 
gold, which is procured by numeroTis workmen with vast 
hardship and expense. • The soil being naturally black, 
and containing many veins and strata of marble, extremely 
white, and thus distmgnished from the circumjacent 
mateiials’, the superintendents set over the mining-works 
prosecute the search with a multitude of labourers. For 
the kings of Egypt ooUect those oondemned for crimes,* 
captives taken in war, persons ruined by false accusations, 
and therefore sentenced to imprisonment, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with all their families, and oondemn thorn to 
the min^ thereby at once inflicting punishment upon the 
sentenced, and extracting largo profits out of their labours. 
Now these convicts, in great numbers, all in fetters, are 
kept at the works, not merely all day^ but tbrougbout the 
night also, getting no intemussion of labour, and carefully 
guarded against escaping. For guards are set over them 
of foreign soldiers, and speaking a different language, so 
that it is impossible for the prisoners to corrupt any of 
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th&ir keep^H'B Idj speecTi, ox hy motiTOfi of hnicianitj, ' Tlie 
groiiiid containing the gold they first heat 'with long-coai- 
tinued fire^ aod £0 render full of fissures, before they apply 
wnaT^nitl labour to it; fiut lie Took that is soft end capable 
of yielding to modorate exertion i& cut do’pm 'with the 
tools stoneautterfl OM by myriadB of thesse poor TYxetchoa, 
The ontLre apeiation is directed by the engineer, who looks 
out fi>r the propei- stone, and marka it off for the labourers. 
Of those appointed to this miserable task, such as are of the 
etrDDgest in aka break do’ivn the marble-like rock with iron 
piokaies, applying no art to their labour, but mere brute 
strength, and thus out gallerieSt running not in a straight 
line, but guided by the direction of the white ‘reins. Ifiiefie 
men, in couseqnonoe of the crooked course of the galleries, 
woik in darkneae, and cany therefore Laiupe iageniously 
fastened upon their fbreheada; and frequently changing 
their posture, aocording to the arraugenLent of the veins, 
they break down and bring to the floor tho fragments of 
tbo ant rock, doing this under the laeb. and simelty of an 
overi^eer. Mcanwhilo the boyfi, creeping into the pass&g&s. 
throw up, with ninth toil, the broken mineral oe it falls 
little by little, and carry it np into the open air at the 
'mine’s mouth. Here those ahtiTe thirty years old receive 
from them a fixed meaBrnre of the broken ore, and pound 
it in stone moriaiB with iron pestles, until they reduoe it 
to the flise of a. vetch. From these the granulated ora is 
taken by the women and the older men, who have many 
liand-milh) set in a rew, and, Bfanding two or three ’together 
at the haodlo, they grind the measure given to them as fine 
as flour, k 

Last of all, the skilled workmen receive the ore ground 
fine, and oomplctc the operation. They have a board 
plaoed somewhat sloping, on whidt they throw a small 
quantity of the dust, and pouring water over it they rub 





it* Then tlie eurtljy partidea are diBBolved by the Tifa-ter* 
end mn ofiTj ovring to the slope of the board; but those 
oontaiLiing the gold remain Upon it in oonBequence of their 
weight* ■ Eopeating this frequently, first of all they mb 
the dnsi gently with their hundSj afterwards they press it 
with cearse spongeB lightly, taking up in this way the 
loose and earthy part, until the gold-dust is left behind ua- 
miied. Finally, other workmen, taking from, them the 
collected dust, according to weight and measure, place it 
in earthen cruoihles, miking, in a certain proportion l»ad' 
ore and lumps of salt, to which they add a little tin and 
barley-bran. Then they fit on the ocjvej? cf the cruoible, 
luting it down earofolly with day, and bake it in a fitraaoe 
five days and nights continuously. Then taking it out, 
and leaving it to coolt they find nothing '^of the otSieT 
materisuls left in the crucible, but get the geld quite pure, 
although slightly dimiEiished in weight* The disooveiy of 
theBo minea dates very far hack; probably they were found 
out by the ancient kings ” (meaning the PharachB}. 

Xt may here be remarked that this method of refining 
the duBt was a very perfect operation* ae nothing can 
exceed the purity of the gold issued by the Ptolemies* 
under whom this writer flourished. Yet it is certain that 
the native Egyptian metal contained a large alloy of silver, 
for the jewelry of the inde-peDdent djma&ty ib invariably 
of electrum, or little batter. Sir G. WilkinBon has observed 
that wherever the rocks in any part of Egypt show veins 
cf quart!! they exhibit traceB of former exploratiotn by the 
ancients iu search of gold, the quartE lying about in 
fragmenta, brohfln. very Bmall in oi'der to diacDver the 
traoeu of the precipufl filaments. 

The Gaul ft, on. the first invasion of their country by the 
Homans, poHSessed snonnona quantiliea of gold made np 
into torques and airmlets. These were not the spoils of 
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more civiljBed couDtriea, for they eppeare^ thus decorateii 
on tJietr firtit in-vusicitis of Italy and Gre&ce^Yirgirs Qauls 
Bcalijig the Capita^ " l«K5tea colla, anra innectuntur.'" 
CEefiar^s Miaq[« 06 t of that country so flooded I^omo with 
gold, that, acoording to Suetoniuflj the pound weight was 
eiohitnged for only 3000 sestercee, or 7S0 denariis or 1 ^ S, 
(the moikntpcopoi'tiDii being 1:16); but it mwt be rsmem- 
hered the Gallic native gold is of a somewhat low etandard^, 
holding Copper as wall as ailver. It ie ervident that no 
attempt was made to rofine it: the gold was convert^jd 
into toTqnes or coin eJtactly 8S it came from the viosliings. 
Diodome SdauluB^ a contempoiaiy of Jnliua Cfcaar’s^ leaves 
no doubt upon the first point. His words (v. 27) arej “In 
Gaul silver ie not found at all, but gold in plenty,* which 
nature snpplise to tho inhabitants without either mining 
or any trouble. JTor the course of their iLvere, being full 
of ainuoaitieB, aud dashing ftgaiu&t the hanks ofthe imJ jacent 
hills, breaha off vaat mounda of earth, and flllB their 
stroama with gold-dust. This the people engaged in the 
trade collect, Eind grind, and. pound the clods oonfaining the 
gold. Then removing w'hat fg earthy, by nieatis of re- 

The ftbnndftnioe of gold in the form of nuggetH and flalscs anelHntly 
piocnmd by waabln^ in rcgiotis now unpraiueblTa may b« thus ac¬ 
counted for. All Tfiiiia (f gold lyingf in their crietMl quarts matrii arg. 
riohaBt Oki iii^ top, aud dlmtaiidi in value ns they mn deeper uottl their 
entire extiuotion- The Eurfaca jwk, readily diMnteffiratti by tba wea¬ 
ther, aufEar^ ttie rloh Imopa eontained. tberein ki felt the di^brla 

and to be carried away by the raiitt8,^and thaa we find pure meBaes of 
nvetal near ptrata now onnteijncLj culy ttiTeada and spnnka oi gold, tha 
formor b4Li>| the eole relics of Glue rich enpoiinoumhent filratuin. And 
tiiia digentegration of the Tuat prcceeda with itifij^hdly ffreaier rapidly 
than could Ir&ra been auppaBnd. An old Oaldbmian j^ld'eunkei', who had 
nicde A Urge fuitmie by gold-waaMuf and loat it alt egaia in much Um 
time by an attwUpG to dacuple the wme by stoun ^uartE-cmgljing, 
iofuimed me tlmli the broken quatte, after a few weaka’ GEpotut* to Gli* 
wcfttlicQ*^ fells to piecea almost iite s> miwb ^uEok-liDW, aud thus 
greatly feciliUtes the aest upfiiatlnn cf etwapiug it. 
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pcJitfid washingiaj tLey commit tbe residue to thg furoEuee 
for BTQelting. In liia 'wa.y tliej ainaefl an iinmensijy of geld, 
and use it up for oinaTnents, not merreJy for the womon, 
"but the men. For round ilieir "w^l'ists and arins they ’?reaj 
biacaliatSj round tlieii' necks thick circles of Bolid gold^ and 
djigigr-riiQg& of marvellonB Bize, and even golden htreast- 
platas, I’here is & peculiar and esitTaoidinary oustom pra- 
yailing amongEt tha Gauln in the interioi with regard to 
tho temploe of their goda. In these Bocred grounds and in 
the shrines ihors iioB tlirown upon the ground gold in 
ftbundance^ dedicated to the deitiess wbidij out of supei- 
stitioUt nono of tha natiTea dares to touoh, althougli the 
Celts are naturally esitremely covetous," 

When liho Consnl Ccepio took Toloflft, the capital of the 
Tectoeageg (b.o. 112 ), he seized upE^n the treasore de¬ 
posited in the temple of Minerva there, atuounting to tha 
enormous eifta of 15^000 talenta (ftbeut 3,000,000?.) A large 
portion of this wafl the spoils of the Greek Bhrines, the 
offerings of the returning troepi of the second Bi'ennus,* 
some two centuries before. This sacnlege brought so 
much evil upon Cffipio that ** anrum Tolosanum “ passed 
into a proverb for all ill-gotten gains attended with a 
qurse. 

The ti'ailition of the riches of these Gallic templeB has 
been of late singularly condmed. A peaBant (LBS2), 
digging for treasure in a rained Druidical circle near 
Vieuxbourg, S. Quentin, Was fur once lucky enough to hit 
upon what he was Beekiug after in the shape of a hoard 
of tores. They were ten in number, wlttL one hi'^telet, 

P 

* Eatlier '■ Belgiua.'^ is the mere title (Brenuaii, WelEhl. 

Tlie^ hud. dflin lu hattle, b.o. 21^, tltc af tha usurper 

Pttjleu3jf CerauiioHi hud thuiouglih that cucuby, ipid therefore 

luay he suppcsied to hiwe toikdei themeelvea with the aewinulAtod trtso- 
Aursa of the gnsat Fliihp, 
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Homa Tfiry elegantlj omamented ajaa. of grijat Ti'eigbt, tlie 
heaviest being 45 oz., tJae leat from 30 02- upTvajide. The 
total value (meiely by weight) waa about lOOOi. TJn- 
liftppily, not meeting with, fl puTohager in thedr farm of 
relma of primal GaUiu a^t^ ihe entire let was ruthlogsly 
consigned fioon after to the emcible. They wjlL he found 
eoenrafely ^guted in the '-Ai'chEBologia* for 1833. 

The Gauls wherever they wont sflom to have possessed 
an inetinotivB faotilty fo® discovering gold. Those geftled 
in Upper Italy were as rich in the metal as their brethren 
beyond the -Alps. When the oDnsul Cohl Nasioa triumphed 
over the Boii (Sxii 165) thexa were carried in the proces¬ 
sion “upon the Grallic waggons” no fewer than 1470 tores 
and 230 pootids by weight of gold, beaidea silTiQr vessels 
weighing 2340 pounda *‘made (in the national taste.) with 
Bome degree of skill (non infabre eno more facta); a 
singular notice on the part of the old arPialist trana- 
flcribed by Livy* But aa their fertile plains had forineriy 
been possessed by the EtrnscanSj those unrivalled gold- 
emiths of the ancient world, it may well be that the art 
yet lingered there under the savage oomjnororSf and this 
would eiplain the ao freq^uent appearance of Giteco-Jkeiatio 
pattema in CeltiQ ornamentation. It evident the Celts 
imitated to the best of their ability the coinage of the 
Greeks: the isame rule may be enppoaed to apply to their 
other works in metal 

Gallia Comata oontrihuted crowns of gold to tho weight 
o-f 5000 pounds, to the diaplay of treaauro at the triumph 
of Ciaudina over the Britons, whereaa Hispania Citerior, 
the aotual seat of the minee supplied no more than 7000 
pounds’ weight, Manilins waa therefore justified in giving 
Gallia the epithet of jPiws in the reign of .iuguatus. 

This aupply of gold lasted for many oentiirie&. Pro- 
ooplus (*Bell. Goth,' iii 33) records that the Brankiah king 
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TJieode'boTt etmck gol^ ooia from the m&tal fumiehed "by 
the miuejs of the country: an anBumption of the imperial 
pToitjgative entremeLy galling to the prld& of JustiniaTi; 
Prrocopius remarking tltat even the Great King (of PeiBia) 
refrainedj out of daferenoe to the Komane! fi'oin iseuing 
a gold ouirency ivith hia own ima^o upon it,* 

The Banda of the UhinQ below Hatsel are still washed 
evary summor for goLd-duat bj the peasantry of the grand- 
duchy of Baden^ as are also thftss of the Aar below Bnihl. 
The return is but trifling at preeentf £ve franca^ worth, 
(which repi'esenfs little more than one pennyweight of 
the metal) being the utmost obtained by aneh waabor from 
a day'e la-hour. Gold also exiata in the quarts matrii in 
Switzerland, I have Been a amall apecimen e^:tTemsly 
rich in flne dlamenta of the pure metaL 

Aatoniahingly productive of gold was the soil around 
Aqnileia, but it seema to have been quite eahaueted before 
Pliny'a timefi. These workingBj Polybius sayiS^ were die- 
covered in his own. age. The gold was first met with at 
a depth of no more than two feet, and did not extend 
deeper than fifteen. The grains were aa large as a bean, 
or a lupine; and so pure ag only to lose one-eighth in 
the mEdting. Another kind required more smelting, but 
yielded amazing returns. At fiiat the natives allow^ed 
Italiana to work with theinr but in two months after the 
discovery the price of gold throughout all Italy fell by 

* It strongly difiplayt tiiA p&rEiatscica dF nahouul 'aBag€B in, the 
tlmt. asunder the aasBanidte, Hcmnuwieru taiuea the cutKJwy of Bereia 
ghoolid be exicliiBfvoly of eLLv^, Ohanlin ncticca thia ab tJja casa in hia 
time when the largnafi dsnamlriatjan minted iho 

a piaca ceiTiaspouflitig both In size and value with tlie prLncipul coin of 
the anoisnt mamrehy. TLo extremely rara auroi cf Varaaea ai>d 
Choftioes must liavo been coined for the -game pnrposG' ach the golddacatB 
atruch by the Shah On hi^ ancafsioa cmd OU New YtiiLrVfhiJ, aa msdaitB 
for dlatribation, not for ourreot rnoney. 
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oas-third i whereupoa tL.e 'lla^urisci espeHad all fbreignera 
frijia the diggiagji" and monopoli^ad tliem for theaisfelTfla. 

The gold ornaisaatSj aad ooiaia atruck ia ruder iaiitatioa 
of tlia Gallic (themselvea earioaturea of Pliilip'e £tatoiis)j 
found jso frequeatly in England and (as legaida the per-^ 
aoml ornamonta more plentifully) in Ireland^ i«fert3 partly 
imported from Gaul into these holy regions, the ceatrs- 
poiuf .of tlie Draidicai systjein,* and partly obta-iaed from 
the atream-woifea of ’wMch tmcGs eciigt ia Cornwall, DoTon- 
ahire (South. Molton), the Carnarvon mines (recoatly re¬ 
opened with some auocess> Vigra, (fecj, the Xtead Hills ia 
Xiaaarkfihire, the Wicklow distriefca, &a. Some of these 
lecaUties were worked during the Middle Ages, and have 
ovar fiiuoe yielded mmeralogioal specimens of the ore to 
the ejepbrer. The only metal exported from Britain in 
the time of Diodorus wafl tin, but gold^ as well as eilTer, 
“ pretium victoTia},"' is enumerated amongst its prqdnotioiiB 
half a century later by Tacitus (‘Agricola/ 12). 

Greece Proper poBsetsBed no gold wiLatffver as long 
as it was indEpendent-^tho cuiTency wag exclnaively of 
fiilveLr* The little gold the aatiTOB required fur oiaa^ 
meatal purposes they prooured from Saidis. A tale ia 
related by Thcopompns CAtk^ -vL 2d2j, that tho LEwodee- 
moniane, requiriog mej-ely the jamall amount wanted for 
gilding the face of a bronae statue, sent all over Greece 
in vain in Bearch of it, uud at last in. despair consaltod the 
Delpfilo OraoLe, which advised them to apply to Creeans. 
On account of thU primitive poverty "thia temple of 
Delphi was adorned with donaiia in. bronae—not atatuce, 
hut caldrons and tripods made of bronze.'" 

In the next genenttion Hiero, wishing to make a 

•* Biitsiu eultjmtna nitt.gic entJniHiiisticaUy, and with bo many litea 
find ceriinioiiitjs that nne woutd thick fiihfl had ^iLjht it to the PsTOwiifl.” 
LOonipaidjig tbe JtrcLcti to ttti Mkgi) PUu. sxx. i. 
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yiotoTy and a tripod of fine gold for elh offoring there, 
after vain Bcaroh at home sent "agents info Greece, ’wha 
oamo to CoTinthj and diacoveTerl at last that ArohiteleBr a 
OorintLlftri, had accumulated a coiLeidsrable amoinit by 
prLrfihafling gold coin little by little t-bTOUgh a long space 
of time. This person sold them the amoimt reqnired, and 
then gave into the bargain a handful of gold piecea. 
in Tetum fijr this liberality Iliero sent him hack a ship¬ 
load of oom and many other presents. 

It is therefore to be conclnded that at this time the 
Thasian mince were still in the hands of the Thoonieians,* 
■who transmitted all their produce to lyre. When^ however, 
Philip had made himself master of the minae in Ihracc, 
at Crenides and Sc&ptc-IIylo, places under Mount Pan- 
gseus,'which had belonged to the Ihasians when Herodotus 
visited that iBLUnd, he changed the name to rhilippi, and 
prosecuted the wci‘ka "with great ■vigour and propoi'tic?nat& 
Eucoess, as appears from tho extensive coinago of gold, 
which he was ■the first of the Groehs to put into circula- 
tion. These mines brought him in 1000 talents, or 60,000 
pounds’ weight of gold, every year. They continu&d to he 
worked down to the and. of ■lie Macedonian kingdcm. In. 
the beginning of the reign of Perse:nB, Polybitia notiefis 
that Abrobatie, a Thracian king, had got posseBSion of 
them, but the Bomang speedily expelled him. The first 
act of the latter on their conquest of Msueadonia was to 
stop the ■works, only allowing the copper and the iron¬ 
mining to be prosecuted els before (l^iv. x1y+ 20), luas- 
mnoh as this act is classed amongst their other henefactioru 
to the vanquished, such as the grunt of freedom, the re- 
duction cf the taxes to ■ono-hoif—it wo'uld seem, that the 

* Fimy (vii. 5G> reporda tho nncicnt fiiadttion tlwit Ohdmna ft Fliffini- 
ci&n, dLElevered ^Id-miuea, ftud tliB oit of fiia era ou 

Mouut PangseaiB, file lomiity in ^ueafiou. 
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Iftter kinge bad carried on. tbeir miaing oporationa "by 
meanB of forced labour. WbataTer the tfource^ the wealth 
JMJomnuliited by tb* Mao&douian prinoee waa ejiurmouB. 
The trcaflUTfi of the laat of tho line conhsoated for the 
Komau Eapablio by Paulua JEmtlins atnoTuited to *‘tet 
luilHes," or ahoifio three millionfl starlings which ttccesisioii 
of wejdth enabled the State to diepauae thenceforth with 
taxiDg its citiaenfi (Plm. ixxXLxi. 17): and it must be le- 
inembered the motnarohy had, long ere thifl^ been, ahom of 
its foreign dependcnctaa, reduced to its original limits, 
axid drained by the long nitnoua ware carried on by Philip, 
the father of PerBena, and by the latter also, chiefly by 
meanfl of meTOenarieer 

To retiiTuto Philips the metal for his coinage, beeidee the 
produce of the Thmodan minea, doubtleas repreeenta mu d. of 
those treasure& of Delphi aeen by Herod otua, but melted 
down by the tyrants Pbilomalus and hia brotbeng to' 
defray the eipensea of the ten years' war they waged 
against the Amphictyona, whoae genairal Philip waa. 

Eiodorua (ivi. etatea that PbayPus, the last of the 
three brotber-ehiofe, coined into money the 130 ingots 
preaented by CrcefeUE, each ingot weighing two tftlenta 
(120 Iba.), ae well aa 360 bowla of two miniB (3 Iba.) each: 
also the woman and the lion in gold, weighing together 
thirty talenta. Ail this gold amounted in value to dOOO 
talents of silver (800,0002.)^ the whole of which went to 
pay hie mercenary troops. The donaria in stiner which the 
three tyrants^ melted down amounted to 60,000 talents. 
When all was spent they set to wort to dig up the floor 
of tbe temple in ee&i'ch of hidden tre^usure, but were made 
to deaiat by an earthquake. The Sums thua eacrilegi- 
oosly obtained equalled the whole of the Peraian treafliire 
afterwards captured by Alezandcr, By a more wajiton 
saoilege one gave his wife Eripbyle's necklace (the^ 
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loagterpieiC^ of Yulceai, and ihe ’ivedding'gift of Venus to 
Hannonia), dedioEited by AlcmBeon ; fhe other HeLen’Si the 
offering of Menelaus. The ladies drew Iota for the choice: 
the proud ond sulky ono got tho finsfi the beautiful and 
loose one Helen's ('Athd ti. 2Sl). Froua the tithe o£ the 
spoils taken at iTlutea; the oonfedera-te Greeks had made 
a, gold ti'ipod, supported on the triple-heade of ar hronze 
eerpenk Fausanias observea, '*AJil the hrome part of the 
trophy ■w'fis safe in my time, bnt the poJi had fitted othet- 
wise "With the Phooian leaders.” 

After Philips's reetoration of the Temple the ancient 
votive pveoes of plate continued to he replaced "by fresh 
offeringe of the eaflae kirid, and on the same magoiffoent 
scaleL Gpon the -taking of Veii, home not posseasing a 
sufficient quantity of gold to discharge the vciv made hy 
CEunilliis, the matrons Spontaneously oontiihuted all their 
jewelry, atnounting te the weight of eight talents (abonit 
500 pounds), Oort of 'which a single crater was fabricated, 
and found its way, after various mischances, to its destina^ 
tion. And whan Sulla, hard pressed for money during the 
siega of Athens, obliged the Amphietyona to surrender all 
the Delphic treasures to his agent Caphis, one of the ■“ old 
’ royal donaria ” was a silver vase so immense, that no single 
vehida could ho found strong enough to oarry it, where- 
■fore they ‘were forced to chop it to pieces, and no forward 
it.* Sulla h&d, indeed, promised restitution of the value 
of the borrow'ed tfeasriroe hoth to Apclfo and the Olympian 
Jove, similarly laid under contribution hy him, and after 
his victory actually assigned for the pnrpoBe half the ter¬ 
ritorial revenue of the State of Thebes: but, from what 

** moTiBteir bowls, servLU^ to hold the diluted wlue for.the 

ebormoua multitode^ at tha great fsatiTBlB, wkmo ihe 

ite form taken hj iiAtiflnEil oblftlifflUB ; comhinlug tho utrQOSt beanty with 
the bigliesi IntriTisio Panins ^miLicQi, oven in Koioie'd fctlgftl 

days, madfl Biid dwll'CatL-d tO' the G&pitaline Jove one in gold, eet with 
precious atonaa, weighing 10 tnl''Uts ^000 IhB.k 
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PauBonifli sftjg, hia lunest intontioiis were fttr fi'OUk bain^ 
carried out after bie departare. 

As esist no cjoiiiB of ih&se Belphio tyranffi (or r&ther 
patiiota), oi‘ even of ttc State, in gold (and of that enor- 
mcus amount of the metal eome, if minted, Tvould cetiainly 
Mve esoaped the recoinago of theTictKs)^ it follows nec&fi- 
earily that they put the treasui'e into oiicolation in the 
form of ajnaii ingots, that, as tradition tellg, primi¬ 

tive style of Hollenic currency, or like the earlioEt money 
of the Hindoos, hits of silver shaped like onr dominoeg, 
and having a punch'mailc^ oa one aide only, We may be 
sure that Philip bi'ongkt in a heavy hill of ejcpenflijg to 
his employers, and that th& bulk of the oapturad traaaure 
found its ’way into hia coffera. 

His gold coinage mupt have keen upon an enormous 
ecale, oonsideilng the shortnesa of the period over vrhioh its 
issue extended, for even now his staters are ea plentiful as 
tliose of his son, who had all the millionfl of the Persian 
darics to supply hia mints. Similarly the gold pieces of 
LyeLnaclics, the next mast or of Thiaoe, ai'e eq^nally abun¬ 
dant, and testify to the continued productiveness of tboae 
minesL A recent vieitor to that dietiict informs me that 
the neighbourhood of Philippi is covered with huge mounds 
of refuse thTorwn up frcrm the workings, which appeared 
to Ihim much too recent to date from the times of the 
Macedonians ■,* yet thero cannot he found any rooord of the 
mitiefl having been reopened hy the Byzautines, ^ 

Of. Athens the few genuine geld pieces known a!re evi- 
demtly copied, as regards their fahrique, from those' of 
Ftdlip, and in all probability were issued when, the city 
wag in the hands of Ai'cholaug, the lieutenant of Mithri-’ 
dates, Arigtophaneg, indeed (RarL- 719^, draws a contemp- 

* Agtat?' SB ya-lena, iiua JVlrofliaja ffoW-flKltfl-fl, irivCU ij dfflrpemtifln 
by iTifl weight of the impcat*^ joiiiBi Eridigam aud hia invadiirg G atha 

(Ain. t tti. 
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tuous compailHoii b&t'weeix tbe old-fa^bioaod. &iLver otaieaoy 
fttid tke rL 0 ’W'-&i]glcd. gold coin,” fhe latter being, the 
Bicholiast tella as^ the produce ef the etatuea cf Yictery in 
the A.cropolie melted down £3r that purpose the year 
before (ac. 407): evidently a desperate expedient of the 
hard^puehed finance mmi^iter^ ^ut this 10000 ^ nnpopnlat 
on. many acentints (the poet notes among the rest ita base- 
ne^^ has totally vanished, leaving nort one Bpeoimen 
behind, aharing the fate of that otheo’ conteiaporanieoTiB 
expedient, the iflane of a copper coinage, g-f whose Emmnuiry 
repudiat!i(m. by the State the &^a poet’s fruitBeHer bo 
ludicrously compkina (Ecdea, B17). Thci-o ere also two 
or three suaell gold coins of a very aiehaic type asuiri'bed 
to Theheg, taut their paucity added to uncertain origin is 
such that their exlatonoo does not affect tJ^e que^stion. 

PhUip’fl new gold coinage, the first that had appeared 
in Europe,, otatained at once the most extensive ciredation, 
owing to its purity and the vast convenience in trade of a 
representative of value univei'eally received as perfect ia 
standard and in weight. On these accounts it was distiu- 
, guished tay the title of the Stoi^r* It is curious to find taow 
even bartaarous uations pusseSBing gold, lilce the Gauls and 
some of the Illyrian chiefs, set about imitating these pex' 
feet worha of the medaUio art in nido pieoea of their own. 
Philippa gold wsB iBBued almost entirely in the form of 
didraohma (l3S giB, troy), evidently for the purpose of 
replaoing the old Darie, which was of that weight, Put 
his successors, the Ftplcmies, the wcalthioBt princoe of 
antiquity, having the richest commerce of the woi-ld 
superadded to their own productive gold mines, have pQ]> 
petuated the memoiry of their opulence by the extensive 
mintage of the ambitious octodrachm, the quadruple of the 
stater, averaging 430 gra. 

After, however, the wealth of PerBia and the tiihntee of 

(m) 0 
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tlifi E^t hftd bMa made iheir own tita MAcedoniaTisr, 
the old ThrajOfian miiiee fell into neglectr They had been 
worked m long that it i& probable they were nearly 
oichanated before Tbraoe fell under the power of the 
Eomana, who fifty years earlier had taken fbom the Carlha- 
ginians the Hjines in 1he, south of Spain, by far the most 
productive tnovvn to the anoaqaat world. Of fhose^ £ho 
modo of working them, and the reduction of the ore, ^ny 
hae left the most exact details (xxxiii. 21),' so interesting 
to the metallurgist an to deserve to bo translated in fulL' 
‘^Goli is procured in enr quarter cf the globe (we need 
not trouble ouraelvefi about the Indian that is stolen fi'oiu 
the antg, or the Scythian from the gry^phons) in three 
different ^ As gol^dtiai from river-beds^ for inetanjoe 
from the Tftgus in Spain, the Fo in Itftly^ the Hebrns in 
Thrace, the FaotoluE in Asia, the Ganges in India i and 
no other sort is bo pure, inasmuch as it has been thoroughly 
cJeaused by the transit and the friction. In tlie second 
way, aa dug up out of deep shafts in mines, or as gathered 
out of the hagments of uudermiued hills. Both methods 
must bo deaeribad. Thoae who ^prospect* for gold, fli'gt of 
all take a ‘ Segntilum,’ bo the esanai nation is oalled. This 
is a tiough in which the t^nd ia washed, smd from, what 
settles at the bottom a oonjectura is formed: Oocaaionally 
by. rare-good luck the metal is fomnd immediately on the 
aurffiee, aa lately in Dalinfttia in Iforo^fi reign, whioh pro¬ 
duced aa mutih as fifty pounds^ weight per day; ’When it ig 
thus found in the very turf thoy cell it ^Talntatium;^ and 
also if the earth below he impi-egn&ted with gold; Tho 
dry and barren hills of Spain^ cn which nothing at ell 
giowB^ are forced by this mternal treasure to be produo- 
tive, Tbatwhioh ig extracted out of the shafts is called 
* Ganalicium* or ol&e ' Caualiense it is incorporated with 
lumps of a white stone, but not in the same way as it 
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sparkles in the Lapis-laaulif "tlie Thebaic-stonCs and in 
other but in filaments embracing the pajticlea of 

tlu> quartz. These ‘ oliaiiiLela* of the veins run irregalarly 
along the sides of the shafts, bonce the name *■ Cemalieuser’ 
Tba ground is kept up by wooden props. The ore got 
out is pounded, washed, roasted, then ground to dush 
This powder the miners call ‘ Apitaseudis/ the (silver that 
is separated tom it in the fumaoe they term its ^ (Sweating.' 
The dxosa cast off by the fire, in aU metaJa, has Iho name 
’of Scotia, In ^Id-smelting ttna dross in again ground 
fine and melted. The Crucibles are made out of * I'as- 
ooninm,' that is to say, of a white earth like pip9-(;lfty, for 
no other would stand the fine, the blast, and the burning 
me tab 

‘^The meiftptJ sui-passee the fabJod eiploita of the 
giants. By driving adits to a vast distance they under¬ 
mine the hills by the light of lamps^ These lamps serve 
also to measure their spells of labour, and for many a 
month ,they do not see the light of day. This method 
they call * Amigia.' The ground over head often oracks, 
gives ’way, and huriea the minecrs, so that it would seam 
a lees dangerous task to seak the purple dye and the pearl 
from the bowels of the deep: so much more dangeroun 
have we ourselves made the earth) They leave arches at 
narrow intervals to support the suparinfUKCihent mass, Tn 
both methods of mining they oome upon a flinty rock : tins 
they break through by means of fire and vinegar; but morie 
frequently, as that makes the mine too stifling by the smoke 
and heat, they out through it with iron crowa weighing a 
hundredweight and a half each, and c&ny o!f the fragments 
of rock upon their sbouldeTs, by night and T:y day throngh 
the dark, and hand them over to those stationed nert; 
the furthest of all see the daylight. If the hard rock seems 
. too eitensivc, the minei follows its sido and works round 

o a 
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it; and yet tninijig m this hard, roch ia congideied the 
easier of the two, for theire ia an earth made np of a kind 
of clay mixed with gravel (which they call ‘ gangadiai^*) 
that h almost impenetrahlSr This thoy attack with wedgoe 
of iroCi and mallets of the saime metalT and think nothiig 
ia eo hard—weiie it not that the thirat for gold is of all 
things the very hardoet, ‘When the worlts ate hnished 
they ant through firoin below tho supports of the arohes. 
The coming faK gives warning, hut that warning ie only 
intell^bla to the looTc-out atationod upon the top of the 
hill itsoli He, by ehtnitingj "by waving his hand, gives 
the signal to call out the mmerfl, and at the attne time 
files down himself. The hill, ernshod, falls in with a crash 
that oannot be conceived hy hxnnan imagioation^ emittiiig 
a blfist of wind of incredihlo violence. The ffucoessful 
minora view triumphantly the ruins of nature. Haver- 
tholeae tha gold is not yet got, nor woro they osrtain it 
eiigtad there all tho time they wiera eicavadng i a auffi- 
cient motive for all their risk and enpenao w'as tho hope 
for whftt they dasirad* 

‘^Now cemes another task eq;nal in difficulty, and of 
even greater eipense. They conduct streams,, ia order to 
vTash this wreck, along the mountain-ridges (an estra work), 
often horn a distance of a Imndred miles. This oanal they 
call ' GorrugUfl/ probably a name derived ffiom cettttivcUto. 
Here also there are a thoneand labaurs to he encjountaretL 
The inclination of the level must be steep, so tliat the watm' 
may be more truly said to rash than flow; and therefore they 
oondnet it from the highest parts^ The intervening vallfliys 
and ravines are hridgad over by a watereouma in masonry; 
in other places impassable rooks are exieavated, and forced 
to yield a support for hollowed trunks of trees conveying 
the water. The workman, as ho cuts, is suspended by a 

* in !P[K;ih^ is ^Idll nsei for the matiii of any minetsl. 
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rope, eo that to the distant view he presents the appearance 
not even of a wild "beast, bnt merely of a bird on the Tving. 
For the Haost part the engineer, too, is snapended similarly 
as he takes the levels and marks out the line for the canal; 
and "where there .is not even place for ^ man's foot to 
stand, rivoTB are led Stlong 'by man’s ijigomaity. It spoil a 
the washing if the stieam bring any mod with it {that 
a sort of earfh which they call ‘ Tliium'), for which raason 
they conduct the water over rocks and pebblee, and avoid 
the "Urinm.’ At the ends of the fall upon the slope of 
the hills they escavate Tcservoira 200 feet s<j'uai‘o, and 10 
deep. In these, five outleta, usually 3 feet square, are 
left I so that when the pond is filled, and the Elmoes ate 
raised, the torrent rushes out "with such force as to carry 
roctfl awfty wdth it. Even now more work awaits them on 
the plain : trenches are cut for the etream to flow throngb^ 
called ^Agogsej’ these are floored in steps "with * Ulei:,^ a 
plant like losemaryj but prickly, and fitted to leliin the 
gold. The sides of these trenches are protected by pi anlcs, 
and the canals are oarricd on props over any chasmB, So 
the mbbiEh, its it dowa along, ruos into the soa, and the 
fragments of the mounta.in are dissolved j and in this way 
Spain has extended her land far into the ocean by the 
earth washed down. The rubbish, drawn up with immense 
toil by the forEner meihod (sinking ebafts), in order not 
to choka up lie ph^T ^ "waslied in this latter manner. The 
gold obtained by this process of ‘ Airugia’ doe® not requiie 
smelting, but is found native. In this way lumps ^ are 
got (as also in the pits) above ten pounds in weighty 
■which some call ^Palaga,’’ others ‘Palacama;’ that which 
is small is called * Baiux.’ The ttJ«i itself is dried,' th™ 
humt, and the ashes washeil, with a turf of grass laid 
under, SO that the geld may deposit itself therecn. 

In this manner, according to some writers^ 20,fHJ0 
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pcniiidfl ■w'eiglit of gold is ftiiifinally obtain&d jn LiisitauiA, 
GnUickj and Aaturia; AEtnria supplying th^i largest pro¬ 
portion, In no otliar part of the world has the same 
pi'oduotiTeneaa lasted during eo many centuries,* 

‘'"VVe hflTe already mentioned that gold-mining in Italy 
is prohibited by an old-etanding decree of the Sen ate, 
else no country would hava been more prodnctivn in 
as it ifi in other richee. An ordinance of the Ceasora ia 
ejitant, prohibiting the oontraetors from fceeping above 
£000 laboaTeiTH employed in the gold-mines of YiotumiilSj 
in the territory of Yercelli" This territory is now the 
Vallausaaoaj wbero dvs mines havo been worked^ some 
with Tory large netUTUBj horn dtEferent periods in the last 
century. Although piehed specimeiLS from the Aqnairite 
workingB yield at the rate of bOi- oa, to the ton, yet the 
lagahLr aTerage of tl^e riohest of the £Te^ the Pesebiera, 
does not exceed the rate of three. These mines have 
just been taken and coixsolidated by an Anglo-Italian 
CoiapfiOTf which holds out to its ehareholders the most 
flattering proapeot (or, at any rate, proapectna) of enor¬ 
mous proceeds from the Improved syistem of working 
proposed to he introduced. 

Mining waa prohibited as injnTioua to ngrionltuTO (which 
the Senate, and later tbe good Emperorfl, endeavoured to 
promote in Italy by fiH the means in their power), beoanse 
it abaorbod the lahonT that otherwise would have been 
employed upon the land. This prohibition extended to 

^ * This SpAuish net of a vary hi^h standard, Ibr FTiny 

obeerrai that ah native gold cnutDiog HUver, fscraetiaiBii to tlia at 

one-Eaghth the weight, aeotetjiiiea ono^beiithr Biat there 'waa in Chl- 
Ijeda one Tuina, the Allwciatense, that prodiicod tlm heEt of aJl, havlii^ 
hut me-thirtieih aHoy, Thia last oertaiuiy an miUKmil pnrily, for 
fww bie Oollfomiau tag oEteh more thsn Dne-twelfth qf wlvar, 
utuolLy SD onxjite £ne [ und oTBin the AuGSt Auttialimi JI^Bandign) never 
Ueg thnn one'twency-fburtli. 
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ftlL Tninefl alilce^ Brea tlie previously and gtill very pio- 
duetive copper-mi uee iu Tusicany TveTo not ‘wo'rT5ed ’ivhea 
Pliny wrote,* nor even ilie yet more tempting gold fields 
aTonnd Aquileia, 

After the introduotion of gold fts the most iTHportant 
curreaoyj by Philip, the &rt of refining it wae brcoight to 
extraordinary perfection. This was maintained for an 
astonishing length of time, considering the difificmlty of 
the operation, and the strong temptation to needy princes 
to tamper with, the standard. An niireiiB of Yespasdan, 
when assayed, waa found to contain only of alloy; 
others about ; a native mixture which the meat careful 
modem process could handly eliminate^ Bven the wretched 
Byzantine emperors long resisted the temptation of de¬ 
basing their anrei, and were satisfied at first with but a 
slight depreoiafion of their fineness. The bezants of the 
Comneni, in the eloTenth oentury, are still of 2-2 carats, 
that is, hold one-twelfth aUoy, the preportion allowed in^ 
the English sovei^eign, now the highest standard iBsned 
in Europe, 

But after their recovery. of»ConBtantanople from the 
Franks (1261), the Palfflologi, debased the coinage to a 
degree never attempted, either "before or since. Michael, 
the restoi'er of the Greek Empira, had. previouEly* whilst 
reigning at Kiesa, minted heaants ef only 16 carats, or 
two-thiidji, fine gold; "but hie eon Andi'onicus was so beg¬ 
gared, aaya Fachymftr (vi, 8), "by the enermons BnhEadiefl 

* £ju maatteme as a wsU-tnaTm (wittuDut hie lavemlta 
tioD of “ut ^rtur'" £>r “tradimt”) a disoovery that will puzzle our 
clLemista. litd auscseded in Bxtjactini^ gold out of aMri'pig- 

flMiiiiw {ffulphurefc af Eusenift], Ibut In fluch sinall pTop< 3 rtio.Ti tliiftt the 
^perimeni wAS a lofilug^ cne^ slthcoi^li the mlnBral ccat no kiobb than 
four demuil the pound wei^lit. The ides of Act^n^ on the tnuiaiiinta' 
tion of the hAaor metalu 4s yet hsd not snUiud into eny philwophei^s 
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he had te pay to the Latina (bia Genoese allies), that he 
reduced evau thia mifierahLe quality to 10, and uttiiuately 
to B earats fine, ao that the alloy actually equalled twice 
the weight o£ the gold i heuce hie bezanta havs now the 
appeaiTance of mei'e biaae gilt 

The VenetiauBf anaodgfit the first in Tnodiaemil Europe to 
coin gold ftheir fiuaons sfeccfeifto comcaeucing in the yeoa^ 
l2S0}j though they copied exactly the type of the contem¬ 
porary hsEfttit—the Saint presenting the pou/aneiFi of gove- 
reignty to the kneeling Doge—yet restored ite gtandard to 
the ntuKKit piixity., So did the rijorecntinefl in their equally 
faraons ^?it)rtno if era, issued a few years earlier (12^2), 
taking its title from the hanr-dB-Iys, ia rebus of 

the city's name, on the reverse; the type of the obvei-so 
being their patron the Baptist; the ootn, la lega sugged- 
lata dal Battista,'' The great Italian cities were to the last 
honourably jealoua about the pniify of their gold coinage. 
Eante finds Maestro Adiimopluiigod very low in the realms 
of toiment &t having forged florins containing merely 
3 carats of alloy (the pjesent iPrench standard nearly), 
at the iTLEtigation of the Cosints of Romona, who thus made 
a pi-oit of I2i per cent^ by the falsifioation. (Inf. isi.) 

^ Ei aC indussem a hatter i doriai 
Clio atsvan tja coiati iti lucmdigUnp" 

The honour of inangurattog the revived coinage of gold 
in Ecrepe was Tory nearly falling to the share of Engird, 
Only five years after Plerenoe, Henry UL, evidently not 
influenced by* her example, in hia 41 st year (i.a 1357) 
issued bis gold penny, of the weight of two eterlings 
(45 grs.), and to pass ibr twenty. The type, the ting 
seated on a wide throne, holding tho sceptre and orb, is 
unmist&keally an adaptation of the figure of the Saviour 
on the oontsmporaTy bezants of Nioma. For eleganoe of 
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design, and even for neatness of workmanship, this beau- 
tifol piece stands pre-eminently at the head of the coins of 
the Middle Ages. It far srirpasNes, in both respects, the 
boasted Florentine novelty, although that, as report tells, 
was the invention of the great artist Giotto. But the 
Fnglisb mintage of gold was no more than an experiment, 
unsuccessful it would seem, all the pieces having been 
called in, leaving but three survivors to declare its merit. 

Out present standard, though now the highest used in' 
Europe (on which account the Italian goldsmiths eagerly 
buy up our sovereigns to melt for their filigree-work, often 
at a higher rate than tho course of exchange), dates 
strangely enough from the first attempt of Henry VITT. 
to tamper with tlio gold coinage ; and this not before his 
30th year, when he ventured to add 2 carats of alloy to 
tho standard, ever before pure—a great national boast. 
Even Jut audacity advanced no further than the addition 
of 2 carats more in his last year, that time of bankruptcy. 
This last standard of 20 carats was used for the first mint¬ 
age of his SOD ; but in his second he restored the fine 
foT his sovereigns and augelsf retaining that of 22 for 
aU his other pieces—a rule never subsequently altered. 
The sovereign (or 30-shilling piece) continued of fine gold 
\mtil its extinotion under James I., as did tho angel down 
to its last appearance in the i^ign of his tasteful and un¬ 
happy successor. 

No European nation can at present boast of a coinage 
inline gold, though down to the dose of the last century 
such was largely minted in the Venetian and Papal 
zeochins, and the Dutch and Austrian ducats. The credit 
of maintaining to the last this ancient glory of the mint 
rests, most fittingly, with Florence, and with its late worthy 
ajid much-to-be-pitied Giund Duke Tieopoldo, wbo«e ruspone 
(20-dollar piece), a magnificent coin, equalling in beauty 
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of fliecution jLta intrinEio pTirity, -wt&s ijs&ued, though 
sparing^j", mj own raoolleotioB, No piece of equal 

imparttmce witli tills Lae O’pot bean minted oa a cttrreni 
cai?i aince the data of the Ptolemaic. oetodracbiUB. Por 
tho now-stamped " Eiingdom of Italy," the IFreTtch standard 
of one-tenth alloy (faT "both metals) has been adopted ; and 
the saint) appears to be now uniformly employed in all the 
mints of the Continent, and likewise of American 
The and cts^ayistp of gold form the natural 

sequence to this notiee of the standard of pniity^” "We 
have already leamt from Agatharchidee' details .how the 
old Egyptians refined the gold they obtained by quart^- 
cmsbiBg^ 'rbia procBEEj horwever, would only separate "the 
baser metals, not the tinner of the native alloy* How the 
Greeks and Eomans 0 ubfleqnexi,tlj contrived to obtain it 
so absolutely pure, still remains a problem, Unforttmataly 
our grand authority Pliny foiLs ns here, giving only a few 
incidental and' scattered, hints. Speaking of mtsy (crude 
arsenic), he alludes to its use in this process : " hoe admis- 
cant qui auruin purgant.’’ Arsenic still enters into the 
composition of gold'soldor to mate it more fusible. In 
another place he notes that gold was refined by melting 
it along with lead, observing aleo eLiewlioi's that alum 
serves the same purpose equally wifli lead* Again {ixiii. 
22 ), h'a mentions the common employment of quicksilver 
for the BMno objeetf as the most effectual proofiBS of all, 
the pounded ore being immai'sod in the fluid, and shaken 
far a long time in an earthen put, by which moans "the 
gold was forced to vomit up all its. imputitiefi," To sepa¬ 
rate the quicksilver, the amalgam was put in a leather 
b&g, when by pressure tha former ooz^ed through the porea 
of the leather, leaving the gold behind jjts-e, Aufl, in fcet, 
this amalgamation would not take up the silver. Eeflnitkg 
is now eJ^ccted by an operation getting its name 
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from the addition of sufflodent nl'per to the moss to con- 
Gtitnte tkree'quELrteTB of the Tredght. The mixed motnl 
heing immersad in nitric acldj the diver ifi attacked and 
disaolved into powder^ the gold remaining intact in the 
form of a spongy miGB. Mentioning ite extreme infu- 
■sibllitjj Pliny adds that the hest matotial for melting 
gold (Tvhicb rcBiated the hottcHt charcoal-fire) was yjdtete, 
or atimv that ha& been threehed—a etrange fact, if correct, 
which he again addncee in hie notice of the boat materials 
for smelting the varioiiB mefale (ixxiiir 30). 

The proceKi used for refining gold in the mint of Delhi 
in the middle of the sixteenth centnryT ^ simple as 
the ancient Egj^tian., lund yet perfectly adequate to its 
purpose, na the purity of the magnificent coina thence lasned 
convincingly declares. It is tlnas detailed in the * Ayeen 
Akhary : ’ — ** The adulterated gold (i. e., the collected 
pieces of differeiit qnalitdes) is made into plates of six or 
seven waaftoAa weight hy the plate^maker. These he carrieB 
to the atsay-master^ who measures them in a igonld mads 
of Copper; then he makes a stamp npon them. . , * When 
the ahove-mentioned plates have been atampod, the owner 
of the gold for the weight of every huDdr'ed gold mohiire 
miuft. fumieh Xonr Besra of saltpetre, and the like quantity 
of new brick-duet, which are to he used, in the following 
manner ’.-—The pl^atee, after having been washed with water, 
ate stratified with the above miKtuve^ and the whole is 
covered with field cow-dnng, which in the Hindostany lan¬ 
guage is called Then they set fire to it, and let it 

bum gently till the cow-duog is reduced to ashes, when 
they leave it to cool; than these ashes, being removed from 
the aidea (of the plates), aro preaerved. In Persian this is 
called Ithak h'hel^^s^, and in Hindoidany eolcny ; and, by a 
precoas which will be hereaftcT related, they recover si Ivor 
from it 
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“ iTiu platoB then remain upon the ashes fiiat ana unjdar- 
neath thenif and twice ttgoin. are cohered with cow-dung in 
the manner before direcfcdj and these aahae also aro pre- 

■ served. Whciii after thia inanaerj three hrea haTs hBeii 

applied, they call it After that, the platae are again 

washed in clean water and stmtihed with the alba-e^id 
miitare; whieh operation inuat he repeated till siz, etrati- 
dcatiouB and eighteen, firea have been applied. 

Thee the assay-maBter brealcs one of the plates, and if 
there- oomes out a hat^ dead sound, it ig a sign of its being 
sufficienEly pure ; otherwiBc It must again be etmtified. with 
the mlitniE, and undergo three more ilres. Then from 
each of the plates is taken one of whieh aggregate 

a plate is miide and tried ou the touch-stone* If it is net 
anffioiently pure, it is stratified once or twice more; hut 
the diCBired affect ia generally o-btaaned. hy four etratifl- 
catlona.'^ 

The chemist will perceive that this aimple though 
tedious opemtion produced exactly the same result a« the 
modern process O'f quartation j it reduced all the silver 
alloy into a nitrate of Bilver^ which was easily recovered, 
by the prooese formed koolserat C* whilst all the baser 

■ matalfi wei'e expelled and converted into tlieir oxides. 

The owai/in^ of gold was called c^riisan or cRrysa, the 
etymology of which has hacn much diluted: (dthongh, in 
all lihehbood, it is a Spanish or Punic word, lite all the 
rest oonnected with gold-mining, and already quoted*, In 
our own laugnage an analogy, presents itself in the same 
department; out mining terms come from the Germans 
brought Over to instruct our people in enoh operations; 
hence such teohuical words as “aumf,” brattice,” “shaft," 

“ blaniie” “nictol,” “cobalt," ftc* 

Ohr^sa, from The " test," came to imply the standard 
itself;- thus in tbe Bysmtine CSode (see Leo^fl ‘ Basilicjc,^ 
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jjairmm) - is employed to deBignate the legal gold 

onTTency of the times, mndL in the eame w^y sus the ’W'ord 
‘'sterling” at present. 

TLie test ot assay consisted merely in mating the gold^ 
’ffhoae q^uality waa to ha asccrt^isiad, red-hot in the fire, 
'ijT-lien, if the colour remained unchanged^ its freedom from 
all alloy was estahlished. For with the least admixture ef 
Qopper, its ooltmt -waa thus destroyed: onr BovaTeign+ theiigh 
of such high quality! treated thnSj beoDinmg coated ’with a 
reddujh-brciwri oxide of the baser metal. Some 
this red-heating ga’re the name to the teat; a deriTi’tion 
I perhaps supported by riinyh expressions: “ Auri expe- 
rimentuni ignia est ut Bimili coloi'e rKbetti ignescatqiie, 
et ipiguia o&ritfffltiTJi Tocant: primnm antem honitatis argu- 
mentum quam diflacillime aecendi.” The last word, like 
'^igneecere,” sigioifies Boeltir^; fbr^ fusing at ao high a 
temperature as fine geld requires, a lambent fiame plays 
upon the surfatie of the liquified metaL To this teat 
lilartial alludes, fThere, praising the fine quality of his 
gulden pAialh, he says 51)^ 

‘^n«od[t 

Ehqplfltfttorw Inrida maaaa fboos-^ 

For this reason, " gold tided in the fire ” is Eynonymous 
■with pure and the Bjzantmjas called their aurei {c’ven 
after they had lost all claim to ‘the title) fir^nTD^t, “ supe¬ 
rior to the fire;" out of which word tho Latins inade 
the unrecognisable '^pexperl” their common name for the 
heizanta. This same primitive test was preserrod in Akbar'e 
mint: ^^The skilful can dhcover from the colour "with 
■what the supetrfioial pait is alloyed, and by the file and 
punoh is learnt the quality of the inside. They also try 
it by heating it in the fire, when, upon throwing it ihlo 
’frater, hlaohness denotes lead; reduees, copper; a whitish- 
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cindfli tiiv; and, accordiD^ ae it is more or Iksa 

wliite, tha gi-eat&t or less ia the proportion of Bilvei,” 

From this assay the gold ooma of the Lower Empire, 
after Constajitinje'a reform of the correiicv, for ma,iiy iigea 
downwards, are marted in the eseigue OOMrOE, to 
indicate that their standard is the obr^sa, or fine gold^ 
which wie indeed the trath for aii oantnries lower down 
than Coeatantine^ 'fhs letters OOM^ave not been aatie- 
factorily eiplAined: the final OB, however, admitg of 
no doubt ai to its purport, althoiigli a reseat numiematic 
wTLtoT prefars flonfitruiag them as the Greek numeralB for 
72, the uetual number of the aurei thati went to the pound 
Boman, But the use of Greek mainorak ia legends entirely 
Latin eeems to me contrary to all analogy. 

Our HftU-Mark,’' so called heeanae impreBeed at the 
Ooldsttiiths'^ Hall, Js the etamp authenticating the fineness 
of the metal sold. It oonaistg of four puneh-marks, stmeb 
upon BOme inconspicuous part of the aEtiole, oonUlniug 
respectively tlie initials of the ra&her, the head of the 
reigning Bovereign, the number of the carats Jinc, and a 
letter of the alphabet-. The last ia a, relio of a olumfly 
and truly mediffival mode of deidariDg tha date; twenty 
letters from A downwards complete a cycle of aa many 
yeara, which ended, the aaime letters hut of a difierant 
type, Teoemmence & fresh cycle. By raforring to the Bat 
of these letters (obtainahle at the Hal]) the date of any 
piece of plate can he fBcertaiEied as far back as the year- 
1^96, But tha custom dates from unknown antiq^uity^ 
Until the present century no gold waa allowed to ^ 
Hall-niMked if of lower atandsiEd than 22 carats j theil 
that of 18 (or one quarter alloy) was permitted, as being 
a quality beat adapted for wateh-casesy chains, and jowielry 
djOHignod for rough wear. But aoiue few years ago a Bill, 
inspired hy the Birmingham iuter^t, ii'ug' stpnggied 
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throngh Parliament, the collective wisdom of the three 
kingdoxns not being snfiSciently practical to espy its true 
object, that of legalising the gi-osaest fraud. By this Bill 
it was allowed to Hall-mark gold of 16, of 12, and (it 
sounds incredible) as base as 9 camts! mere aurichaleum 
or billon. This concession, wheedled out of ignorance by 
roguery, has fully answered the ends of its promoters; 
articles in this vil% alloy, strongly gilt, are sold under 
the time-honoured prestige of the Hall-mark. Few pur¬ 
chasers are aware of the change in the law; the carats 
are marked, it is true, but the minute numerals are un¬ 
observed, or purposely obscured. 

Our standard for silver (both coin amd plate) from the Kor- 
man times down, has been very high, only 18 pennyweights 
alloy to the ponnd Troy, or less than one-thirteenth. 
Under William IIT, this standard was, for a few years, 
raised to quite fine for jdate alone, probably with the view 
of preventing the molting down the ooin for that purpose. 
Plato of this quality is stamped with a figure of Britannia 
in one of the punch-naarks. But to the disgrace of our times, 
the Bill above mentioned also legalised a similar imposi¬ 
tion upon the buyer (the exact extent however has escaped 
my memory) in the quality of silver plate, disguised by 
the proviso “ for exportation.” 

The Bomans bad* many alloyt of gold, but all dcsig 
nated by distinct appellations, their “aumm” always 
standing for the refined metal. Thtis gold containing 
as much as one-fifth of silver took the name of Eloctrum. 
Some was found native in the Spanish gold-washings, some 
was an artificial alloy. It was in request for drinking- 
vessels, partly because it was more lustrous by lamplight 
than the unalloyed metal, partly because the ‘native kind 
was supposed to betray the presence of poison in the 
draught it contained by a changing colour and a crackling 
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noL^.* The waa toitde bj adding 6 fioriiplea e'f 

gold (oT one q^uarter) to the ounce of coppers the mass 
yrsji hcaten out into b leaf: appareatiy to he used for 
foiling gems; and seetns to have been what is else’^hcre 
dejMjrihed iis so employed. Tine alloy would 

produce a very red fbih wLieh by the graduated applioii- 
tion of heat can he made to take vaiioue and aingular 
golouTB. * 

Pliny noticea tb* great ductility of gold,f allowing a 
single ounce to be beaten out into 760- leaves^ caot 4 digits 
(3 inches) equatOf and even thinner* Tho stoutest sort 
vvaa called the Pieoneatine, in oonaequence of haviiig been 
employed for gilding the noted statue of Foituna. in that 
city : the aecond quality, the Qus&Rtoiian. It was also drawn 
into wiiB and woven into doth entaiely by itself* In a 
robe of such testuro bad Pliny himaelf beheld the FmpreaB 
Agrippina, enthroned by the fidde of Claudius, at the bHow 
of the great iN'av^al Fight whioh oelebrated the opening of 
the emissary of the Fucine Lake. Soma notion of the weight 
borne by the person dLstinguished by such a robe of honour 
may be deduced from what Fauno (* Ant. di Itoma') tells 
of tlie veatments found (1544) in the Earoophagus of 
Maria, the betrothed bride of the Empetror Honoriua (a 
child but six years old at the time of her decease) ^ these 
robefl of silk and gold thread yielded when melted down 40 
pounds weight of the finest gold. The anLount of the 
pi'ccdo-ua metal 'vrasted hy the Ito-mauB of the Lecline 

*' Chm£Be pDrcsIaiu, IVlien fiiefc mtraducad mfn likliope bj tbe 
PottoauMe in the diteeatb oent«Ty, h'm cMcfly valued, saya VoBain^ 
for ita sappOBBd {>tit!eeasion oT diB saniEi dying to pieces on th« 

to&sptioo of A poigonad drangiit, 

t Gtold* by loii^ Ivam meiiag eoldf otHumag the bsidnesa of and 
has been proved tto beat of nJl wAteiiaU for watcli-whaslfl. Ttio 
einmuJee, tbs bodge ef tba Pfiiuiai] satrap, may therefore ItfLve 
beoD degigned for aorvioe, not ijr inare dlstmctiflu. 
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ibr deoorative puipOBsa is onriouBlj' illustrated Idj a remark 
of VopiscuA “ Aurelian'intended to prohiliit the em- 
plojTiiaent of gold in coTaring ceiliTjgSj or tunioa,, or leather, 
or Bilvar ; aaserting that tharg waa in reality moio gold 
than flilvor ‘ jn rornin natural' but that gold was amihj- 
lated "by ite various uses in the form of leaf gold, of wire, 
and m a Iiq_ciid state (itjuaiw), v'hereas silver was left 
to ite proper purpcfte. He also g^ve pOTmi&sion that 
'whoever pleased jnigLt have both dinner services and. 
drinking vessels made of gold.'* (c. 47)► Tliie last was a 
wise expedient for fostering the acoumulation of troaeuTe 
in a shape not lialde to any dete-rioration hy wear, and that 
scoured a fund T^ithin the liouses of tho wealthy of every 
ulass available in oases of emergency: opnstitutuig, as it 
werBj a household bank- 

Fliny gives recipes for the tbiiits' used by the goLdsmiths 
of his time (xxjdiL 29')- The ohief ingredient was Chiy- 
BocoUa, or native verdigris (oiLaYaoCiOiiLA)- Theophrastna 
also speaks of the Chryaooolla being used as a solder, bnt 
given no fnrther particulars an to'' the mode in which it 
was applied. 

The Eoman stuok the leaf-gold upon marble by 

means of the white of egg; for wood he had a size, 
“ Leucophorum,^' made of Sinope earth, Sil, and Mjelimim 
(also earths, red and white}, miied together and suffered 
to ferment for tivelve days, Tliis was applied, as a 
and therefore dissolved in boiling water- 

In. gilding copper, quicksilver was made use of, a^ at 
present; the ^rfoce having been rubbed with it. the leaf- 
gold wa& laid on, and the quiokeilvct then driven off by 
the applicataon of heat. If the leaf was single, or too thin, 
the gilding looked pale, for which reason the workman, 
with a view to that mode of cheating, substituted for it the 
white of egg (the proceas now used bybooh-bindersb which 
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dou'btlasfl stood tlie oir very aatiefectoTily for a, certain 
tiiuSf at all evEtita sufficien-dy long to eeouie iiis payment. 
Pliiiy compIainB that mcTcniTy was then only uaed in 
gilding silver; for b^on^o-wo^h^ “whitih ^by la’W' oaight 
to be gilt hj means of or at least of 

a cheap and £?audnlent subotitiito had been 
nniveieftHy adopted, the partioulftrs of which, however, 
are to me unintelligible. The hronze waa made red-hot, 
then plunged in a pickle of Balt, vinegar, and alum ; it 
was new polJahed with sand, when its lifttro proved if it 
were euffioiently pnrified. In this ease it was slightly 
heatod, and thus tamed down” eo as to receive the 
gold-leaf, which was fixed on it hy means of a mixture of 
pumice, alum, and qmckflilver. Perhaps the object was 
to economize lie quiclEsilvcr, evidoatlyam espensive arfcide 
at that time (xxxiii. 20). 

To TjudoTstand the reason for these oomplainfB, it pmst 
he homo in nund, as already stated under Argentum, 
that Pliny diatinguishes the Argentam Vivum, lie native 
quickHllver* found liquid and pure in the mines of other 
metfile, from tbe Hydrai^gyrum, extiucted hy Bublimatiou 
finiu the Atiniuiru its Bulphniet: althcu^ the metsJ is 
preoisely the same in both cases. The greater rarity of 
Mercury in its native form * must have given liae to this 
notion as to its snpeiior quality. The Eomans cbtaioeii 
it from the Spanish silver-mines: and still Almadeu is 
o-no of the two chief sonrecs, Idria in Camiola being the 
other, 

pSlfliuflff made ,entirsly of gold seem to have bean pecii“ 
liarly an Otientol invention. HerodotuBj and after him 
DiodoraBj have left acoounts of idols of iha hhad, formierly 
standing in Babylon, and of a weight evidently largely 
exaggerated by traditaon: for the iconoclastie Persiofw bad 

* aliaB Aigontum 'rivutn xiqn lai^Tti inwctmti egt.” 
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melted ihem down for tho greater p*rtT even tefbre tJie 
most fttLcient of historians visited that old capital. ITever- 
thelees, lie actnaUy saw in, a shnne^ at the hase of the 
Temple of BeLnSj the eeatsd figure of the godt which, 
with Ha table, throne, and footetool, the Chaldeans 
formed him, weighed SOO talents (4&,000 lbs,). Another 
BtatnOt carried off by Xeriea, had been that of a maw 
(li'^pias), 12 cubits high, and acJid. This must have been 
the statue of the royal founder of the Temple j its KJidtty, 
bo-wever, may* well be put down to the aeconnt of the 
Grecian traTeller*E guide. TheBe gigantic figures, as the 
authe^tio account of the ccnBtmotion ef similar works— 
the cheruhom lining the Jewish sanctnary—informs ne, 
Were Carved out of oedar-wood, and then overlaid with 
gold in plates noceasaiTly slight, to admit of being moulded 
oveo: the carving nndcnieath. 

tl^ celebrated idol of Anaitis (Venus), made out 
of solid gold, “long before bronsa had oome into ^bion 
for such usee,” remained in her temple at Anoitica, an the 
Euphrates, until the shrine was deapoiled by Antony's 
BoldierG upon his Parthian expedition. AuguBtuB, chancing 
to dine with an old Boldier of Antony's at Bologna, iuqnired 
if it were true* as co-mmonly reported, that the first mi^'ri 
who laid hands cn the goddeRS waa immediately struck 
dead j and received for answer that his entertainer v^as 
the very soldier in queetion; that Angnatua himself was ^ 
then dining off a leg of the idol (converted into a dish, it 
would Beem), and that hie whole fortimo consisted in that 
vary picca of plunder. 

Of the Greehs, however, the coJoeeal cHyselephantine 
statues, in which art vied with material* required but a 
oomparatively email weight of the precious metal; in fact, 
Pausanias (i* 40) notices an instance where tho entire 

p 2 
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trmik ’vras mads up "of dAj ftud gypaiim* Cbijeeleplian- 
tinp deoDTation wae, Tiowever, applied bj" tlie Graefes of 
inciir'& opulent timoa to tbe woodwork of thedr temploa witb. 
ft IftTi^dmoGa utteirly bsyond all modfirii ocmcfliption. The 
groat doons of the Pallas of Syrataise ware of iroryt all 
tbejr bostea and nails being of gold. Thait crowning 
glory wftti the “ Gorgonia oa polchetiiinuia vinctum angni- 
bna,” which that “ terrible amfttenr” Yetres tore off Emd 
carried away^ as .Cioero fehe ns (Ver* it. ddj. 

The firat of the Greekg to have a gtatiie in gold wae the 
arrogant aopMst Gorgi&s, who dedicated at I^elphi a fiioitcl 
one of himself. But this, ooDBidering the raritj tif the 
metal in Greece* at that period—the 7(Jth' Olj'nipiad— 
Was doubtleae no more than a diminntive atatnetta.. The 
Mnge of the liiast, however, continned to emulate their 
BabTloniftnpredeoeflaors; for Plutarch menLtfoDiSt as carded 
in thfl tiinmphal proceesion of Lnctdlus, & Bolid figure of 
Mithridates in gold, sis ifeet high. Taking the weight of 
a living man of thia stature at 150 pounds^ the relative 
Bpecifio gravity of gold in the same hulk: would give ft 
■weight of 3000 pounds to the figure, etirtal ia value to 
155,000^.: a htrgo auiu, in truths yet not beyond the flight 
of the vanity of an ABiutio conqueror of the wealthieat 
regions of the ancient world. Workfl of the same charaoter 
an^ of the same enormous value coutniued to he made for 
the embelli^ment of templos under the Boman Empire. 
Thus we And, Priflcilla, tbs "wife of Abascautius (and he 
merely an “ageng in rebus/' answering to onr “Kin^a 

* long after fliia diuts, wT>eu Philip ttouih thfi lioTiafft priiMia in 
that first baomte poaBdeesd nf a gold ci^p, Jba valutid it so hlghJy 

ea fe> keep it alwaja nitdai big pjjl&w at rngllt i a aufiicLfint pnwf of the 
aaitoify of sucli oly'ecta there befiira the (xraqwBrt of Peisifl. The i^ra 
GjeeJc relwvi in gold thftf hsTO ooiuq down tn ua &u) beaten out in 
plates of t3is utmogt tenuityj. aa we have seen cdic&dy ^osnaTUBA.). 
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mee&eBger”), dir^ting Isj her testament imer heits to dedi¬ 
cate in the Capitol & portrait of Domitiaaa, “wliloh. should 
weigli 100 pounds of gold;— 

“ Dh CSapitoliiMB Ktemniii gsdibup auruia 
, Quev niteiiE ea^rl TultuB 

CE3fi.TiB, et pKjpri® ed;gqfi( cultncijj juoffireiu/' 

&iaL S^t, T, 1, 1&0. 

This rniiBt tftve been a “votiTe clypeug, embo^d with 
the imperial huBt. in high relief, lito tho “veij magni- 
fieent^' one Antoninua enheequeatly put up in honour of 
Hadrian^ If a suhordinate oould offer piecee of thia cost- 
lineaB>^ some notion may bo formed of the snrpasBmg mag- 
mtnda of those coming fi'om the K.upcrBti'tion or Tonil^ 
of nohla and imperial votariaen Thesa douatienB to the 
temples augmented ruFther thau deolinod in amonnt down 
to "Ujo very eve of the downfall of thia timo-hjOEonred 
worship. Auieljau conBeorated in one single temple (doubt' 
less that of his patron, the Sun) no less than 15,000 
pounds^ weight of gold; heaidea large quantitieB, not specie 
fied, in the other shrines of !&onije+ This liberality of hia 
is highly commended in an eulogium npon him, beyond 
all suspidon of flattery, for it was pronomKjcd, npon the 
first intelligenea of hie death, hy the Piincepa SenatuB^ 
The nature of these truly jjracKrtfS memoriaJe may be 
gathered from many inoidental notices in the historians of 
the Lower Empire. To daudius Gothitus, heddos the 
column and statue in silvsir already mentioned, tho Benata 
erected a Oolcseus in gold ten feot high, still standing 
when Treb. Pollio wrote. To his Buccssaot Aruelian they 
decreed, upon the news of his murder, a statue in gold, to 
he placed in the Capitol; heetdes three in silver, ^or the 
Seuatc-housey the Temple of the Brm, and Trajan^s Eorum. 
Vopiscus notes Taedtua,* ii.) that the one In gold ne^er 
' made, but the throe in Bilver were. It may ha concluded 
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ttflt liheBe fignies 'were' a]l of life eiie ; for, Itad they e^- 
oeeded itj ihat oareful bistojfiaai W'Ciild hftTe mentioned the 
circnms'taTico. 

The anecdote conecming Anton.y’e Teteran above cited^ 
recalla the fitct that, at a late period of the !Bmpiio, the 
Tftnily of the rich loved, to exhibit itself in geld plate for 
the tahle^ made on the aatno enodmous eoelc that of 
the later timeB of the Eepublic had hecm in silver* Ab an 
exatnplej in the^ fifth century Acting presented a “mla- 
sorium” of the weight of SOO pounds of gold, enriched 
with precious atonee> of exqniBite worhtB&nabip, to Torits- 
nannd, king of the Goths^ Bj the promise of this same 
Ukissorium, Sisemnudj an aspirant to the Bpanish throne, 
in 631 purchased the alliance of Xing Dagohert, and 
redeemed tho pledge hy the inadequate pajment of 200,000 
aurei, a Siam expended by the Fraokiah monarch in 
fbundiDg the Abbey of St* UenyiSH The King of the Bar- 
gimdiaDSf Gontron, tells the assembled Galilean biahopB, 
showing them at the aame time a large gold basin, that, 
having captured the pla'te of the Eoman pi'Tsfect, Mum-. 
muIlie, he had only retained for himself one dish, weigh¬ 
ing ISO pounds, together with this basin, and bad ordered 
fi/leeft others of the same size aocompanying it, to ha 
melted down, having himself no use for them* 

Another inode in which a great amount of gold 'was used 
Tip by the later Eomana was in imitation of the Persian 
fashion, the wearing of ^wTmrattra, rohes entirely covered 
with disks of the metal adorned with stamped-np patterns* 
Of these embo&eed decorations, or rotetiet, many are still 
preserved. The substance of the plate being uBiially of tJue 
thiok n eBB of oartndgo-paper, ths entire W'sight ’going to 
the omamentation of a single robe must have been very 
considerable. In the imperial mantle, as figui'ed upon the 
bezants, each disk appears in the oeutre of a squaro 
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oompartment. 'foimed hj pearls, liha ’whole bejng fetitohed 
npom stout purple Bilk, In the toonb of sotuo GotMo due^ 
lately disoOTeiad at HftlUtadt in Styria, lay the temainB 
of Buoh a vefiture in the shape of inrL’ttmeiable diske^ the 
abe of a silver peuny^ each perfoiated, ’whiobj when 
se’wed. together, muat have formed a complefa ooat of gold. 
Under the Lo’wer Empire^ and nofahLy in. tha reign of 
Coustaatius II., the Itoiuaii mmts iesued au inoredihle 
{jnanti’ty of gold in medallionB of large superficial extent 
{samA being two inohog in diaioneter), but of oompara- 
tively small ’thiekoees* The exeoutLou of their types is 
very careful, thotjgh the dra’wLug beUayB the mfluenco of 
the Decline, and their reverses oommemorate the trinmpbs 
(real or imagltLaty) of the emperor. These pieoee were 
mounted in filagree frames^ and -ft'orii like our orders ” by 
the military. There is reason to believe that these oma- 
iQOfnta vreie the '•* stellatoiEe,” in the name of whioh the 
tribunes (colonals) used to exact heavy fees from their 
men; an abuse capitally punished by the great reformed 
fiev. Alexander* (Lamprid. 14 ). 

Gold Was esteemed a powerful amulet: infants ’w'eie 
therefore touched ‘’with it in order to baffle the influence 
of witeberaft; wounds also, ’with the view of promoting 
their healing. Of this nOTion traces yet remain in the 
Sacred custom vrith old nursea of putting a piece of the 
metal in the band of the ne’w-bom babe "for the eata of 
luck;” and also of mbbing sties on the ajelida ’wit-b a 
wedding-ring, Nevertbetess, if it were held over fo’wla 
or sheep, it prevented thorn fixim breeding, until the gold 
was rinsed in water and the animmls sprinkled therewiihr 
Roasted in an earthen-pot together with salt and vitriol, 
and a second time with salt and sohistos (aluim)^ the gold 
cornmnnicated, though itself unchenged, a apecifio virtue 
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to the powder that I'endeied It ft HO^ereign lemeijr fijr 
muligtiaut ulcere, and for the piles. 


A^Zaj-RNT BRITISJT OOILU9B. 

It has ever been a question, with nTnniEinatisis whother 
the Britoiis poeaessed a nHtional coinego at the fime of 
Ojesfti^e uLTasiqfiL The Freuoli ■w'iiters> beaded by Mionnet, 
ever seeking for a &I7 blow at ^^perfide Albion/' boldly 
claim every ponnywaight of CeltiQ coinage turned np in 
oui' soil &6 an importation, some GaUio mint—pretan- 

sioina which ftre met with patriotio indigniitjon by the anti¬ 
quaries O'f this aide of the Channel. By a strange Ooinct- 
denco "both parties quote the passage in whioh Caesar 
mentions the monciy of the Britons : the one to ptrorva that 
they Juidt the othei^ that they had not, a coined money at 
the time when he was writing, 

ITiis sing^ilor discrepancy in theit dednctions arieas 
from the simple fact of neither side haviag ohserved. that 
OseSftT, in his description of Britwiij. divides the inha¬ 
bitants into two t^asaes—colonists and. aboiigines, The 
former, whcin he describas fir,st, were the Beiges who had 
passed over freem Gaul at different times and with ‘^imjo'aa 
objeots, and had oooupded the whole of the coast, retaining 
however the names of the states from which they had 
emigrated (v+ 12), How far this oooupB.tion had beeoi 
pushed Appears from the incidental remark, that within 
the memory o£ people then living, Bivittaens, hing of tho 
SmjsBones (Belgee), had bean lord of all Btitain '' (ii. 4), 
Those settled in the proiduoe of Cantium, and by f^r the 
most civilised of the inhabitants, are noticed as differing 
very slightly from the Gauls on the mainland in. their 
nianners and enstems. Kew we knew that the Gauls bad 
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possessed, fbr perliapfl two oentitriee ’before- ttiia -date, an 
imineiifle gold coinage of tLeir own. As lihe colonists re¬ 
tained tboir aaoient culture, such as it was, it followH aliiaost 
necaaBarily tlaat tliey kept up tlio pTHOtice of striking ooius, 
Thfij would imitate the types of thfjdr na-tdoiifd coiuflge, 
but more rudely until, by tlie sucoesBtTe oopying of copies, 
they degenerated into tkose bat’barous designs so far re- 
moved from tihe prototype of all (the rhilippus) aa -to 
become altogetker enigmaticaL That tbaBe colonista had 
a coinage of their own is almost involved in the fact of 
the declared identity of their cmlization -with that of their 
parent states. 

In the second place, CEesai proceeds to describe the 
ftboriginas, the “ nati in insula,'* acooiding "to their own 
tradition .3 the natui'al offspring of the land. Those, fiopi r 
bis picture of them, wore complete wild mon of the woode, 
driven far into the interior by the Belgic invaders. As 
might well be expected, ench savages had no coinage at 
allj of the preduns metals they knew nothing; their pocf 
representativcti of Valne were carried about them in the- 
shape of personal omamonts^ Csesar'a actual words upon 
this point are (as iha acute T'inhertoa has -well seen) 
those to be found in the editio prinoeps of his Commen¬ 
taries (Homa, 14fl9)—a paasage later so prepoBterously dis¬ 
figured by the emendations of over-learned editors, in 
order to adapt it to their own preconceived ideas. It 
stands thus :—TJtimtnr tamen sere "ut nummo uur^, aut 
aruiulis ferreis ad certum pondns eiaminatiB pro mimrno.*^ 
Now had these native Britons, like the Gauls, possessed 
a regular coinage, Caesar would not certainly have thotght 
such an ordinary mage a tViing worthy -to he enumerated 
amongst the psettZioriiite* of this newly-disoovered raDe^ espe¬ 
cially as the rest of his list consists of manners and onstoms 
'the most diverse imgiuahlo from those of the neet^of the 
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■wctrld. It ia- iJiBrefore ovidient that he wia# struck livith 
thig their atrauge Biibatitutfl foi* a oircnlatiug naediujii, and 
deetoetl it espacially worthy of mention. 

The estimation of the constilneats of tliia cunrency 
coincide with the nelfttive value of the two motale amonget 
the ahoiigines—the copper htting the place of gold, the 
ii'on of EilTer; hjr CiasHr haa just hefoie stated that htl 
the ooppar they naed was iKportedj whereas iiotn thej 
had, though only in Bmall quantities, npon the aea-coaat 
(donjibtilcag alluding to the old Subbox: mines). Metal in 
^ot wire^ bent up into rings of a hzed wiedght, was 
perhaps the very earlieBt form of eurrency in the world. 
The ancient hlgyptians knew no otlier, and to this day 
it is universal (foir copper and gold) with the ttibce on 
the Guinea coast,^ Such a foim is recommended by its 
portability on the fingers, ot of several linked together 
into a chain, Besides the convenient shape of the piece 
of metal for oonvereion into other ubeb. 

The above view is corroborated by the fact that no 
British eoiua oxiet that can be attributed to the natives 
beyond the limits of Belgio mfliience. Kone are ever 
discovered in the region occupied by the SiluroH, that 
powerful tribe which maintained its indepmidenoe the 
latsflC of all, nor in the country of the Ordovices, though 
actually ahouiading in gold; neither anywhere to the north 
of the Solway, though bo long the seat of an independent 
British kingdom. 

A few years after OtcBar's landing, Cuuol>6linUEt a IriTi g 
of the loani, the BeJgee of the cagt coast, having acqnired 
some little tincture of Koman education^ gave up the old 

“* LJirga of briuB ara annuEjJy CK^jWfted Birmiiigtflin 

Ah^ca, fiSBt iuto tbe ebape of uicle piuamiuiar riugs culled 

ccuntariMirla of tha domllEx CelUc tores, ftwii pa^m^ CEUiaiii; 
for witSk mmUacdHiiiisfan^ imliq'iiiirijoB, .v 
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Greco-Tdarbarian tjpe of "the coinagej and endeavoured to 
imitate that of Ma pataon AtigustuSj both in design and in 
mahei, precisely ae hie oonntry men open the Contineiifc 'iverOr 
a little oarlioTt rudely tiopiying the consular doTLarUt It may 
be ■ supposed that the chiefs of the other mari t 3 nij& tribes 
followed bia esamplej and issued: the numorons nanicatures 
of the Komaa mintage foimd in other parts. of Hjugland, 
pieces in baae silver and coppeis strock in the Itamaii 
style, flat, not like the Qreefc, di^Jisd upon one side. ■ That 
sudi a coinage was aotually eanied on here, until the 
real subjngatioii of the island in Necro’a reign, is esta¬ 
blished by a. passage in Gildae (§ 7), recording that after 
some gi-eat Tebellion of the nativee (apparently the one undei: 
Boadicea)^ the Komana changed the name Britannia^' 
info “ losnla Eomana 3 ** and ordained that all the metals 
it possessed should ho stamped with Csesar^s image: “ et 
quidquid haberi potuisset eerie aigenti vel^uii imagine 
Ceeearia notaretur,” 

THS JiOMAN STANDABD OF CmiliENCY. 

Pliny expresses his snipcrifia that the Itepnhlio shonld 
have eiactad the tribute hum all tho subject nations in 
instead of in gold as was the rule in his times. He 
did not pay attention to tbo fact that under the Efipuhlio 
the standard of currency 'was eUver, and that all payments 
were estimated in that medium. There had indeed been 
a coinage of gold, commencing ahout 200 s.o., hut to a 
very limited extentj and appsurantly not so much intended 
for commercial as for religious purpoaea, for dietribiitiou 
in prizes, or for offerings to certain deities under specihed 
conditions. These coins were exti-oniely minute, weighing 
one scruple, Homan (18 gr, Troy), and current for 20 ses¬ 
tertii, the vtdue XX being marked cn the obverse, Donblea 
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and Triplea of these are also eitant, but tbs T^hole seriea 
ranks siinQiigst tho xarest of the raxo- lu. fact, the re¬ 
publican gold ciirreney wae fllmoat ae restricted ia extent 
as that of Atbena. But in the krt half-century of the 
Eepublic it WOE ooniidBTably augmented, Julius CEssarj 
and the heada of the oppoEite parxj (more particularly in 
the Ci'pil Wai-Q fbUowing hia death), ooiuing pretty largely 
gold didraohms of the weight of the gold Philippus, then 
the universal currency of the cdvdlised vrorld. But under 
the Bmpire the whoLe monetaiy system was ohanged: gold 
became the staudai'dj a matter of necessity in a condition 
of we^th (^as it had been before under tha Parsian Empire); 
silTer was only issued to the amount required fox neMEBaiy 
smaU, dbango, and by EOEce of the fix&t Cseeare hardly at 
all, fir in tJie reigns between TiberiuH and VespasiaiOH 
Of fiOBie of theee emperore, as CHandiTia and l^exo, uaoi'fe 
gold piecee than silver axo aotually now extant. Under 
the latfer the ifisue of gold and bronse, beautiful pieces in 
point of eiecutio'nj was enormous,* yet his danarii are 
moat caraLesBly made and rare; of Claudins one may 
venture to say no genuir^ gilver exists; sJl now seen in 
cabinets being plated piooee^ and due to ajicient foTgiers, 
or if in solid silver to theix modem brethren. 

Gold therefbie being now the standard, tho taxes were 
all estimated in that metal, every ca^at being aesessed at 
60 many surei. Of this regulation oertain tyrunte took, 
advantage. Like Heliogabalns, who, coining anrei of ten or 
more in wei^t, even np to lOO (hdliln-ce), eoicaoted the. 
same of anrei as before from the payer, whilst be 

decupled or oentupled the actual amount. Sev, Alesi- 
ander, acting conversely upon the same prdnjg^o., retained 

"■ In fuc^ BD lar^y iJtd it esceed tba oollwtive broim ooEnage'cf all 
iiiB pnedeoeeaiitB, thai Murtdal ueeg "iTawttiana nmB»“ as eyatmyniDiia 
with tha money-changeia' stock trf hitirII (join, ox ‘^oopper^.^’ 
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tte nou^mAil QjiaQiTntit of tlie asaeBsmenti Trhilflt lua rad^iced 
the r&al "buTflieii upon tlie taxpayer by striking fiiet 
halves,* and ftft&T'tvardB tlnida of the auneua; and iu- 
tending, if poasible, to issue quartora {& thing found 
LUapraoticable), thus makiiig the caput, tpIjo bad ia. the 
previoua reign paid in one nuieiia the value of ten, by 
this &iQgnlBi,r expedient for lowering the tax, ao'vf pay but 
one-tbirtietlL of that amount To ohviafo similar injtiHfcice 
it -ffSkS afterwards specified in the ordbanoea that the 
payment was ,to be made in autei of so many to the ounoe^f 
of whicln when Julian was Gassar in QauljJ Ammian 
mentions ineidoutally eii went to tJie ounoe, the regular 
weight of the anroug after Coustantine'g iregui&tion, and 
of the euGceading BoEant, down, to the end of the Binpdre. 
Yot long after Julian^B timfi the pnhlicani inad revived the 
old method of extortirtg more than iheir due from the 
oppressed provincials, for Majoriaa in an edict reprobatoG 
their exaoting payBaent in the gold of the Antoninesj 
thereby raising the tax nearly 50 per cent., for this ooinage 
w'as to that of the Irijwer Umpire as 110 to 72, and oideig 
iJixt no anieus, if of full weight^shonld be rafnsed in pay“ 
ment of the tributei “ except the base OaHic one,'^ i,o. the 
autonomouB Coltio. > 

That finna the beginning of the Imperial regime the 
taxes had been paid in gold, and no longer in eUvoi", 
appears from the anecdote told by Snetoniug of Caligula, 
that, wishing to view the tangible income of the state, he 

* FiEEt coined ty hinij accoidiii^ to hampr^ Eus ; iHffore thti Uie 
auropfl hod no mbdi^lsLone It is tlieiBlbra, L.o^ by angmeuln 

ing the weight of the pines, th* emppwoi w,e6 enabled to raise th^ naaeaft' 
noBTit of each 4wut in ^biLtaTHF pa^upnrliiCiti ho nhOBOr 

f ITacre mis brniM woi|ht8 extant of the rstgn nf AivadinK anil 
HonoriaB^ iuaedfed EXAOIVM SOU OF, f, e, the legal weight cf the 
com as It waa to be rweired by tlie fcai-gatberaT. 

:t By hia good matuigeinait be rpdno^ the oaput hnm 2$ to 7 aolidi. 
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catiaed all tte tfibnia of tbe year to Tse potued on tlie 
floor in oaie room^ and, sstripping Umself nakod, ’ivBllD’wed 
“ super immensos aureoruiu acervcu:,” and literally batlaed 
in gold; a iraak Ijofitting an imperial lunatic, and a fancy 
full of a certain iueane raaguificeiice. From tbiB time, too, 
we find all tbe legal fines estimated in auiei, at fii'st 
fliinply named as such; but wheu pie^jes of dififei-ent weigM- 
came to be in cifoulatiou. togetber, tlie assesHnmnta aro 
made in ouncea or pounds of goldr The ancient method of 
reckoning by Sesieriict was retained by the biatoiians, who 
affected the antiquated mode cf eiprasbiion, and perhaps 
to a oei'tain extent in ordinary life, for it happened to be 
conveniont enough, a Seetertiuin, (1000 nummi) being 
esacdy ton aurei. In fact, thi& old way gf reckoning had 
now a more tangible representatiTe Edating in the cur¬ 
rency thaji before, for the Sestgrtins (or I^mnmue), the 
unit, was assucd in abnndauco by the GaMara following 
Tiberius, being what numifimatists call the First Binas, 

* w'herea^ under the Republic, it may be said to haTe been 
only a money of aoeount, tho few BeRteiUi coined in silver 
being t^jib to an oscesa. ^Evon this cu&tom expired in. the 
interval bgtweeu Suetonius and the writers of the Augushin 
Hiatory (who flourishod under Diooletian and Constaft- 
tine),’ for, in their reckoninga of sums, the “ Antoniniani 
and “Phiiippeii" aro counted by tale, and the silver by 
weight. But theorists unacquainted with this foot attempt 
by long and intricate oalcalations to give the value of the 
“ HS ” in the terms of the silver standard, long 


* Lflaripridiua Tpho (wuapUfitl Mi biDgiaphiaa for the infennatiou cf 

OcDista^iaa, fomiBLBfi 3. atriting inatEBCtt of hoip completely, hy the 
bi^DEUTij; cf Eha fourth century, thu frrniar cftlcuktion hy taetartift hud 
beooiaD forgotten (wad out of use. Mentioning that E^iugnhalag (MJ 
never ^eut Jesa on A dmaer thaji cautunu Beetertiia " (lOOCL \ Lo 
oiplaine this flmn as Bijual to £0 Jba ifpeight of Bilvar, Trheieafc tW true 
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Tiefore beooTue obaoletd. The sole true methed for esti¬ 
mating tbe aotnal amount of eiima stated by tiiB luatoiiaiia 
of file Empire^ is to compaie the weight of the aureus 
with that (intrinsic)} of the modem g□ld^ and it wtill he 
fonnd that for tha times of the Cses&rs, and even down to 
SeTeniBj the former was e<jnivalent to o-ni sovereign. And 
hj a more aingnlar coincidence it will be discjoverod, on 
investigating the prices of the neoEBBariea of life at tha 
tame paiiod, that the value of moiuey wiae by uo means 
higher then than in our own times. 

The wealth of the later ItoinaiiSj visible and tangible 
be it remembered, far exceeded the nominal wealth of oni 
HothschildB, eiiating merely in paper and in credit. M, 
CrassuE, obaerves Pliny, had engrossed for all succeeding 
times the title of "the Kich/^ and yet the historian had 
known several surpasaing him in that partionlar, eepa- 
oially three at One and the aame time, the &eedmen and 
miniatcTB of ClandinB^CalliBtus, raUos, and NaraissnB. 
And yet this Craesns poBaeased landed property alone, 
to the value of two Eflilliens sterling (bia millies), and 
wasuied to give for his defini^on of a rioh man one that 
conld afford to maintain a legion out of his yearly inejome. 
The ainoimt he inteaded is easily oalonlated. The pay of 
the private was a denarius per day* making 141. 10^. per 
year. Kow^ putting a legion at its full complement of 
fiOOO men {which in his times it never attained}* eg os 
to cover the excess of the pay of the ofEcers, the r^ady 
money required for the pay alone is 87,000^,; to which 
mnst be added the cost of feeding them, which aleo was 
supplied by the state. A. view of their general wealth 
may be gained from the will of one Cl. Cffioilius Tsidorufi, 
made 3 ).c. S, and quoted by Fliny (iixiii, 52). Though 
the testator complains d immense losses sustained in the 
recent civil war, lie was yet able to leave 4116 slaves, 3600 
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yoke of 25V, OOD head of email c&ttle, ancl i& ready 
moTiey aexcesUies, or 600+000^.^ and to fii the eiponse of .his 
fhneral at 11,000?, The euDceedicg times doubtless atforded 
matty similar eiaJnpIeu, for only a feiv yeaiB after the dig- 
asti'tsia reign of GallieniiSj A time of national bankruptcy^ 
\re find tha Emperor Taoitns (a-d, 279), who had made bia 
money hy trade, ohisfiy ae a timber^-HieTchatit, posseasiBg 
landed property valued at two millions eight hundred thou- 
sand poundflj and whioh^ like the equally unlucky Louis 
Philippo, of our memory, he made over to the etato. 
With big ready money he kept on foot the entiro 
standing army during the sin months Ms reign laatedH^ 

* Aft 6 neoeftSHjy cqoaeqnioca □£ tbia abuadunM of mousy, 

AS dear in anelonl Eotne m in modem Lcodon. Td gife a £&w examples 
from thuea different centajisa. Solla, tq, tie day* of hia obscurity, 
rented euo floor of a boose, unfiimi^cc], at SflOd nummi a^yeai; 
It frfiodinail, His fiicnd, thi^ onO abdYe B.t ^CHlO'n MiartiAL tib to 
uudeifltnnd that & |ent«l boose (not a paiaoei) aold f^nr dituWta H. S, 
fafiDoL); tJjat tJse cbeapeftl of dEcnera (joold not be got nrodtu S nummi 
l20dLJi flud tbit “ litaiftiy mon " wuiu fotCEd to live In gaTrete ; 

" Stalls atQ,iiift Cftbllo tOtuA lea altb,'' 

Great oomplaint wm amda to Scr. Aleiandsit tbit the prioo of moat 
bad risen to 8 niiouti (£aj the poondt be by wise rogiilatiniig caEised it 
tg fad] to one quDrfer of that erma. Tbs tariff of Dioclesian'is edicc, above 
^uiotod, is aompiiTei by Waddiugiffn to praflaoi PariHan prioea. 
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CAEBUNCTJLUS: Biuhy, and Garfiei. 

Tub modeam name for tliia stensi Buby, 16 Jiietdy 

an epitTaet e3:.i>jneBaive of ita dijatinctive colour, ae being the 
JSeiTarietj of the HyacmthnSr Bor, one of the inexplicable 
oliemical enigmaa of Nainxe, £he Knby and the SappbjTe, 
fhoi^h differing eo greatly in. appearance, are chemically 
the aame eubstancej pure Alntmiia. For the aame leaeop, 
MarboduB calls this di’fiaioTL of the HyaointhuB GianatieiiB,” 
from its reBembhmoe in tint to the crimson juioe of the 
pomograhateu 

The Kilby vrae tha first *Aiydpii| of TheophraBtoa (ifi), a 
name signi^ing a live coal, becaiiBe “ it yras blood red in 
oolonr ; but If held np agaiuEt the aim, ossiimed 

the appearance of a burning piece of charcoal." Ha terniB 
it very valuable^ iosomnch that a email ring-etone nsed to 
sell for 40 gold staters (40 gnmeae)," a Ftatemeat ’which, 
could hardly apply, in hie ago of high civilization and ex¬ 
tended commearoe, to onr Grainet or Caibunfllo, a common 
Btone, and produced abundantly m many parts of Europe. 
The true Kuby must litewise be included amongfit the 
numerona Bpeoiea of the Oai'bi.incfllus described by Pliny 
(xxxviL 25), though, as l>e Laet. haB jnefly observed (i. 2), 
there can he no donbt that he cUssed under that generic 
name every kind of red, transparent, florj stone; tbq, 
Pyrope, the Almandine, and the Bed Jacinth, equally -with 
our Kuby. One of the qualities, however, which Pliny 
assfigns to hifi Carbunouli, that of not heihg affected by the 

C “} ^ <1 
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fire^ whence they were callRd ^‘Acauatj/'' a.pplieQ extjJn- 
aiirelj to tbfi Kubj, For "wliilst the Garnet easily fuaes 
into ft dark globuLe of oxide of iron (and in some Swedish 
mines oonijtjinteai in its coars&st foTiHj an ftppreciahle pro- 
portion of the ore smelted)^ Henokel relates an ejipoTiniient 
in which a Euhy waa suMoiently floftened by meang of a 
powerful burning-glass to receive the impression from a 
Jasper intaglio, withont the slightest defriment to its 
original oolomr or hardnass oq ita cooling. 

The samo oDncilueion may ha deduced from the brief 
notioo in Theophrastus^ who paidcnlartsee, amo-ngst the 
“polygonal" ones found in tha neighbourhood of Miletus, 
some having “ sin" angles. Kow the numerons angles of 
the oommon Gamat, a rhombic dodacahedron, form itg 
moat dtstinguiebing feature ^ whilst the Spinel linby ie a 
perfect ocfeihedroUi and therefore prasonts bet fiii: angles; 
and the exactness of its singular form would naturally fix 
the attention of tbc early mineralogist, Pliny gives the 
first place to tbo Gfti'bunculi AmetbyBtixQntes, “ id which 
the extreme blaze goes out in the purple of the Amethyet" 
These may have been our Almandines, as well as onrr purple 
Spinels, for the difference between the- two ig hardly to be 
appraoiated by the eye alone^ 
but the true Euby and its. two inferiotr varieties cam 
with gr-eater certainty be referred to that cl&ss of the 
Cftrbnnouli doeeribed sopai'fttely by Pliny as the Lychm, 
Bjh Lychnis belonged, to the same fiimily of fiery stones 
as the Garbunculus, was of pro-eminent beauty, and derived 
ita name Lorn ita property either of lighting op lamps, 
or of lighting op itself by lamplight (a loeernmcum ac- 
oensii). The former explanation of his meariing is sup¬ 
ported by Orpheus, saying of hig Lyehnie (Ac 270 ), 
“from off the altars-, then, lifee the Crystal, dost send 
forth a flame without the aid of fire i'* but Soiinujei, a& we 
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see immediately, nuderEtoad it in the Ititter mcite 
proeaio flense. Peihapa, after all, Pliny’s exipi'ession meant 
no more than lamp-Iihe blaze, for XHonysins haa to that 
effeot— 


If lyas produced in Orthoaia, ab Trell as all over Caria 
and the neighbouring regiouE; bnt that moat esteem ed 
came from India :* “ which last soma have f.eTiinod a Car¬ 
buncle of mildor tint.” The second in lank was the lania, bo 
called from its resemblance to the flower of the same name 
(the Gtefeh ''lor, or Rad Cyclamen^. “ And between these 
last I find a dilfatanoe noticed, one land having a purpla 
lustre, the other a red (eoceo, ^lennee). "Warmed in. the 
aunshma, or by friction with the fingers, they attract 
straws and scrape of pap-6r.”f The dcBcdption of the same 
stone given, by Solinue is, according to hia cnetom, ranch 
more definite than the above, and more that of the prac¬ 
tical gem-dsalaa:* Ha calle the specioH “LjehniteSi” be- 
caufis these atonea sliiue most by lamp-light; ^‘it is both of 
a tranflpaTsnt pttrple a-nd of a light rad, end attracts bite 
of th^ad, fitrawB, <ha., when rubbed, or heated in the siin. 
It ifl veay difficnlt to engrave, and iftwi pulle away the wan 
&e though by the bite of a living creature, ‘ valnt qnodam 

* The Greeks camfUlLy diaCduguMi the first claes amougat 
apecies ky tbe epilihgt gf Thug the Gald-en Vine, heneaih 

Trhigh the King of FeredA uiod to jait in etato, bad bunches of grapes In 
FlmaraldBi, to ^^iTtdian C^hnndieE;"" ui ell klndu of other gema 
oeeding in Tflluo ^.Ath., lii. 599)^ There- oan hg no iiapqte, bo'^rer- 
that littig, if any, dirtinctiiDn wftS than madd t^tweeu Ihc fine Sirigin 
Gamefa, the Spinel, eoid the Kuby, 

f The OarthaginiaiL CarboniiuliiB -901, thon^ of leas valne 

thau t^e Lyehni^ aaad also m exhibit tiiig elfictriic preperty; another 
argument thai thfl 'Arfpaf of TheoptirMtoja, " brougbt flfcia Carthage,'^ 
waa A true lEluby. The Garnet gaaniot be reudured glecCiic Ity anj 

amoiuit of frigtiob, but ean ^hen /oedetL 

4 2 
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animalia inoT?u.' ” Now all q_ualitiea can 1>& fconad 

combined in no ottar stone but tbe Eubj. The bogt etill 
oome from Iifcdia (Siam and Oeylon)j. tliougb infoxior ones 
aro Eometimea found in BohoTnia (of whicbL more anon). 
Tho true Uuby bums with the rednea of the alchenneB 
dyo; thfi iBakis ia of the saine tint, only dilntsd into a 
&int rose, or a lilac; the Spinel, of pmo led^ or of crim¬ 
son tinged with blue, or with brown oonnterfeiting the 
Orange of the Jacinthu* In hardness they axe only aur- 
passed by the Diamond, and the Sapphire; in fact, none 
bat Oriental artists have attempted to en^vs npon thorn 
in modem tunas. But the obaraeter noted by bbth these 
ancient mineralogiBts, which decides the g^ueetion beyond 
all cavil, Ig their TsmariabLa eleofxicity. I have ascer- 
tained by actual experiment (and seem, to have been the 
first to make the discovery) that both tlio Spinel and the 
Balais (native) possess this property in the higheat degree; 
to the same extent indeed a£ the Sapphire or BraziLian 
Topaz. That early author JhasmuB Stella (1517) inter¬ 
prets by Ahnandine; but the latter^ a more species 

of the Garnet, is non-electrio before it has received a 

vitreoug poliah'^ fram art, a fact wMoh oiitixely oxclndes it 
from the descriptioua of Pliny and Solinus. Ilaily, how¬ 
ever, points out one infallible test for distingnishing the 
Enby from the Garnet in all their respective varieties. 
The latter* howevar prum and lustrong* if held so as to 
reflect the light directly, appears black and opaque, the 
former similarly examined retains its tranaparency and 
trufi oolonr. 

It is curious that the name ahonld be merely an 

equivalent of GarbunculuA, being a diminutive of Svt™?, 

■ SiMUft inalg are bright chuny, which again tutkf'Bd with yeUcnr 
giTEs a paJo ciunaacui a miB wietyis a doop TiDlrt; uni keUy, a 
irkite SpLnal camefl Brazil mlied with l^iamoiids. 
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frjrivdi}(i, ^ ^€crL Tliet>phrftKtTi& (13) desAtibes by this 
name a mineral fennd at Bin*, in tlie copjKer-ininea, wMoTi 
bioken to pieoas and piled lap in the sun ignites Bpon- 
taneonflly, the mote re*dily if sprinkled Tvith waters but. 
this musti from the lust peculiarity, have been. Irotn 
Pyrites. 

^'^Balais” is foolishly eisplained by De Boot ft& a oorrup- 
tioE. of as being the “ abode^'* <ir matrix of the 

true Ilubj, according to t^e doctrine otf his dajj that every 
Praoicus Stone was produced in a matiix conaiating of an 
inferior variety of the Bome subject-matter. But Pe liaet 
comes nearer the mark in quoting Marco Poloh notice of a 
mountaiu, in India, supplying this stone and 

giving it the appellation. The old Prench designation 

Ittibin de Balais*^ fuither confirms tbisn Uciieiii king,* 
■was the Phrygian name fbi a oertaiia fiery stone : perhaps 
this, after all, is the truo' etymology of the vre-rd. And to 
HSooiclude, Chardin gives the troe source as Baktchmif “ the 
stone of Balactan” (Fogu), the Persian name for the Kuby* 

Another atgument, perhaps of some weight, as founded 
on old tradition^ in support of the identity of the Balais 
with one kind of the LychniSj is that Camillo ascribes 
the same supamatnral virtues in averting hail and tempests 
to the Balaig, wMch. Orpheus has given to bis Lychnis. 

The only Bubies fit for the jeweller's purpose are 
brought from SiarUr wbof^e king oasumec the style cf Lord 
of Kubiee,” and does his beet to preserve the tiide by 
making the mines a royal monopoly, and strictly pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of all the fine specimens that 
ootne to lighfi This is the true cause of the extreme rarity 
of large Bubies in Europe^ But ilbooloured, fiawed atones 
abound in every quarter of the globe; in Amerioa, oc¬ 
curring in largo, opaque orj'Stahs; in Ceylon, in £iinall 
Tounded masses in company with Sapphires in the river 
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gravel; in Australia, where tha jiggers meet with tbem 
hy the thonsand in the goM-wsiahings, and giving them 
ihe name of Garnets^ tate sio further heed of tliem+ Yet 
this last regicm will probahly soon rival Pegu whei]. the 
jjiacers eome to he esamitied eiperienced eyes^ for it is 
said on good authori^ tliat a few Puhies of vety fair 
quality have ftlready found their way from Australia into 
tho London market. 

It ifl a oertain^ thtmgh utterly ineicplic&hlo fact, that all 
preciouB Btones predueed in Europe, fall infinitely short 
both in tint and in luetre of their congeners matured by 
the sun of the tropics, althonagh chemistry can detent no 
diffeTeucein the constituents of the two classes. I? ever 
thelcas Tavernier^ & jeweller of the widest eKperience, 
talka of Lobies discovered in. his time in Bohemia, .that 
could not ha diatinguished from those of Pegu, and teHs 
thertanent the following remarkable anecdote, which I 
transcribe as best given in his own words'—me 
Eouviens qu'^eatant nn jour h Prague av&c le Yice^Boy de 
Haugi'io 4 qni j'^tois^ comme il lavoit avco le General 
>Valiens tein, Luc de Priedlnnd, pom se mettre a table^ il 
vit ^ la main do ee G^n^ral nn Pitbi dont il loua la bonti 
Mais il I’admira liien plus qiiEind Wallenstein lui dit quo la 
mine de ces pieires estoit en Beh^ine ; et de fait an dispart 
Tica-Koy il lui fit present d^envii'on. nno centame de 
xea csillcniE dans une oorheille. Quand nous fumes de 
retour en Hongrio, le Yice-ftoy les fesoit rompro; et de 
touB CCS cailLous il n'y en eut qua deux dana chacun 
desquele on twva Tcm Rubi; Ptm assez grand, qui ponvedt 
poEor pr^e de cinq carats, et Fantre dhin carat ou enviroii*” 

It would be in vain to look in any modern rtiineralogigt 
for no accurate and instractive a deecriptiou O'f the natural 
oliaraoterTS of the Spinel, and its variationB, as that left iis by 
Ben Mansur. “ The Laal hag four sorts : the red, the yellow, 
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tbe Tioleti tiiQ green like tbe- Emerald, The bame stons 
liaa of tan the one half red^ th& other green. ITie rad 
Bpeoiea has again eight BobdiviHiona, of ivbich the first is 
tho Geni^tdiinegi ; the seYentb^ Eflriai, la called the gKEL of 
Enoch. The Gfsc/jdunejt is especially agreeable, being 
pleneatitly eolouned. and hrilliuntr The fourth, the Lalmi 
or flesh-coloured, ia ofa dark red. The gradations of 
Laal are nutneirouB, and persons experienced in precious 
atones are ^eli appifEcd that bet’ween the Spinel, the 
Garnet, and the coloured Crystal (common Amethyst?) 
there is often nc difference in the colcun The distinction 
between them ctjnsiatB in the greater hardness of the 
Spinelj which cannot ho riihbed down upon tho anTiL 
The coloured Crystal again, if hold up against the sun., 
appears white^ The Eaal hath its epithet cf J^sdasckfUi, 
not because it is deg np in that plaoo, bo much as from its 
being sold there. In the times of the caliphate cf the 
Abbasidea a hill at Chatlan was burst open by an earth¬ 
quake, and therein they found the eo-called LaeJ-Badaschan 
contained 'within a white stone ae ite matxii. It takes a 
polish with great difficoUy, and for a long time they wore 
nnabla to polish it at all, until at last they efioctod it by 
means of the gold marcasita colled Ei>]'«tirtsc^s. They find 
in the matrix emaller Spinels stiching all around a bigger 
one, like the seeds in a pomegranate. The mixiors call the 
matrix .Maui. They found in the mine firet the red, anJ?" 
afterwards the yellow Laah The efono belongs to ^the 
spociflS of the Jacut (i.e, the red Corundum). 

The Romans experienced the same difficulty that exists 
now in distinguishing the varioua kinds of their Carhun- 
cixLtJS from each ether in consequence of the practioe of 
jewellers to back thorn with vaiioua foils ise as to imprewe 
their colon t: “ tanta est in illis occasio artiB, suMitis per 
qnse tranBluccre cogautur." A delusion this, especially to 
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ha observed in worts of the lieiHiissancet whare heada in 
reliefj set in Tings^ often appear like the finest Bnbiea; but 
are in faet only Gameta baelced by a mby folL* It was 
also believed in Pliny's time tJiat the duLl-eoIoiared Car- 
bunculi could be made lefltmus by maceration in vinagar 
for the ^atje of fourteen days j and that the effect lasted 
for the same number of months, ffliese gemg were also 
imitated go exactly in pastc^ that the &lse could only be 
distmguislied from the true by touching fhem with the 
emery-stcme (cote); the artificial substance being softer 
and hrittlej. inferior in weight, and eomotimes showing 
silvery air-bubbles in the intariorn And tbis is true to the 
letter, for in no other colouT, except the Emerald, have 
the ancients been so snocessful as with, the !Rnby, in the 
making of their pastes: for example^ in antique paste 
lately came under my notim bearing o splendid inta^io of 
Medusa's Head, which could with the utmost difficulty be 
detected to be not an actual Carbuncle, even showing all 
the daws within its suhstanco to which the real atone ia so 
liable. These daws in the imitative gom ai^ prodnoed 
designedly, by suddenly cooling the paste upon its with¬ 
drawal from the fumaco.f 

True Kubies, and of good colour, uncut but with their 

* Infinitely more io^^enioua sa wall eig doDCptiTe ia the dHrios Uka 
?iirifliflU trado baa renjemtly Lit U|>M1 tax iiapfUrtln^ to pala, vnlnelnfla 
Huties the ticLsst cnlnnr they (>npht to and tllii4 ion, witLout 

tiiA ^ of &ib The inside of the antting is iiUftl with niLj enamel, 
which daejfJy tingieft the aniiig atane eueJnaad theiein; flie Eufcy ia set 
ajaur, and fijus luUs fill iuepicien nf triekery to mai, 

t Thfi Rnby pf Charles the Bold, get in the middle of a. 

golden mw a iwoodant (pnriiHpa a Lsuoftstrlan fiUii a bribe 

from iho suppliant Mai^garet of Juflons), naptured by the Bemees after 
Lib mnt at Gmwon, ttunod out, when puichased by yfeufc Fug^, to 
be false. It waa of a aoma^rhat uregnlar heart-ahajpe., gae inch in the 
mdeat, and nt> doubt Md coma dowa tO the Dube's timea ftom the 

EiraiBii, (Figured byLambeccioa, Bit. Ctea. LSlfi.) 
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natural fiurftice rudely poliahedi ocour hath, inserted into 
pietses of antique jaweliyj and set in rings dating from the 
eailieBt timeB. In the Herts Coheetion was a necklace 
formed out of native Rubdea and lEknorfllde of &ne colour 
and as large a& hjorsa-beanB, drilled tTirougli and elegantlj 
linked together with atrong twiated gold-wire^ in a similar 
manner (though much more suhatantially) to the Sapphire 
necTdace from Rutupiej noticed under “ HjaointhuB/' SncL 
a mode of einploying these vecrj hard ^ma was long main¬ 
tained. De Laet^ writing in 1647+ states that Rnbiea ware 
then very generally aet unpolished both in ringa and in 
ladiea' oroamonta ; for^ “unlike the Diamond that hath no 
beauty aave when shaped and polished, the lJuby eharms 
■without any aid from art**’ He remembered when it waa 
still the custom (and an ancient one) for the gentleman to 
present the lady on their betrothal with two rings, the oua 
aot with a Diamond, the other with a Ruhy tahle-euh This 
gift wont by the French name “ Marifige.” 

The Ruby, though of the same cbeitiiofll oompositicn as 
the Sapphire, slightly yields to it in hardness; the Spinel, 
again, into which a sinall proportion of magnesia enters, is 
still softer; novertheleBE, antique works in either are even 
more uncommon than on the Sapphire itself. As in 
modern, so in ancient timea, the Ruby was fer the rarer of 
the two, and therefore to viola-te its beauty hy an engraving 
waa regarded as''the extreme of imperial eitravaganco, In 
fact, the eiperienced Leasing (A. Bn Ixxix.), and later the 
Connt de Clarao (^ Cat, des Artist ea Or. et Rom.'), altogether 
deny the existence of any really antique intagli in these 
harder goma; but the instoncea to he adduced uudej" 
“ Smai'agdiiB’* and “ Hyacinthus sufficiently prove that, 
this nik, ■ although generally true, yet admits of aomc, 
though rare, exoeptiotis*- Here is the place to remark that 
engravings on any of the “ rrccious Stones’* are aiwuyB to 
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be Mcei'?e4 iiritb the greattat seapioicua; ino^etu artists, 
working for wealthy patronaj haTing fotmd it tbelr intoteat 
to employ .suoli materialff as eould recoiamenid tbeaiselves 
to their purse-proud employers by the mare value of the 
aabataoce (one thing whichj at least, they Could appre¬ 
ciate), 05 well aa by the art displayed upon it, which, in 
their eyes, would be frequently but a minor conaideiotion. 
The ancient artists, on the contrary^ chose only auch stones 
as were boat suited for the execution of their work, and 
for rendering the laoat pexfetit impreasion of it when re- 
quired for its proper ngo 3 always, for both these iTfiaaons, 
preferring the Surd, in which engraTinge by the ecament 
maaters O'f antiquity will be found executed in a lai^r pro^ 
portion thnn in all the other gems put together. Entirely 
devoted to the One chgect^ that of striving after, artiatio 
perfection, they altogether dlaregaided. the paltry glory of 
overooraing difSciilties by the fruitless expendituno of their 
invaluable time (a point in which many umongat the 
modems, notably Lotaig Sirica and Costansi, planed their 
chief elaijn fo reputation) 3 ncather did thoy aver dream of 
seeking for renown rather by fJto prccioueneas of the medium 
than by the excellence of the performance. 

ifevetlheless, a few works in Rnby of apparently indis¬ 
putable antiquity have been abserved by me amongst the 
thousands of other gems examined. First, on account Cif 
the quality—a large oval slightly convex stone, of the 
true "pigeonh blood tirjt, and weighing apparently 
about 3 carats;—is one in the UevonEhire Pamre (Ko* 17 
in the Bandean), engrav&d with a Venue Viotrix—a hut 
poor intaglio in the latest Eoman utantier. A fuU-length 
figure of Ofiirifi in half-relief, seems a ptrodnetion of the 

* The tiidt of a perfect Eaby tta «t»ct agfreement Sn colcmr vrith 
tlie ffBHli tflwd o£ a p(gam dropped upod tha same ahget of paper on 
wtildiit lies. 
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Egyptim Eeviyal under Hadrian. In Spinel, may lie cited 
a most spirited Gorgon^s Head (Prann) and a bend of Poi'ti- 
iKki, nowr in my poesesKion.'* In Ealais, the £nost iiaad of 
Op Baochanfe in CTiEtencej seen in front face, and crowned 
with ivj, the cspiassion of the oountenanca full of a. wild 
inspiration, and the treatment of the dash and of the 
flowing hair beyond aU praise : a n]asl!erpiec& belonging 
to the best days of I^toman GJyptia art. ITor^ at the sido 
i& perceptible in. neat, hut almost micnoBoopic^ letters the 
name EAAHN, previcusly known ag occurring upon an 
esjqmaite hngt of Antinons represented as Hajpocratea 
(Orleans)* This gem has bean pronounced antiq^ue by tfae 
best judgee ixs Paris, and was beqnoathcd as a precious 
souvenir by the late posa^or, L. ITould, to Baron Hoger 
(Paiue).* The earliest indnbitablo oammplB of the gem- 
engraving of the middle ageg as yet discoversd hj mo 
ia the Spinel of the Marlborough oabkiet* It is a fine- 
coloured stone, thi'ee-oighthH of an inch square; the intaglio 
a head in fi:ont-face wearing a drown with throe fleur-de- 
lya, deeply out and carefully finished. It much resembles 
that of our Henry YL upon his great seaL The ring 
enriched with it ij9 of hie date, and highly omamented, 
with the legend on the beasil, *' Tel il nestt” “ There is 
none like him.” It is supposed with some reason to have 
been the betrothaL'idng of Margaret of Anjou. 

Some very noblo workg in Huby have also been left ue by 
Italians of the early Eeoaiaiance : for instance, an intaglio, 
a head of Thetis capped with a crab’s sbeD, deserves 
egpedal mention from the similaTity of its atyle to the 

* Other inta^U in Spinel Tfllgtlt ha quoted; in fect, they am far fttitn 
boinj of Qlfl firBt rwhyt particalurly in the SMSaniau olapa). bat itie 
ebine ie neoallj mistaken for the ALmendinc^ or tlie Jacinlh ^thn 
bltt^’?^nIlsll red)* 
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Ijest Greek—tb^ stone large, irregular, and of a pale roso- 
colour, formerly in tlio Herts; * aud as a work in relief^ 
a head of Serapis m front face, executed in the grandest 
manner upon a largu atone of innnoneo Talne, by far the 
first acnongst the engraved of the Hope Cabinet of Precdona 
Stones, 

Amongst her MiarjeBty*B CWnei is preserved at once the 
most mteresting work in Ruby and the eailioBt authentic 
portrait executed since the Hevival. It is the head of 
Louis Xllr, upon a fino Btone of considerable fliae, being 
half an inch, in diameter. The drawing is correct^ thongL 
nith imioh of the stiffneyes of the Qnattro-cento style about 
it; aU the details are OfliefuUy touched in, end the relief is 
flat. Historic interest end artistic merit combine to render 
it an invalueble monument of the first age of thft^revivedr 
art. As Vasari extols Doaienieo dei Camei so highly lor 
his intaglio portrait of Ludovico il Moro upon a Halais 
the Else of a Giulio (a shilling)^ it is very probable that 
the Gallic suhverter of the last of the Sforsa line may 
have commanded the same engraver to perpetuate hia own 
features also in this precioiJLs stone. We actuaHj find 
Da Vinci transferring withemt scmple hia services to the 
victor upon the expulsion of the Duke, his former uanni'- 
ficent patron. Thig Ruby is jseE in a massy gold ring 
of the fashion of the period; hearing on tho inride his 
name Leys XII.” with the data of hig demise^ IBl 5. 
On these grenmds it may with reason, be supposed a 
mementc-iitig sent on the death of the FrenelL king to 
his youthful brether-in-kw, Henry VIll. Thci Oxl^ns 
Cabinet also posBeesed a very remarkable Ruby ongmved 
with the head of Henri IV,, with the date 
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IStkS : which can only ha attributed to Ha own en^raveTt 
Coldor^. 

It must b$ reuxiATlEod here that the Hnby never attains 
to the earns dimensioua m tba renowned of the 

Eiamond family. Ibe lacrgest fieeq "by Gandae in India 
did not esooed 24 camta; and for thin a, prince m the 
Decoan had paid eis wiaiiu# (156 pounds' weight) cf geld* 
But Eudolf II. pDsaeeeed one as big as a email hen's egg, 
bcq^ueathed to him by hifl sister^ the queen-dowager of 
France. Although Be Boot Eaemfl unoortain as to its I'oal 
nature,* yet it bad been purchased originedly for 66^000 
ducats. At present, the King of Ava actnally is owner 
of one of the same incredihlo magnitode, said also to 
bo perfect in all respects; which he wears for a pendant 
in his a sonijewhat ineouveniont piece of magnihcenofr 
The finest crcwii’-jewel of Persia, {says Chardin, who 
eiamined the stone carefully in X606) was a Bnhy as 
big as a hen's ^g cut in. half, and that of the hnest and 
deepest colour he had ever seen. On itfl upper part the 
name " Ohsic Sophy ” had been out by its former master, 
perfectly regardless of the detriment thus occasioned to 
its beauty. 

The names Carhunctd'Oi and L^chais gave rise to many 
wonderfur stories, euggestod by their primary meaning 
to the fancy of the credulous Greehs. Thus dBlian relates 
(H. A, viii.) how a certain widow, Heracles by name, had 
fended a young stork wMoh, having fallen out of the 
nest before it was fully dedged, bad broken its leg, and 
bow tho grateful bird, on returning from the annual rnTgra^ 
tion of its kind, dropped into her lap, as she sat at her 
door, el precious stone, ’whion, on her awaking at night, 
she found to her astonishment had lighted up her chamber 

• Ail tbe great Metorifl Enbiss now extant art jparenouniMMi Spinels 
by nwHiem mineTalDgista. 
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like a Islasing tor^L* A siiBiUr dcEoriptioa i& tbatietailed 
by Lucian in bia account of tho stfttnfl of tbc Syrimi (joddsas 
(A&t 3 i‘te)H ^^Tbe goddass weajB on ber bead a gem callad 
* LychnLe (lamp-etonjo)^ a name deriv&d from its natuie; 
for from it a great and shining bght is diffused in tbe 
rught-tiinet so that tfe& whole temple is therehy lighted 
up as though hy many lamps baraingr By day the lustre 
ig more feeble, nevertheloss it' still presents a very fiery 
app&aranoe.”t Alnidua, a, Dutchman, i?«TitiEig in the year 
1539, capg thie legend with the following wonderful 
account of similar gam: “ Amongst other stones of the 
most precious quality, and. therefore beyond all piioe and 
not to be 'valued at any equivalent of human riehofl, the 
gift of that most noble lady Hildogaido, formerly wife 
of Tbeodoric Count of Holland, which she had caueed 
to be set in a gold tablet of truly ineetimahla value 
dedicated by her to St. Adelhert^ patron csi' the town of 
Egmund; amongst those gems I jay was a Cbrj edampiB, '* 
commonly called an Osoulan, which in. the night-time so 

* The LyehuiteB fa ejiakHn of by FbilcSttfttug [Vit A poll, it, 14) as 
placod by the sfort in the fabric cf hea' vest foe an amultt asainst sai> 
pVUh. Tbia exptuliS why .khan's gtnrk abovld Lavu BOkjjtuil tho 
for tbe fee to iia nmsa. TJio lumluons property is thus im- 
ptOTfid upon bj PbbIIus (De Lapid, iti.): '' Lycbnitaa is a Ebaoe 
that giWB the power of in iha das-k {witrdKuiroi,^ If liung round 

ibo nsek. It also enrsB Hux'DaB ai tbs ayaa, if tied in a ILnaa elotti upon 
tbo fcaohewit" Mwtiara “LyehnU is esplaiuod by wbat 

Plniaidl (Dq FIut.) has : “ In the HydaEpsg ia fonnd tbo stone 
<]atiod Z^c^a, lossmblin^ oil in colour, Aud lu^iily poliebed. It is 
discoTfitod wbeu the moon is w&iing,t£> tie aonnd of fifes, and it is TVOTn 
by pcr^le of ciEdtcd. rank." 

I E^ipbsninfi^ undistr “ d^rbauele.” When 'warn it iis hupcaaiblio to 
coDMAlit; for notwithstandiDg-wbataaeTiw oJothee it ntaybe oorered 
Dvcr ivith, itg lustre Bhows Iteetf outitde its euvulcpe^wbonce lb ia called 
the OArhnnclo.'^ And almrafa in the aamo wonds^ M. Fion Marigiir; 

" The BideclLtule (Garnet) is a cl«fix stooe of a pure wnt^r, that often 
taseo not its InabTe stoq when umter the olotheB." 
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lighted Tip the entiro chapel (ya all &idee that it served 
instead of lamps for the reading of the Hours late at night, 
and Tvotild have served the same purpose to the present 
day* had- not the hope of gain oansed it to be stolen hy a. 
runaTvay Benediodiie monk, the most greedy creature that 
ever Tvent on two legs. Afterwards.^ however, from the 
fear of being eonvicied. of sacrilegs hy having so notable a 
gam in his possession^ he tlirew it away into tho sea near 
Egmund. Some traces of this stone atill remaia in the 
upper border of the before-mentioned tablet.”* Crensor, 
in his ‘Description of the Tomb of Si lUisabeth at 
Marbni^/ states that tho samo holief was to the l&at hrmly 
held by Uie common, folks aa to the nocturnal lumino-usnesB 
of the huge “ Harfunkolset above the statuette of the 
Saviour upon tho priuciplo fayado of this magnificent 
QhAsag^ in siLver-gilt, made ha the yeax 12^^-, This stone^ on 
examination by him before IdOS (most of the gems were 
stolen after the removal of the Cbfiaee to Ckaeel), proved 
to be no more than a common, yellow Ciyiatal gi' German 
Topaz, possesBing;, it is needless to add^ no phosphorescent 
quality whatevexj save to tha eye of Faith, that by the same 
intense straining was of old enabled to diacem the mystie 
light of Tahor* Such a property belongs, in reality, to no 
other precious etone than the Diamond, and that only 
retains it for a few minutes after having been excited by 
exposure to the sunshine, and then imraediately carried 
into & dark rooiin. This singular phenomenon must often 
have attracted the notice of Orientals oh entering their 
gloomy ohainbers after long eiposure to their blazing sun, 

* Two osDtorieg befiiie Alerdiigi. Sir Joha iVTandeville, Jipotdflng 
an ftyo-wituesa, reporta: ** Tills Empemur (of CaUiajs) liathe ia hiu 
Cjhamhret in on cf the pylencB of gold, a Rnfcye aad a Ctwfbonofe of half 
a fotfl tliat in the nyghte eBioeiiie so grete, clariee, aud BLynyn^-B^ 
tbnt it is als iLgbt cte d&y." 
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axid th,iie afforded ample foTjndatioiL to the marvellona 
legends bmlt upon this iaolated fafft by thair fortile 
imaginatioiia. If the Dkmond poBaessed this TtrtueT a 
/oriioiit reasoned theyt it must also cliaT&cterize the Ibxby 
—a Btone held by them tluant as now, in so much higher 
estimation* Ge&ner, her contemporary, relates that ovtr 
Catherine of An'agon used to wear a ring set with a fitona 
luminous at night, whioh. lie conjiftctures was a Knby, 
i^aught w'ith historia a^ociatioiLS to the miods of English¬ 
men beycmd qE other gems is the huge Spinel set in front 
of the great Grown of England, hating been a present to 
the Blaok Eiinofl from Fcdro the,Cruel, upon the Tictexy 
of Najera, in 1367, and afterwards’wom upon his hdmct 
by Henry V. at the battle of Agincouxt. It ia an irregular 
oval, pierced throu^ the middle, aftea* tlie usual Indian 
faahiou; and hsTiug this perforation filled up with a small 
stone of the same kind to conceal it. 

ToUins quotes Wolfgang Gahelchover for a property of the 
Ruby more wondrous still. It is w'orthy of notice that the 
true Oriental Euby presages to the wearer by the frequent 
change and darheniug of ite colour that eome inevitable 
loss C(r miafortune is not ikt off: and in proportiEn to the 
greatness of the ooming evil So doth it asBiimc a greater or 
a le® dogice of darhnees and opacity—a thing which I 
had heard repeatedly from people of the highest ominenoe, 
and havOi aka 1 oiperienced in my own person. For^ on 
December d, 1800, aa 1 woa travelling from Stntgard to 
Oalwam in company with my beloved wife Gatharine 
AdehnanUt of pious memO'iy, I observed most distiuotly 
during the journey that a very fine Euby^ her gift, which 1 
wore set in a ring upon my finger had loat^ once or twice^ 

^ Ben MjaBaor pata the ^ Jwmt" (nftor tlub Pfiful) at th* Jiead of this 
pifictODB ettmes, ftnd of tlila apeoise he mkea flio ippe-oolourod 
tlw flist. 
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almost all its epletndid eolffar, and iad put on duHnejs® in 
the plane of "biilliajacyj and daiknoBa in the plaoa of light: 
tta whioh. blackness and opacity lasted not for one or two ■*■ \ 
days Only, but eeveial; so that beitig beyond meaante ^ 
disgUfited thereat^ I took the ring off my finger and looked 
it up in my tuint. Wharenpon I lopaatedly warned my 
wife that some giiovouB mishap was imponding &-ver either 
her or myself, as I fioreboded feom the change of colour in 
my Kuby. N or woe I wrong in my anticipation^ inasmuch 
aa within a few days she was taken with a fatal eickneBs 
that ne^HT left her till hoi death. And tmly after her' 
decease its former brilliant colour again letmned aponW 
neonaly to my Ruby/’ 
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H.YACINTHUS; ^TcLKivB<i<;: Si^Ain: 

Cortindum. 

Of no Mjcient appellation lias the proper attribritioa been 
BO miiolL and so vationelj- diapnted as of this, Tlie ettrliei^ 
' writara, Buckas De Boot, and De Last, put it down without 
any heeitation &b the hner aoit of the common Amethyst ; 
Millin and K. 0, MuUer TOgard it aa the lighter-colenjted 
Tatiety of Ihefiame; the latter pretending that the rmnio 
“ AmethyEtaaonly applied to the dark-pniple kind. 
Bruclraiann is tmcertaiu whether it meant a pale Amethyst 
or a Garnet thiged with viiilet—tha Ahnandine, Leaeing, 
on tlie other hand, definijtH it as a icddigh-hrowu hei‘y stone, 
the present dark Jaeinth-. AH these eiplanatione ace "based 
upon the escluisivo oonsiderafaon of the passage of Fliny's 
i(ii3:vii. 40) oontnining a brief and vague desoription of 
the Hjacinthns; for, ouiTDoisly enough^ it ia not inclnded 
in Theophraet.Ufl'list of ring-stoneai perhaps in hie age it 
had ficaroely found its way into Gr^ee from the remotest 
parte of India. Fliny’s words are: *' The Hyacinthna 
didoTs greatly from the Ait^ethystus* although deacending 
from a neighhouring colour (ah vicinD tamon colore 
deBCseudens). Tho difTerenc* consists in this, thatr the 
violet epleudonr of the Amethystua is diluted in this atone^ 
and, eo far from filling the eye, does not even reach it, 
fading away more speedily tha.n the flower of the same 
name.” But what this Jlcwsf was is frilly as mnch a 
matter of dispute amongst the botenista, as is the nature of 
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the gem wili the mineralogists. Pliny (xxl. 9?) describes 
it as a bulbena plants giio Effing most aliundantly in Ganl^ 
an^ used by the natives for making the dye " hyeginumj” 
usually translated, blue. Its juice had the singular 
property of checking the development of puberty in hoys, 
and therefore was valuable in praaerving their* youthful 
bloom for the slavo^market.* It was also an antidote 
against eerpent-bEtea, another proof it was some porwerful 
narcotic. Sprengel defines it to bo the common gladiolus, 
an explanation ovBtrthrown by Pliny’s distinction: “ Post 
hane gladiolus hyaoinihiSr" Many others agree 

TPith La Chaus: in considering it to he the tiger lily, with 
whom sides MiLton, who has 

Lite to the lapijiitw dower inaoribed with wia" 

A few make it to be the lark-spui, a ^rple fiiower, hence 
termed delphinium Ajacia, hecauso mscrihed with the 
name of that hapless hero. My own opiaion* amidst this 
diversity^ rather inclines to the blue ifleur-de-lys, the 
blossom o-f which lasts but a day, and thus ana were to one 
of Plinyb characterB of the disputed fiower. This ie 
supported by Ovid’s ele^gant desoiiptio-n of its first springing 
from the blood of the youthful Hyacinthus : 

''Flos Oritur furQiArag.tie cupit i^uam lilio si non 
Parpmrsu^ oclor hio Ftr^sufeuE in illij ; 

^ Non sfttia hw FIkbIjo ^ is eniia fait awtor tmoona 
Ipfiti euios g^iimjtus folUe ImorlMt et AI, Al, 

Flos Habet iDBcriptum, faneataquB litem dticta Ust.” 

The KomfLn ''lilium" wfts equally wide m its acceptation 
as the Italian “giglio that the latter inclndca the iris, 

* ^‘HjanEnelinfl in {jsSia maxima proveult, hoo ibi fuoo 
tingUnt. Ba<1ix oet bulbao^n^ mangonlnifi VQaallciLa pill'Clue'QiOta, quia. 6 
vino dnlci illita pabertatem COetCat, st non paiitiir ennnpePB; tomnniboft 
&t aranaEtram moraebna rEBiEtit,. urloMa impallih contrs serpcittas at 
BcorpionGK, mcorljnmqufi regixua sacoen ^ub cum abratonfl dntur." 

R 2 
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the ancient badge of Florence still attosU, at first argerd, 
but BiibBeq^uently turned into galss: 

“Per diviBion fivtto Teimjfflio.'" 

OmB-ixiQt (tliB Tueoan, plant), toOt ib known to oauBe para¬ 
lysis if l^gely taken, apcint offering onotlier anaJogj to tk& 
Bpeciftc ujjc of the anci'fliit Hyaoinihue.* Visconti actually 
figures a atatue of Hyacintfina holding in bis hand a fleui- 
de-lya for an identifying symbol, TMb flower, too, axbiHts 
on the petals ApoUa’s ery of griof^ “ AI, AI,” mentioned as 
its prime chamoteristic by tbe poet, and also by Pliny,-|- 
PauEanias^ however, mates a difitinotion between the flower 
of Ajan and that of the Amycleean hoy : “ The people of 
Sal amis eay that the flower of Ajai first showed itself in 
their oountrj^ afior his death. It is w7«jte with a pink tiage, 
and, both in bloBBom and. leaves, ib BmaHer than the lily. 
The same letters oro aocn upon it aa upon the hyacinthns ” 
(I. 35), Again he has i “ Their garlands are woven out of 
the flower that tlw people thei'e (Corlntli) oall the ‘ cosmo- 
fiandalon/ which is, in my opinion, the hyaednthna, both 
for bIbo and. for coloor. Besidea, there are npon it the 
letterB enproBBing lamentation “ (11. 35). The first cf these 
was evidently our common Turifs-cap. But it is ttlflo 
quite afl evident that the anciente gave the name of 
BTyaointhua to several totally distinct dowers, pnovid’ed 
only their petals eihihited the necessary notes of woe.^ 

“ EUppoIytug inform^ ob th? ^Slleusiuiini hQcmphimts 

SDiBEcatateil theiHsei™ I57 the extenwl Applicatiim oTLieinlDct. 

t “ EyindlitLQ'n] camitutuT faLula daplflii luctnjn pnefafCM fijlia qfuotn 
Apollo nut Ajacis fiznoire editi ; ita dfucuirentibqB: venis nt 

Gruacdnitu litemrum %LLra A A I, Is^tur'' (lA SSJl 

t I'liB Orleun^ wovEd iadeed ^t tlia qumbicn at werB its 
antiquity certain, but tnihappily tho contpodtinn ^vouia atroii|^ly oE the 
Cinqufl-ceuto tagfce. It rejirtesut? the boy envelupai in, th# p^l« of an 
indubltrLble ^ladinluE-bJouHozn jnet emeygiTigf Aom the earth, on which 
thO;;rod ia angnaviTij the di^syllablo of ^9C6 with tba arrow cf Cupid, wIm> 
moursEulLy by lu tbo act of broaMni^ bis mow uasloes bow-atrlng. 
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But to rotnrn to the precious aEouCr Flinj must haTe ' 
"bolioTed that it derived its staiiae fa ora its lejiemblaiiee in 
dijZcmr to the flo’ffor ; "but thiere Ti^as aa little foundation for 
this as for most other ancient etvmologiea m this depaif- 
ment. The Indian name for the stonsj of ’which tVie 
Arabio Jacat preservea the sounds readily ^imilated 
hy the poetical Gi’eeis to that of Apollons favouiite 
Hyacinthufis mere properly ’written Hy&ois"—the more 
especiaDy as there is some reason for helieving that the 
gem, at least in later times^ ’W'ag accounted aaored to the sttn. 

The identity of nEunes between Apollo's darling and the 
piBCions etone, ga’vo crigm to the epiginm (i:s. 751); 

'A trififiayXs 'Aw6?<,h,(Dit 5* 

•Mtyrrjfvv fjSX'jiLfiif i Aif^nt^aS 't 

Hyacinth the Bem; ApalHo gra’^ed tberwn 
And Daplma: ’srhicb ^onue ioDsi Latazia'fi aan ^ " 

But that the BtyaoduthuE □£ the anoients ie the Sapphire of 
the moderns ’will he perfectly e’vident ’to e’peiy miuamlogigt 
’who will carefully peruse the miuuto desciiptiou of the 
same gem given hj Solimis: “Amongst these things (in 
Ethiopia) of ’which Tve have treated, is found also the 
Hyacmthna of a shining cflmE^an odour; a etone of price if 
it be found ’without blemish, for it ie extremely liable to 
defects. Tor generally it is either diluted with violet, or 
clouded. -wildL dark shades, or else it melts aivay into a 
’watery hue through too great palenees. The beet colour of 
the stone is an equable one, neither dulled by too deep a 
dye, ncr too clear ’with oTonnuch tracsparency, but -which 
draws a sweetly-coloured tinge (flciem) from the double 
mixture of lustre aud -violet (purpura). This is the atone 
that feels the iuflueuoe of the air, and sympathises ’with 
the heavens, net shiniug equally whether tho sty bo 
cloudy or bright. BeaidgB, when put in -the mouth, it ia 
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colder than other Btenesr For engraYing npon, indeed, it 
w by no meaaa adapted, masrnnch 83 it dEfiaR all grinding 
(attritum respuat): it ie not, howoTer, entiielj inTincible, 
Hinoe it ifl engrayed upon and cut into Bhape (ecribitur et 
figurstnr) by meanB of the diamond.” In the preceding 
passage Jtljjnia has noticed the piodnction of cinnamon in 
tho same difltriet, ’crhich, as the native conntiy of that 
spice, muEt hftTe lain very far Boaith in the Indian Ocean. 

dEtbiopia^’ and India" are iicquentlj used indieorimi- 
nately "by the yrriteie of the Declines Heliodoms, for 
instance, talks of the gymnoaophistej bamhooe, and &me’ 
thyats of the former country—things all peculisj to the 
latter. 

Three charaotera in the ahoye piwsage apply to onr 
Sapphire, and to no other gem; the JnetrcuB sky-hlne 
colour, itB liability to be clonded T^ith shades of indigo or 
wdth Tvatory bine, and its pre-eminent hardnees—the laat 
qnality, indeed, hemg possessed hy it in the next degreo to 
the Diamond Pliny's account of the HyacinthiiH, already 
quoted, agrees in the main with the above, though his 
deBcripfioa of the gem is far from being so enplicit as that 
of Solintifl, who was ervidently a oonnoisBenr in precioiig 
i^toneE, and throughout the whole of his eompilafion ban 
swcoesefully laboured to rectify and elucidate the somewhat 
loose and eonfu eed language of the great naturaliBt. Solinng, 
to judge from his style and certain hiatoricai a-lluBiona to be 
diflcCTeTed in hiB text,* fimirished two centuries after 
Pliny, when the fictiye oommerciai infeicouree with India, 
eatahliehed in the reign of Trajan, had made the Homans 

Ilor Kxauiptg. Tsa sipwltfl of a temple of ffctculeo abll Tenwated, 
ia the Potum Bonitim, |)rat£c;ted bj bie dub ^tbe atiigla^) 
Ef pm the entrance of hJI whiotl p(F0n?eB Itim anEfirior tn TheodiosiBa, 
eud of tbe fali of the Partblati whiab aqml]^ rnAkes htm latei 

than Set. Alaiandcr. 
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miTcli better aycqnamted. Tvith Uie more peculiarly Indiaii 
goms. Tor theaij as in our day, real Sappliires camft fitun 
Ceylon eidusivaly ; those so often quoted ae to be fomd 
at Szpailly in Franea being, according to Baibot, nothing 
more tban blue cryetals of Quartz. The ancient Indians 
obtained their Hyaeinthi out of the beds of toraent^ jnst 
as the Cingaiese do their Sapphires to this day^ for the 
gem never occurs^ in the matrix, but in rolled, pieces 
mingled v^ith the gravel. This peouliariiy of their origin 
is elegantly alluded to by KaumachiuB (y. SS), ’where, 
speaking of tiie '‘poiiple Eyaointh and the green Jasper^ 
in TVhich the foolish glory," he adds, “ they are but stones 
upon the pobhly heaoh of the sea, and cast in mimbers at 
random npon the banks of tori'ents.” 

"Dcte not on gold; nor loucd thy nook so fiwr 
Tlis purple L^'aciaiiLL Or green jlHSpiir wtaJ t 
Yfsj; gold aud eflTOr ore but dust arid eazth, 

Acd icme tbsmselvea onn boost no real Wth : 

Stooea are they EcatiBr'd o'er ttiiQ pebbly EiDsef; 

Or cm the twrent'e bant at raudoju 

Some of the ’varieties of Pliny's Adamas were indnhiiahly 
grey or pale Sapphires, to Judge from- his deacriptiQn of 
their distinctive flharftctera. The steel-colonr and great 
’weight which he assigns to the Stderifee prove this to 
demonstration; for no other terms could 00 e^cacUy oaipreaH 
the tio± of the nnpoliahed paler Sapphire, or its ’□nparsi- 
lelad density ; fhjr its specifio gr^ivity is actually one degree 
greater than that of ’the Fiamond* The “a^ens color” 
also of his Adamas Cyprius is the sky-hluo of onr finest 
Sapphire, its hue being the ezact shade of the '* air” or 
pure heaven in the climato of Eome ;— 

" Aeiie eaw color tone cum Hlie nabibui afir.'''—OviE, A. A- lii. ]74. 

"■The oolcor of the au ie. at-sn cm high 
"When mat B cloud obecurea the tmnciuit 
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Again, Ijpipliamiis twice repeats ilie epithet &£po€iZ^ ap¬ 
plied. to the “ Adamas/- wom, acoctding to his TerBicm, "by 
the High'Priest- the Bationale, and itself conHtitntijig 
the ^(ijcrts, or Tfrim and Thnmminit tlie “ Manifestation 
of God'a Will/' sagnified by the changafl of its ooloair: "And 
between these (two little shields) hnng the ‘ Bedamtion/ 
that ig, the aforesaid Adamas, reEembling the &ty in colour, 

, r , ► And thrice a year, as already saidj the Future was 
foreshewn wnto the’ people by means of the Breastplate. 
For if they were found in gin^ and not -waMng in the 
Commandmenta which God gave unto theiUi the eolomr of 
the stone, they say, wob changed,, and it became hlaak : and 
■fi'Cim this they tnew that the Lord was about to sond death 
upon them. Bnt when He wag about to give them np to 
.the sword, then it became like nnto Mood, as He says in 
Jeietniaa, ^ Send out his people and let them go forth ; oa 
many as are for death, unto death; as many as are for the 
awoi'd, unto the sword; as many as are for the famine, 
unto the famine; and as many as are for captivily, unto 
eaptivily.^" And ho it remembered that Epiphanius was a 
Cf^^prtan bishop. Pliny also gtafoe of this speodes thatj 
heaidos having this blue tinge, it could be perforated by 
means of ano^r diamond, fe. of the true Indian sort, to 
whiob alone the Sapphire yields in bardnesB, The modoni 
name Sapphire ig a mere epithet expiesmTe of ite colour: 
the ancient Sapphirue or Lapis'ls-zuli furnishing the paint 
ultramarine, stgjpiB'imd catne to signify “afiOre,^^ eiaotly 
as iJibaa,” the present Indian name qf our Sapphire, does/ 

** In Pliay^ liat of fjrieii atfindg ^{^toalEy a fonsd in 

India, of Br doll etad bo faiut as to disappear m a g^obc exAmmahon; 
Bnnuwiiat a ElnDky PBr^dot uf a 

flaat.'^ A bad Ssipplyre donbtleae; whesce the pale blue giM otf into a 
dirty greens a {Uamkcn dafset, Qr it may haye been the 
compelled of oilioa and almxdua in neatly equal propottuDaiB, in eolaar a 
iiusion bias, ^vdln^ off into or greon, ^hieh Barbot saya is atdU 
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We find tke bliia speeiee of the Precious Corundum 
already, a.t the qlose of the fifteenth ceutaiy, dsBigoatad 

Sapphirimifl *’ simply hy CamiUo,, in hie * SpeoulTim 
Lapidum,' to dietinguish it from the red and yellow Tarie- 
ties of the Bame cLiae, the Pnhy and Oriental Topaa. 

The Hyaeinthue of the Ifomana i& invaiijihiy blue * and 
lustrous: even luidonis, in the eistih oentury, oontanting 
him&elf with an abridgment of the already quoted pe,a6uge 
of Solinna. THub we fi.nd MarfianuB Capellft epeaking of 
the “ duotioolor profunditua Hyacii^tM," the dark Tiolet of 
the Mediterranean before a storm— 

^ ui B' ^Te —H, Sit- 116— 

or tho billows shiningt sts Catullus hath ik “ purpurea a 
luce.” So HolLodoTus (.^th. iL 30) extols the Hyacintbi 
in the necMace of Queen PoG'Binej as imitating the oolonr 
of the shallow sea, undor a steep rocl^ quiveriicig gently, 
and tinging with violet the bottom'.^om thifi com- 
pariaon appeaia also the appropriateness*^ the fiivourite 
epithet vaxivdtvai as applied to the fioTvin^fiflir of southern 
beauty, the black of which exactly represente the violet 
reflex of the raven's plumage. In the panegyric upon an 
imperial bride, fonnd by Mai in a MS. of Synunachua and of 
the same date (flfth century), the rhetorician deseribes the 
^‘Evacinthi foira luce vibrantes, qunm luminibus clarisi 

seat into th* ttu rV^ t fjrom Indi^ cut and poliahcd, fct a iftriety ef tlie 
SappMre. ihe differsofi* in ita hlue. It ia mneh scfBisr iliMk tho 

Connuliini. 

* A qrteetitHi Battled, if fUrUaer proof be flroHfttcd, by Josepliua in #ris 
mterpietatlon of the mjEtic ineftUiriSf of tha oolonia in the VqiLb df the 
Temple [AntiKi. Ifid) “the veila being: TTOven out of four (□oloura) allude 
raitn the n&tuve uf the dctneiDte: for the fine linsn iMicatefl the earth 
hecauBfi tha flax ipringeth out cf the flcmiej thapuipre, th* sea bcpcauM 
it ia dyed rod with iha hlood of the ahsll £edi: the 6pflc£7tiA ngnifise the 
edrt wbiUt tho red will ba an ainbleau of the Am'" 
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mixtDe cerauntm’ emicaro nigi'edinea.” TQie “ gloomy lustra^’ 
an^ “ mingled blaoknesaj” or deep Tioletj aptly illuatrate 
the pre^ieding TiemaTkSr 

Epiphaoiua^ howe-ver (a,t]i 400), noticea eome other im- 
portaat Taiietics of this gem.* He di’t'ideg the Hyacinthus 
into five sorts, hecansa the deeper in colour the greater the 
value of the gettij inaamneh os. the Hyacinthue, lihe dyed 
wool, djeplayed various abodes of purple. ^Iho first quality 
was called ThalaaaiteB, or Marino (ie. deop blue, according 
to the analogy of Vemtm and j tho sotoiid, the 

Eose’ooloured; the third, Hativua ; the fourth, ChaniEEus; 
the fifth, the Pale. All camo from the interior of Scythia, 
and posaessed the property of not merely heing nnlnjured 
by fire, hut even of extanguishing it wbeii thrown in,^ and, 
moreover, of rondearing inoumbustible the linen in which 
they might he wapped. In this Hat the third uame, K a- 
tivTw;^ diadoees a curious faoti for De Laot quotes Zo^imus 
ranopolitanus to the ofieot that " Katef ” is the Arahia for 
^(MvcirafTT-affTTcAAoj, a cahe of venailion paint" ■ It is tharo- 
foi'Q evident that Epiphaniue had derived his information 
about this stone from some Oriental sonree, which acCDUnts 
for his moro aconrate acquaintance with its varieties, like 
the Euby, differing indeed in colour, hut identically the 
Same in ohemical ocmstitntion. Still more strange is it Co 
find Marhodus, I in the eleventh century, venturing here 
to leave hie usual guide, Isidorus, 'and, following the 
example of EpiphaniuB, hut with gtiU greater accuracy, to 
make the three divtsions above alluded to, the blue, the 
red, and the yelle-w; and with an exactness of aiTange- 

* He veutureH a conjeotnie that ttie"L!i^Tire'' <?f thsLXS. must be 

th* flyacinthLia, beamiaa in thisir liuE of prwjions stotlfiE fin iht Rtttionalfl' 
tluav bave made nn meirticn of the latter, tbon^gll holh a beautifal and a 
vjilaable 
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ment moet fiTirpriBing at tliat early pcriodi, I'eienii^g them 
all to the eame. species—the acLiml moSena classification. 

^^piphaniuB could only lia^e di'a^vn. Mg. informatioia tipoii 
Ihis head at egixjud-hand, from some Fereian source, like 
that preserved to ug in its fcill mtegitty hy the accurate 
Ben llanstir. ^'Tlie has sis divisions ; the Eed, the 
TeBoiv, the Blackj the "Whiter the Green or peacock- 
ooloared, the Blue or emoke-ooloured. The first, or the 
Ked,. ia subdivided mto the Bosc-coIonTed, the Fnrple^ the 
Yellowish-i'Ci Hke^ the Garthamns-flower (our safflower 
dye, the French Pouceah), the Flegh-coloured, the Porphyry"- 
coloureds and the Pcmegmmte-colGTired, 

^ The flccond species, the Yellovr, has three snhflivisions, 
the Apricot, the Omiige, and the Straw-ctilonxed. 

third and fifth species (the Black and the Green), 
and the accond and fourth (the Yellovr and the WMte), are 
one and the eame, 

“ The siith, the Blue (our hag fiew^ BuhdivfsionBs 

the Light Blue, the Lapie-lttzuH BlnCj and the lajdigo Bine, of 
which every one again has peculiar shades and gradations. 

“ But others divide the Jacut into only four gpeciea, the 
Red, the Yellow, the Dark, and the 'WhitOs uniting the Pea¬ 
cock-coloured and the Blue under the Dark. ^ 

The Jaout cuta all kinds of etones except the Caiuelian 
and the Diamond, and is itself only cut by the latter. The 
lustre of the Jacut belongs to no other stone except the 
Laal (Spinel) from Dedaschan.; it ia also harder (heavier ?) 
than all other stones, and is cold in the mouth. The Bed 
JacTit "becomes white in the fire, but being taken out there¬ 
from, it again recovers its proper colour. When engraved 
upon* it is called but when in its native etafe 

Adschf^rL 

* Sfliher, I guspecti * wliem Cnt and 
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^^The stonea that resemble ibe Bad Jacnt aro sis, viz,, ih& 
Laa], tbfl Bidscbade, the Bene-fsdij the Kerkandj the Eerkin^ 
the Euzer (probably differeiit Hpeciaa of the Garnet). Of 
these the Eerkend ia dark-red; the Eerktix hlaclc-redj but 
transpai'ent in the Bun* iTie Eiizer has all the colom's of 
the differs at seita ef the Ja^ut 

The difitiDctioa between the Jaont and the stonea re- 
sembhng it lies in this, that it gicrn^^ all the ethers, is 
heavier, and reeiaia the f.re. Thna the White Jacut is 
heavier than the Crystal, which it often eiaetly resembles 
to the eye. 

“ Jbftne# of Me —On the island Saharan, d2 pamsang^ 

in diameter, and lying iO pamsangs behind the island of 
Ceylon, thei's ie a high monntam where Jaonta of all the 
colenre are dug up. In 669 1270), to the oast of 

the Thm, in the thi]i*d olime, in the same longitude 

as the Canaries, and hslf-ai-dayb journey distant from 
Cairo, there was disoovered a mine of jaenfa f although 
many maintain that except in Mount Saharan there exists 
no other mine of the Jnent.’* 

On acoonnt of its extreme hardness, the anoients for the 
tnoBt part employed the Sapphire as a mere ornamental 
stone for setting in their jewelry, tmengi-avei and un- 
ahapsd; contenting themselvaa with giving a tolerable 
poHah to the native irregular surface of the pebble. Sap¬ 
phires appear thus in the barbario imitationB of later Im¬ 
perial pomp that have come down to our times: in the 
Lombard otown of King Agilulph; in the Iron Crown of 
Menm, the gift of Queen Theodelindfl; in that of Hungary 
mad.e by the order of Michael Ducae, as a present for Geisar 
in 1072 3 and above all, in the magnihcent orovms of the 
Gothic ting Kooeswinthus, of his qneem of Sonmea, and 
the other nobles lately disoovered at Foonte de Gnerraaar, 
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near Toledfl. dandian eaumeratee amoagat tte ti-easmiieB 
of the Emperoi Tteodoai-UB left m Stilicho^a charge— 

** viridflijq^us EmamgdiO 
Lotit^ae, reuldeutea LjacinbliiB." 

Amongst the Itutupine antiquities presei'ved in the 
library of 'I’rinity Gollegfij Cambridigei ia a poition of & 
necklace cf eiaall rcugh Sapphiiea, drilled at each end, and 
linked together with gold wire> the exact omaTnent referred 
to by the poet Kaumaehina. 

Previcufl to the Imperial epooh, cngraTingB in Bapphira 
are of the raitat poaeible occiirre.iice+ A amall Etniaoan 
ftcarahaus, howeverj on an inferior Tarietjj has recently come 
nndjgr my notioe, and also a magnificent head of Jnpitar 
inscribed IiY> eKecnted in the pnreat Greek atyle, ThiiS 
latter had been accidentally discovered omameDting the 
pounmel of a Tnrkieh dagger, the intaglio tamj&d down- 
wardB, and the back of the ^rtona rudely iaeetted by the 
Oriental lapidary into 'whose bands this preciens monument 
had ^llen, an additional proof of ita genuine antiquii^. 
This atone was one 'inch in diameter (Bcsanna, Mexico^. 
Uven enpeirioT to this as a work of art, and belonging to 
the' same sebooL, is the Medufla^s Head in nearly fiill :^e^, 
one of the chief gloiica of the Marlboroiigh OoHeeticn; 
displaying moat eiqniaito finish combined with the ntmest 
vigour, end^ which, wcnld render preciens even an ordi¬ 
nary mteiialt but are greatly enhanced here by the fine 
quality of the-Sapphire, cemilaan and clear, Anotheir of 
laiger size (| X ^ inoh) in the same ccMeotion, a stone 
of much deeper aJEuro, tbongh atreaked with lighter 
shades, bears the head of Caracalla, as good a work in 
point of art as his times could produce, hut in which the 
peculiar execution bears testimony to the diffioTiltieB of 
the task, the hair be-uag made ent by a aeries of djill-boles 
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set olo&B togetliKr to express tlie siMjrt curly locks of the 
irsfloiblfl tytaat. A singular vitreous poliah has been given 
to the interiot of the intaglio, the infallible characteristio 
of all really antique work in gems of excoptioDal hardnesa^ 
One of the maBt singular intagli on Sapphire I saw in the 
hands of Mi, Biwoke (in 1B60)* It repi’esonted an actor 
closely -wrapped up in his seated and bending foT“ 

ward with the eomic in. hiB handj over a huge mask 

set upon -the or cylindrical Bacchic altar in front 

of him, aB if addressing it; nnolheT mask was hung on the 
hack of hifl diair, and a soccnd actor stood behind imitating 
his gastm-e: upon a large paJe etone. Amongst the Townley 
gems may be seen a ephericfiJ Sapphire, perfect in colour, and 
of ccmBidcrahle eize, engraved Eimply wi-lih the OhrigtLan. 
monogram, doubtless the signet of so-me Byaantdne pa- 
tiiarcht But the most famous of ail is the aignet of Con¬ 
stantins II. (now in the Einuooini Collectioii)^ cn a peifect 
BtottCp* weighing fifty-tbi'cc carats. The Emperor is re,* 
presented as spearing a monstrous wild boar, designated 
upon the stono as Hl^’IAC (from big aword-libe tusks)^ be¬ 
fore & re&linifig female figure perfiouiifying “CeeHarca of 
Cappadocia,” the scene of the exploit. The inscription 
COKSTANTIVS AVlx in the field manifestsi -that t.bi« 
Costly fitone had been engraved for the actual signet of the 
imperial Nimrod. There was lately ou sale in London a 
unique work in reii^in the Bnme material, the weli-known 
design of Hehe feeding the E&gle; the atone, hoartshapod 
and of fine colour, Hx It inch in dimonaionB^ The exa- 
eutioUj apparently belonging to the times of Hadrian, 
pOBBeauea ooiisiderable merit, though producing but litide 
effeot, from the olouded aurfaco of the gem upon which 
Snob, admirable skill and patienoc have been thrown away, a 
cinoumstance of itaelf attoating the date of its elocution. 

’ TMi bfli biMUi ltia| knomi; ikst pabliabcd it. 
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Tin; fitODfe has a hole drilled through itg longer axiH^ evi¬ 
dently done in India^ that it might be wootl a& a head, 
before it waa purchased by the lioman lapidaryj to be on* 
graced as a cameo. 

Of the m^s Gothio attempta at gem-engraving, by far 
the moet noteworthy is the exposed bead of Matthew 
PariB, on Sapphire, surrounded with hie well-known motta 
(Waterton.) 

Of modern worha of the Idnd, the hneet ever done is the 
portrait of Tope Paul III., aBoribed, no doubt with justice, 
to the far-famed H G-reco (Pulsky Gems)* It is a beautiful 
Sapphire, three-quarters of an inch .square, a truly in- 
eMtimahle gem, both for its fine quality and the Epirit 
and life of the engraving, mid was certainly the aignet 
of the Pontiff himself. Inferior to thie in point of art, 
hut poEsesemg giuat hiEtoiical interest, was the bust O'f 
Henri IV. (seen by me in by Opldor^, his engraver, 

with bis initials, G. D. P., oa a largo octagonal stone of 
pale oolonr.* Atunnber of pale Sapphires are to be met 
with, engraved with heads or figures, usually but poorly 
done, in the style of the Ciaque-cento. The reafion is ei- 
plaiued by He Laet (i. 7)r-™^‘The sort which is pale, or 
watery, is painted on the back with indigo, so as to imitate 
the ahy-hlue and superior kind, although this artiffce is 
forbidden to jewellers to employ unless there he something 
engraved upon the stone, in order that its quality may he 
distinguished.” 

The pale Sapphire can he rendered entiiely colourless 
by eiposure for some hours to a regulated beat, and thereby 
acquires great brilliancy, so as often to be paissed oflf for 

* CJoldor^ W«E 1 fani of perpetuating tiJs giBat imaga upon 

of price e Tjcsidee tlie Rutij of ilia Orlcftva CaMnot, aheady notiood, 
the French pcBBaasaE two upou ememld, taia of which 1 e ILke the 
SappMic ahovo (piMfcefi, of an octagonal figure. 
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the re&l Diamond. But there ia one infallible diatmcticm 
b&twoen uncoLcmined geiHi juid. algo between the White 
TopaEi and the true Dinmond, that neither poaseBBes the 
iridescenoo always displayed by the latter Tvhcp catching 
the li^t at a certain angle.* 

De Boot fltatos {ii S2) that be bad seen an Oriental 
Amcthyet a purple Sapphire) treated in this way, 
valned by the Impeiial jeweller at 200 tbaleraK in conge-' 
quence of its posaesamg the true water of the Diamo-nd, 
and which could next be distLngoished from a real Dtamcnd 
of the Bame bieb and shape which had cost 18,000 gold 
piece% The ongravingg on Diamond really done by Birago, 
Jacopo da TreHSiO+ and othofr artists of the HenaiEganoe, 
were often imitated by others, their contempoiariei^ either 
upon this material or the White TqpaZK 
In this class of gems the subjeot-matter, the Preoious 
Corundum, f is estremely capriciens in the ooIouiib it 
asBuinca, fi'cm tlieTaiious natural influencea that may have 
unequally affected the crystal during itu fonnaiion: Game- 
times the .same piece will he blue and red at opposite ends, 
each portion quite distmot ; sometimes the colours run into 
each other, producing a lilao in thoir junction; at ether 
timea the two oomhino, yet Beparato "when Tiewod at dif¬ 
ferent angles, so that the same piece is in one light blue, in 
another lilac; or again, the deepest indigo and perfect 
whitenegg are found m the same ciystal, and so on. A 
curious satiety oocura when the mass is made up of con¬ 
centric layers, like the coats o£ an osiop; guch a gem, 
whan polished, is opaleaoenh and if skilfully cut, with 
proper attention to tho arrangement of the Jayere, will pre- 

* TbQ Cmjqne'orjib& je^rellara, toweiVEiri lad the eut of tutting tlie 
pyraiDidfd cryitalSy onan flEfc by hiam in thfitr tower" riugB UlEteod trf 
the duuncnld, bq aa to obtain to s cftrluin (Jagme hus raiiibDW'-pl&y at 
Oftlflursi. 

f Fium " Kiionm ” tlie Hindoo uetmo for Em&ry. 
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Bent a beautifisl sfat, witk delionte Bilkj rays regnlaTly 
divergi&iit from one cjentie. Tkis ivas in all probability 
Pliay*fl Afitaria. (AaTEHii.) 

The remajkabTa coldnaBe of tba Sapphire to tbo touchn 
dufe to ite great densUyt gave iiBe to the notton leourded 
by Epiptanitis of ite power to entingTiiBh fire;, or natural 
antagonism to heak T^his was imptroved "upDiL by modleeval 
credulity into the doctrine that the Sapphire worn in a 
ring or in any other manner ie able to fiuench eonou- 
piscencet and for that teason is proper to be worn hy the 
prieftthood, and by all pBT80»s vowed to perpetuil chastity “ 
(VosBina, ‘ De Phya. Ghiiik’ 7 .) And futihennorei ^ 
Sapphire ia said to grow dull if wom by on adulterer or 
laBcivioTia paxBon ”* In this belief originated ite adoption 
to adorn the epifloopal ring of office from th* commenoe- 
ment of the Middle Ages down to the present time; the 
ring of the Abbot of FoUeville (Braybrooke Colh)^ the 
oldest ecclcBiafltioal jewel entant^ is set with a large native 
Sapphire. 

* The Mslthn^on viitae of tihs went much further thsu t l i in, 

oren krobriate tihc results <st the inAocdoii of iia iuflnencs : '^AjsEtntaleff 
pmilt quod pr^gnantaa od sLortum pnepment"' Spee. Lap.' p. 
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MARGAJirrA: and later, 3tfAJRa.ARITmT: 

Mctpya^iTijs i P^arl. 

This vord is merety the Grgak fonn of th* Sanecrit 
Marocflia, oi the Fetsian MerwerEti, and approacheB yot 
njoTo neatly to the original in need hj Menander 

(Ath^ iii- Gi4). ThEopimLfitus, hoirevcr, 1711100 Mccpya^tnjs 
(36) in hie brief notice i “ To the nntnbur of gemg held in 
estimation "belonge that called the Margaritee: traneparent 
byita nature; and they make out of it thenecklayoefi of great 
pi'iciQ. It is fbund witbin a shell-fish TaBembling the pisma^ 
only amallerr In - 61^0 it in as large as the eye of a tolerably 
hig fieln^^ It BeemB to have been known from the earlieat 
.ime 0 to the Aaiatk Greeks in canBeqnance of their infcsr- 
COUTS0 with the FarBians, ewer the gi'eatoet adiairairs of the 
FoarL Homer (H. xiv. 133) deBcribea Jnno’s aar-ringB aa 
T^tyXijva/ this epithet “triple-eyed” can hardly apply to 
anything but tbo Pearl, especially ae no preoiona stonea 
are ever alluded to by this pooh A triplet of pear-shaped 
pearla forms a diatiticfive attribute of ibe antiquo heads of 
this goddess. Three pearls strung one above ariolher, and 
increasing downwards in eizb, codnpDsod the ear-pendant 
most admired by the Porsdun queeirL 0 , a* their portraits on 
the gems manifest 

Atbeneeus (iii, 9fi) o gives an admirable aocqrunt (modem 

' OUiti is atfil Welsh fbr tsad, the dmq* was imported with the 
nrticle of colouted g[fiM by tbe F,baiiiiflmn irodniH who paid ia this maau- 
fociuK aud la salt fclr tho tin of Ihg SribUiB^ 
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TeBearch can offer no "better) of the na-tuial liiiitoiy of the 
peaTl-ojeteTj extracted from the Pei'ipluiSf of lodia bj 
Androsthenefi : “ Of the Sttombij and the PorceHaniE, and 
the other ehoU-hah there are nuraeroue vaiietiaa, and very 
different from thoee ’with ws. Thei^ is also a great 
ahimdanco of the Murex and other o-ystors; but there is 
One peculiar kind ’which the natives call Ssrb&riy from out 
of which comes the gom Margarites, This latter is highly 
valued th’rcmghc'Tit Asia, and is sold amongst the Persians 
and the regions inland for its ’weight in gold com (irpos 
The appaaranee of the shell, la similar to tJic 
Peotenj it is not however atriated, but has the outside 
smooth and furry. l?either has it two ears like the Pectonj 
bnt only onen The gem grows ’within the flegh of the 
oyster, just as thi mcasleB (tnhcTciieE) in poikn One kind 
ie estremely yello’w^f go as not readily to be difitmguiBlied 
’When placed by the side of gold; anothei' is like silver; a 
third perfoctlj while resembling a Sshh eye.'^ 

Ohaics of Mytilene, in the 6th Book of bis Higtory of 
Alexander* eaya 3 “It is caught in the Indian 6ea, and also 
off the coasts of Armenia, Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia, 
and resembles the Oysbecr; but ie both bulky and long, 
containing meat both large and ’white, and of very agreeable 
odour. From -which they extract the white bones and cell 
them Margarltaa, and make out of them necklaoes, and 
banija for the armg and ankles; on which both Persiang 
and iVledes and all the Asia-ticB set a much higher value 
than upon, those made of gold.” 

But the fullest detailg, as to both fish and fisheiiy, are to 

* Some. 11)511 mnltipla muB* M-ve dropped, out Lcro; it ie incrediWa 
tiiflt ft tiling (kj grcftsly prized dhopld. duly have been egtiuiftted at weight 
Kur wdiglit m gdI(L 

t Tlus is tlia 3ort most valmid by tbe Cliinew at pieaent; frcmi ita 
fMvmiTir first in tbe given by the eJd Qraok truveliler li wonl'd Aj5|>flar 
to have held the eiuue ivnk in tha cdtlmutlion of the iudiane of hie 

s 2 
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be found ill tbe DeBcription of Parthia, by IddoruB of 
Cbaiafio: In the Persian Sea is a certain isIaKd* -whore 
great plenty of the pearl-oyster i» to be fonitd. Wherafore 
rafts of reeds (Tjanibooa) are stationed sJl around -the 
island, fi-oto off 'ft'hicb the diTors, jumping into thto soa to 
the depth of 20 fatbosnSj bring up two ebells at a tiine< 
They assort -that when there are continuoiia thundenstoi'iiis 
and falls of rain (tie Mo'nBoon), tie Pinna then breeds 
more freely, and the pearl becomes moat plentiful and of 
good siEo. In -winter tie shell-fisi are wont to retire into 
their holes in. the deepj bnt in summer they swim about 
with their -valveg gaping wide open by night, but keep> 
them closed by dayn All that gro-w close to rocks or 
stones put forth roota, and. abiding there finedly breed tho 
Pearl. They'(the Pearls) are bom aEvOn^d are nourished 
through the part atioched to. the dssh. The'latter ie 
firmly fi^ed to tho mouth of the sbelb and is furnished 
-with claws and catches food. This part is esactly like the 
little crab called the Pixino|>hjlas. Ihoni this the fieahy 
part eitende afi far &3 tlie loiddle of the shell like a noott 
along which the Pearls are bred, and grow through the 
solid, part of the shell, and inerc^t^o in sise as long as they 
remain attaohad thereto. But when the fieb. recedes along 
the length of its projoetion, and gently cuts off and sevgre 
the pearl from the shell, though it envelopss the pearl it 
no longer ricurishes it, only renders it more polished, more 
transparent, and purer. The pinna of the deep water 
produces the motst lustrous, and eleaj*, and largest peai-l ; 
that -which Swims near tha surface la apo'ilt by the rays of 
the Bun^ and givos those of bad coljonr and. smaller siaa. 
Those that fish for Fearls run a danger when they thrust 
thoii' hands straight into the gaping shell, for then it shuts 


* The Bflhrcda Islftuds in tha Fetisku Gulf, 
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to, and often enaipa off tlieii: fiog^re: and eome are -ttnia 
kiDed itninediatelyi But all vi'lio put in tbfl tand trans- 
vonseLy, easily pull a’^raj tto ehelle fcoiu the to eke/’ 

These Bffime anthoritieft PMny fleems to have followed in 
hie aoeoTint (ix. 53) of tho’ fomation of the Pea^l i merely 
adding that the impTognation was produced hy the de-wa of 
heaven fallmg into th* open shells at the hreeding time; 
an eaaential point evidontly omitted by Athen^us firom his 
abstract of the passage in laidorue. The (Quality of the 
Pearl varied according to that of the dew imbibedj being 
lnstrong if that ’waa pure 3 dnllj if it were foul. Cloudy 
weather spoilt the oolour, lightning stopped the growth, 
but thunder made the shell-fish migcaiTy altogether, and 
ejeot hollow huska called (hubbies). Ho adds 

that Taprobano ^eylon) waa then, as until lately, the Seat 
of the most productive fishery. Pliny remarts the fonua- 
tion of Pear la out of mim arena conceal trie layers (multiplici 
constant eule), and beiaoe properly coa eludes them to be 
mere calloalties formed in the body of the fish. In fact 
the pearl is only a concretion of the matter lining the 
shell that aooumulatea up5h some foreign body accidentally 
introduced into the shell (usuaPy a grain of sand), for the 
putpose of prerventing the irritation its roughnesa would 
otherwiee oooasion to the tender inmate.' 

Those of hemiapherioal form were called Tympania. 
(tambonrinee): the ahells to which Eome were firmly 
attached were pregerved in this condition to serve the 
Koman fair ones for pexfhmje-holdQtB. There was a story 
that the shoals of pearl-oysters had a king diatingniahed 

^ Tha OhiiDBee, in thoir nstlciEsl leve of nmnatHfiLtieu, Imva tuintd te 
good accoont ttus rBsoiLron of the muUufh, and by iotrodnclii^ [uimtare 
of akme cr biaea wlttdn the sbetl of tine Hviag 5iih withdraw theni 
after a eertiun cf tirae, aud &id them so oomplaWy coated as to 
raaemhlg true pearls cE the most gTotebq-uia. cDuCgumll'fin. 
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tiy his age aiicl eisej ezactly as bees haTu a qneeiij vs^ooider- 
Bipert in keeping his aubjette out of harm^g i 
but if the divsrg once succeeded in'Oaptui'fng hiuif the rest 
straying about blindly fell an eagy prey. Utough defended 
by A body-guard, of sbarks, and dwelling aruongst the rocks 
of the abyae, they cannot, says Pliny, in Lis pithy way, be 
preserved from ladies" ears. 

The sheila wluni canght were thrown into Tesseds filled 
with Salt, and left tboia until all tbo fi^b was consnmodT 
leaving the Pearls, “ its kenaelg,” at the bottonL* 

The Red Sea Pearls wene the moet imnsparent; Ibe 
Indian, though superior in lUftgnitnde to all the otherB, had 
something of the opaque Instre of talc. Those of the best 
quality were dietiagnished. by the title “ Plialuminatae,” i 
dear as a ’ globule c£ aluox Others, though very inferior 
to the two sorbs just named, were fis.hed up in the 
Mediterranean, in the Bospboms whcJC they weio found, in 
tho mya-shell (pearl-mnBgol), and off the Acftruanian coast 
in tlio pinna (scallop] j thogg l&gt were mis-shapen and 
opaquo like marhlg. Those obtained off Cape Actimn 
were better, though always aranll'aiEed; as wcroalBo those 
procured off the Mauritanian coast. It had been ascar- 
tftiusd that they were natives also of the British waterg, 
though there was proof positive (ooustat] of their being 
only small’^iiied and bad-colo'urijd, for Juliua Caasar “had 
wished it to be known,by the inscription placed upon it 
these words imply, “ that the breastplate dedicated by him 
to Vemis Geuetri^ was mads out of British Pearls.'* 

Pearls are still procm-ed m large qnantntie& from Scsct- 
land, and are mneh used, in Londau-made joweliy, being, 
when recent, hardly distingruBhable from the Oriental. 
They are, however, liable to the great defret of turning 

* ThB he6t aijocrarf of tbg modem mode of carryidg on the flaheiy 
Trill be found in f eiccival's ' 

• ** 
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bj wisarj and were of incompavfl'bly lower 

value than the latter. But of late two cauaea have given 
an enormoua devolopmont to the Scottiah fishery: the 
first being tho failure of tbe Indian; the fleeond, its 
largely pi'odnojng tlie J'O&o-tirted Trind, now infinitely 
the most eateemed in Parisitin high life—a o^hange of 
taate effected recently ^‘mnlieram sane senatos-coiiBiilto.” 
These Scottifib Pearl a attain to a coDsiderable siae: one 
weighing 30 grains and of fine quality was found at 
the confluence of the Almond and lay in the Bummor 
of 1865. Ee Boot notioea their existence in Scotland 
in his D’lvn timea; and also in Sileeia- and Bohemia, 
buv adda they v^ere all very insigriificanh. Of tlieee the 
fineat were found in the laat-namod fcingdom near the 
village Iltirasdovitaj and these conld hardly be kne-vm’ 
from the Oriental. But out of 500 shells opened by 
himaelf he got no more than ten good Pearla, all the rest 
being either black Or yellow. 

It may Kore be obaerved that the faculty of genetating 
thle precious coucretion ia no't cO'iifined to a single speoiea 
of ehell-fiah, large rcBe-tiiLted speonnena of the greatest 
beauiy being sometimeE discovered in the Weat-Jndion 
Conch. 

The present commercial importance of the Scottiah fishery 
daman a fuller notice, aud the following details will 
doubtleEB prove of interest' to many of my readers. 

In spite of the unfavourable judgment of Flin.y’'Bt upon 
the character of the British Pearls, Marbodue, we may 
suppose, upon the authority of Bome Ttoman original, 
speaks of the Eritieh Pearls as equalling the Persian 
and the Indian species, AmO'iigst the motiveR impel¬ 
ling CmaaT to attempt the conquest of Britain was the 
fame of its paarl-fiaheriee ; for Suetonius records that when 
he was planning that enterprise he carefully compared the 
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Bntiflli Pe&rlfl witli tte Oriental, &B(luent]y weighing ttem 
fl^aingt eacli other with Tiis own handE. Tliis facft giTes "as 
a cnTioias glimpse into the nature of'th* Gallio triatLe with 
this island^ and tlie unloofeed-for estent into which it had 
j>enetTatBd the remotest Nor.th, For CffiBar’e only know¬ 
ledge of the natural pioducta of Britain mnet ha^e conie 
from those Galllo tiradera to whose comiaeico with, our 
ahoriginca he in several plaoes makes aHuaiom 

And it must he rememhei'od that ecseept in the Lro, 
Cumberland, and in the Oonway, hTorth Wales, iihe peail- 
mUBBeh at least the parodncti've fiort, b not met with ^e- 
where in Biitsin than in the remoter parte of Scotlajad, 

The smgular revival gf this antique glory of our island 
demanda some brief notice of its partioulars* Pliny's 
remark implies that the fishing oontinned to be proseented 
in hLs times; the inordinate love of the Homans for the 
jewel v?ould neoeasarily stlmulato them to keep open every 
known source of the supply even though its produotionB 
wore not of the highest quali'^. Whether MarhoduSi, in 
the passage just quoted, is speaking for himself, or in tho 
words of another, is an tjpen question, Keither has any 
mentiun of British Pearls in medieval times occurred in 
my reading. 

The fi^iery must," however, have "been early renopened, 
ffflt it is stated that, between the yeans 1761 and 17fi4, 
Pearls found in the Tay and Isla wetra sent to Loudon to 
the amount of 10*000^ But afterwards tho production so 
far declined, that in ISdO all the Pearls that could he bought 
in those localitieB wore no more in value than 40?,, and 
there was enly one profaBsioiial pearl-fisher in all Scotland- 
In that year Mr. Marits Unger, a gem-dealer of Edinhnrgh, 
Btimtilated hy the fast-increaeuig flcarcity of the Oriental 
species, tiuvelled all over the pearl-prodncing diairict^ and 
published liis intention of purchasing all that could he 
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founds at a regular tariE So luarveUaTie an effect Tiad, ^ie 
pioEpect of enro remunemtioa for their lahom-s upon the 
practical geniue of the natives that for the year 1661 (ai^ed 
by the unprecedented drought whioh. gave the ^hera 
eccees to the deeper beda of iheir riveiR) no less a gum than 
12+000^* vi'aa paid to the^ud^rs, which repnesents an iofinitely 
multiplied retum^upon the Pearls when brought into the 
marfcetK The highest value of any one gpecimen fts yet 
obtained is fiOJ. For the produce of the Doon fifihery alone 
Mr. Unger paid above 150J. for each of the Eummei' months 
of iSGSj eiclueive of whnt was privately Bold in the ncigh^ 
bouxhoodt The finegt have hoen found in the Tay,. the 
Teith, the Uoen, and the Garry. -With the exception of 
four atreamo, all the raat of the pearl-producing are ouGete 
of loohH, The lochg are supposed to he the nuTBeric® and 
grand depositories of the jnuaeel: a theory ooaflnncd by 
the fact that in drainingpart of Loch Veunaohar in 1660-1, 
for the purpose of construciing the Glasgow waterwurka, 
immenBO quantitiea of fhe shells, and containing very fine 
pearls, were obtained by the worhiuen. (^UlusLhfewB/ Sept. 
17t 1664.) The finest Pearls are always found in the shells 
whose magnitude, wrinklefi, and tinie-wom appearanco 
bespeak their ad.vanced age. This fact gupports the theory 
of Certain natninlfoifi, already noticed, that the forTciation of 
the pearl is due to a' prevision of Nature for preventEng 
injuiy to the tender flesh from the casual ontmnee of 
Bome hard body into the shell hy coating it with layers 
of the Same material that lines it, popularly known as 
Baother-o^-pearL in foot, many pearls when cut in two 
are seen to be formed upon a grain of sand for a uuDleus. 
Some peculiar element in the wafer must, however, he 
efifiential to their generation, for though nvery brook and 
canal in England sworma with the identical mya, the 
pearl-boariug are, as it were, conspicuously restrioted to 
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the fe-pT localities fcb&ve specifijsd. AHid that it was the 
latter that jieldsii the treasuijes which tempted Ctei^ 
to cross the Chaanel is certain, for the pearls of our seob, 
fonni in the oonimO'n oyaterj are opaque and wortliless. 

Pearls in the aooient world held the highcfit raiik 
amongst precioos stones, aaid for an ohvioue reason—their 
beautj is entirely due to Xatiixe, being ausctpti'ble of no 
impi'OTenient &oni art. On the ceiitrsry, in the mare 
’valuahlei and which ore also the hardest, kind of gems, ths 
enact con’veree holde good, thair innate haantiea were but 
poorly elicited by the imperfect polish the Indian or the 
Homan lapidaiy Ti-as competent to give them. Hence the 
Persians, even down to .the timea cf Ben Mansur, aaaigned 
to the PcJUfl the hi'Et place in tha list; the Homans indeed 
followed the Indian rule of valuation, and placed it second 
after the Piamond, but this merely oia the score of the 
taliamanic virtues of the latter, not its beauty. It is cm 
recoi'd alao that the prieoe paid by the Eomana for Poavls 
of csoeptional magnitude far CJ5Ce6ded those given for any 
other kind of precious stone. 

In. all the portraits of the Sassanian kings the eye is 
immediately caught by the huge P 0 & 1 I hanging down from 
the right car, and whioh the artiet, tc judge fi'om the care 
bestowed upon its oiact represontation, has evidentij con¬ 
sidered one of the most essential points in his image of 
hie sovereign. His eolioitiado brings to our r-ecollecticn 
the TOmintio tale so well related by that most e(itertftinmg 
of old chroniclers, ProoopinB (*Belh Fora/ i. 4), cenoeming 
that Pearl of unrivalled magnitude obtained at the urgent 
entreaiy of King PeroMs by the daring divor ffl>m the 
custody of the enamonred shark, but with the sacrifice of 
his own life. And bow vividly does he set before us the 
final catastrophe when diEappearcd for ever Horn the world 
this nnrparagened mii'acle of Nature—when the Great King, 
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resplendent ia all hi& jeTPielfit at fhe. h-ead of Ma mail’-dad 
chivalry, rastlj cliargei the flying flordea of tlie EphOiaHt* 
Huns, and in the veiy aet of fa-Hing into tlie vast pit&ll 
(engulflng him, his sons, and his bruvest nobles), into 
^ which bs had. been. Im-ed. by their feigned retreat, tore 
from his right-ear this glory of Lie reign, and ca&t it, be¬ 
fore hitnsalfj into the ahysfl, there to he eternally loet 
amidst the hideouE chaos of crnrehed man and horse—com¬ 
forted in death with the aflauranoe of thna cheatiDg the foe 
of the rnoet preoioua trophy of their victory. hTot oonld 
the Huxia, though atimulated to the aearoh by the enormoTia 
offers of hia ByEantine rival in penip, the Emperor Ariaa^ 
tasiiis, who promiaed five hnndred weight of gold pieoes 
to the finder, ever auoceed in recovering from the pit of 
death the so highly-coveted jewel* And four centuries 
later the Byzantine hiatoriana lament more bitterly over 
the aingle matchlesa Foarl which fell into the hands of the 
Turfca when EomajLua Diogeneia waa taken pxisofner by 
Alp Aralan, than for the loas of all the Aaiatio provmcea 
of the Empii'e, the immediate cx>rLEeqnenQo of the same 
diffaater, 

Ae no two Fearls wore ever found exactly alike, this 
dronmatance gave origin to the name “ Unio ” (unique). 
But in Low Latin, MurgaTita(iQm) and “ Perla ” became 
a generic name] "Lnio'^ being restrioted to the fine, 
apherioal speoituens. Although the latter were then, ae 
ever, the Jnoat prized, yet the pear-shaped woro also ad¬ 
mired. These were termed ** Elsiiohi ” Ladies wore 
them fastened to their £jiger-rmgs; or two^ or three in a 
clufiter in their ears, in which oapaoily they got the name 
of ** crotalia ” (rattles), from the musical sound they pro- 
dnoad in clsKhing together* Even tho poorer* olasaas 

•Hi 

* Tbs QJicieTit paabe-imikera. dospafo ttisix ^oU^rtuj kViIT, mUBi have 
deemeil the Oristii oE the Peexl heycad the zeaoh of thair ari, Jm they 
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atrove after suoh a digtinctioiit holding that the Pearl 
serred for gontlonian-usher to a woman in the stroets 
(lictotem fojtnineeJ- Similarly in onr day the gr&nd am- 
Wtion of everj Tiuecan xUeUnj however poor^ is to get par 
fsts et nefas ” a nechlaco of many rowa of Pearlsj no matter 
hijw iriegnlar or discoloured; such, a possession^^ in moat 
cases, snfiScmg for her dowry. The Mdnoipality ol 
Pioronoe (nothing can more strongly exemplify the na^ 
ticmal taste) long glo'ried in the ownership of a magni- 
ftcent BiJigle row of Poarjg, This, aftefr Uae lestoratLon ia 
1846, was borrowed by the Grand D^lohe^B^ who having 
once got it was in no hurry to reetore the priaOj to the 
infinite ocmstemation of that tsdfcative eommiflmty. It is 
devoutly to be hoped the unlnofcy princess has carried the 
spoil off with her, as a solace in exile, whilst her un¬ 
crowned sponso amnseg himself hy acting the 

“ vdicuig sdUia Ulubrig/^ 

Hie greatest magnitude of all the class is attained by 
the Pearls ontremely distorted in stape^ aptly named by 
the French ^'Perlee baroq'uea,’" Theso malformations weie 
ingeniously ntQieed by the fanciful taate of the Cinqne’ 
cento jewellerj and, by the addition of the requisite mem¬ 
bers in gold enamelLcd, converted into eea-monsters to 
Eer^'e for pendants to the neoh-chain. The Devon^ire 
CSabinet pOEsefiaes fln enormous Pearl of the finest Inetre, 
but singularly mianghapen, skilfully converted into the body 
of a very graceful meimaid j a jewel valued at 20001, A 

have never c&nntsriyted it, althoustL the temptatian to th* eyperimant 
wiia stnongier In this COiO than ia any otbar, 'Phe method vras oot 
disiwvareci helb™ 16$^, Tviusn one Jftoquiu, a rusary-niftker of Fari«v 
obeeivin^ tho ponrly lUEtro of the scales of the eiuaU rlvor^fiah the 
blflaX ponoeived the blight ide& of flUiug therowiith iKilknv 
sphOL'idea prepared iviiA a glntincHia dLud, Xho viauuihoturo hiui 
fLiiveu ever Hnoai the esport fioin Fatis now icacliicij ie,Q0Qi, y«ily. 
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ftfrcond Very remarkably fipecimen of those allusive adapta- 
t^t^n 0 of thfi freaks of IJature, no’w belougipg to Col. GuthrieH 
is thus desoribed; Ciuque-conto Feudant in the foim of a 
Syron ; the head, neok, and arma of white- onamel; the body 
of a Tory fine and large Pearl baroqucj ending in BoroUs 
and a fish's tail; beantifuny enamelled and eet with mbieSn 
She is represented arranging her hair, with a oomb in 
her right hand ; her left originally held a miTror. This 
splendid gem was bi'onght from India; it is of fine Italian 
work of the sixteenth contuiy* On the back ia inscribed 
* Palm tapsc^ Syr^nee^’ and * J>* LYB. E.’ It is 

suspended by three chaine trotn an enamelled cartouche 
ornament; length dj- indies.” The inecripUon gives this 
jewel a historical valufi^ for it can only be intejrpreted as 
Donajtt Ludavici regis^’- the twelfth of the namOj aa the • 
style of art demonstmtcaj—the work of some famoia^ oni^^se, 
perhaps Leonardo da Milano (mentioned with praiae by 
Camillo)—a trophy of Ha oonqnest of Lombardy pre¬ 
sented by the king some confederate prinoa. Its dia- 
coveiy in India may be eiplamod hy the fact of the large 
asaoTtraent of jetPiylcy together with other lYeneh db^eU de 
Iitxe carri^ out thither by Tavernier and dmilar Bpocula- 
tore in the ngit century; a work like thia,. then gone 
totally Out of fftehLon in FTanco, would be very likely to 
become inolnded in a conaignment of precious trinkets to 
the court of the Gi'and Mogul. Most fkntaBtio of nil is the 
LondesboTongh TJnicomj modelled ont of two' gigantic 
baroquegt menu ted by figoi'ea of France and Yictory in 
sisterly embrMe; its style proving it the decoration of 
Fi'an^is L or his son. In the list of onr ■ Henry lll.^s < 

jewels oconrs “ Una Ferla ad modum oamahuti,” seemingly 
a baroque presenting semg rcacmblanoe to a head in relief. 

The Eomana of the Decline digtmguiahed the perfectly 
ppherical Unio from the Petle baioque, always terming the 
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latter '' Mar^aritum." Hie Persians maie twelve olassee 
of tie Pearl aceordins to its fihapo, os lonnds eg^-shaped* 
lenticular, grap 0 -sliftpe<l> omdle-like, Ac. j and as many 
according to the colouvn Tlie geuerio name is Mer- 
warid’” when hored it taTcefi ttie name of ^'Lulu^” 

It wag the Aaiatic conquests of Pompey, sa-ye Pliny 
(ssrvii^ 0)f that drat turned the taste of the Eomang to¬ 
wards Pesitlfl and preoious stonea. In his triumphal pi'o- 
ceaeion were carried thirty-three crowns made out of 
PearlB, a teimple of the Muaea supporting a sum-dial, stnd a 
portrait (huat) of the victor himself formed out of the 
same precioea unite. This last piece of oitinTagance encites 
heyond all reasonable measure the \vTafh of the old philo¬ 
sopher, who devotee aeverral linea, chary aa he generally is 
of space, to the ohjiirgatian of sooh liiEury, and inteiprote 
the oatentatious eshibifion of Pompey's head on this ooea- 
sioii into a preaage of the Divine anger, foreshowing that 
soon nftervui'da tlie same head seveied fi'orii the body 
should be held lip for a puhlxo spectacle. In such a pre- 
cedout, adds he, Caligula must find an oscuee for his wear¬ 
ing slippers made ont of Pearls, or even hTerOj who had 
wrought ont of them eoepti'oe for the aotors in hia theatre, 
and couches for hia amouTS. 

From this it appears that from their first introductiO'n 
into Hcfman faahionablo lifo Poarls had been used as 
materials for art. Not that they ongr&ved in relief or in- 
tf^lio upon BO small and precious a body; the compoedtions 
above described must have been made np out of Pearla strung 
upon fine silveiy-wire or white horse-hair and ihtta fastened, 
in a hind of mosaic, upon a model of the shape required, 
just as the “ Lamh"" of tho Golden Fleece, or onr otna^ 
meuta in seed-pearl are at present couBtructed. 

FJiny mentions (5S) having seen LgHia Fauliua, widow 
of Caligula, completely covered over with strings of altei'- 
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nate Pearls and Emcsralda to the value of 400,000?. of out 
money; plunder gotten by her granifother, LoIHue, from 
all the princes of the East, Ai ho romarlts that she made 
this gi’and appearance npon no very grand occftsion, hnt at 
a private marriage'dinner^ wo may infer he iviahaa lua 
readers to undenstaiid tEiat this display eihibitod hnt a 
sroall pOTtion of the eotutenfa of this lady*s jewel-boj:. 

The largest Pearl Imown to Pliny weighed Jjalf a Homan 
ounoe and one scruple over (234^ gro, Troy). This 
magnitude has nevsir been equalled in modejn timesj 
eicept in the case of the haroqujsf. The fineat in' the 
French Hogalia, as quoted by Barbot^ did not exceed 
108 gre. or 27 tV caTats. Da Boot names one belonging to 
Hudolf H, weighing ISO gra. “ 30 cai'atg th&t cost as many 
thousands of gold-piceea.^ Philip II. possessed another^ 
big as the biggest pigebn^s egg ((saya Gar. de ia Ycga^ who 
saw it at Seville in 1579)^ of 1S4 grs. and valued by the 
jewelloTB a.t l4,40p ducats, but pronounoed beyond adl 
valuation by the engraver Trezzo. It was pear-slmped, in 
whicVi form Pearla attain to greater magnitude than in the 
spherioaL It came from the Fanama. fsheiy (canied on 
by the Meiicans long before tba Spaniah conquest) 
was celebrated under the name of ‘‘ La Palegrina.”* But 
by fur the largest (perfect) specimen on lecordj aa ever 
seen in Europoi, ivaa that o-f 480 grs. also pcar-sbaped, 
brought from India in 1520 by Fn Gougibns of Caliiis, 
and sold by hicn to Philip iy+ The merctiant when ashed 
by the king how he could have been bold enough to risk 
all his fortune in a single little article, leplied “ Because 
be knew there was a king of Spain to buy it of him/^ It 

* A iic^fTO-boy troni tUfl eljcU, which vaa sa EBmU tLay wota alioat 
to ilnxfw it back tato aea vitlimt aptrlillg it Tlae alave was newaidad 
witli the pft luB llheity, Jjh mftator with the port of Alaalde- ol 
PiicutJiMt The pterl voa pitaenl&l to Philip by I^dq DIogo dfl Touioa 
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miw, ftCflortiing tg Barbot, belongH^ to ttie EuKeiaa princeas 
YuBoppoxiff. Tbo only jewel ever purchased "by Aumngze'b 
(Tirho affected a pious contempt for fiJL Such pomps and 
^atkitiesa) was a petfech rouni Pearl weighing raiis or 
127^ gins- as TaTemier Eoahos it. Ha also gives.a drawing 
of “the laigeet and most perfect Pearl over yet found,” 
bought by the Shah in ldS5 from, ati Arab coming ifroin 
the Oatifik fishcTy. The price paid was 32,000 tomanns, 
wMfit he calculates at 1,400,000 livnea or 50,000^. The 
’weight w&a 153 rafts =072 grs., and the shape an almost 
perfeot heart And to oouclndo this list of prodigies, the 
same traveller awards the palm for porfeotigiL and beauty 
(though not magnitTide) to Ihet possessed at the time by 
Aceph Ben All, prince of HoleohaoT Arabian Its weight 
was Only carats, 48^ gre., eo that many others far 

Biirpissed it in that partiorular. But snoh was the fame of 
its perfection that 140^000 livnes were offered for itj and in 
vain, by AuTUngKeb* Ta’cemier had ,tho opportunHy' of 
examining this paragon at a feast at Jlocha where it was 
eiMbitcd to the company by the muoh-envied owner. 

Ben Mansur reverses Plmy’g estimaticai, and puts the 
P&atls of Serondtb (Ceylon) before thoae of Arabia (Bab rcin)» 
these being the only two epecies known to him. The former 
fishery (the Coftdatohy banks) wheiL first tahon into its 
own hands by tlie British Govemment (1757) piodnoad 
144^000i., and the year foUQ-wing 194,000i. Thenoefortih it 
fell ofiE^ in ognsequenoa of the oveT-fiahing of the bcds.i 
However it again revived, and during some years of this 
cantury was j^aed out at 120,000?. annually to different 
speculatoTH, At present it ia totally closed in the hopes 
tliat by giving the banks a respite, thair enbausted popu' 
lation may be reemited 

When the fanama fishery first came into the hands 
of the Spaniards it was incredibly productive, upwards of 
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697 pouiidfl’ weight of pearls Isemg imported from it into 
Seville alorLe^ in tlie year J387. Ttojee audeixt prizes 
not forgotten ia tliifl oonutry in fOre l^nlsble year 1BS6 
whoa joiatistjMk companies for e^ery poteihle aad im¬ 
possible objeot ware all the rage. One Englifib company 
nndortaok the proseoatjpn on a grand scale of the foahery 
on the Oolumbiaii ooaJjt;. aaother that of the Faciho 
Panama, on the oppoaita side. Beth enterpriaes met with 
about eqnal sucoeBa, and catne to an end in the fullowirig 
year, having forst sent home for the benefit of the sharfr- 
holders sundry very promisiiLg reportfl and a few remarkably 
fine—shells. , 

Everybody knows the story told by Pliny about 
Cleopatra who, in order to entdo Antony's esttavagance in 
^tliiat line, wagered that she would spend a snm equivalent 
to one hundred thonsaud pounds of our money (oenties 
H. 8,) upon a single dinner. TVhen her lovor ridiculed 
the banquet, upon ita appearanoe, as for firom comiiLg np 
to her boaat, she replied that it was meroly an a^unct to 
the grand diah, and as she was wearing in her ears the 
two finest Pearls m the wnrld, “ heir-looiua of Eastern 
kings,’‘ she threw one of them info a oup of the strongest 
vinegar standing before her, and upon its dissolving itnm& 
diately thsTeui, abe drank it off. The fellow to it was 
abont to ebare ita fo^te, had not L* Plancuis, the appointed 
nmpLre in the matter, snatdhed it from the queen^s hand, 
and wajsted no time in pronoimcing that Antony had com- 
pletolj lost his wager, Tliat isanie Pearl, upon AugUHtus’ 
oouquest of Egypt, was sawn in tivo to make a pair of 
pendants for the ears of the Yeime of the Pantheon; the " 
goddess, as Pliny aptly remarks, being very well satisfied 
with one half of Cleopatra’s dimaer, ^ 

It is unfortimato for this good story tliat no aoid the 
human stomach can endure is capable of dissolvincr a 

(ii) T 
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P^ai:l even after long macemtion. in it, Barbot baa fcnind, 
by actual flipetiment, that one layer wiaa reducsed to a jelly, 
’W'hilst thfl nest beueatb was coJUpletdy unafieoted, 
dcnbt the ivily IGgyptiau sWlowed her Pearl eaf& and 
sound, and in Some more agreeable potation than ’vinegar^ 
Booure of its ultimate recovery uninjured t and invented 
the story of its oomplote and iuEtantaneeus dissoluti’On^ 
whioh be it remotnbea'od rested ctntirely upon her own 
teetimonyf in order to gain her wager. 

The Bame osiperiinentt iLowever^ adds Pliny, was known 
to bftvo been tried somewhat earliet by Olodius son of 
j?EBOpuSj a celebrated actor, who having discovered that 
disaolved Pearls possessed the racffit delicious davonri 
did not selfishly oonhne hie knowledge to himaelft but 
provided each of his gueete with.the earns precious potion. 
Pejuls, ^in powdea", were formerly considered an in&lHble 
specific in etomacb-oomplaints: the effeota must have been* 
duo entirely to the pattenPa iroagination, the substance 
acting moroly as a weak anti-acid, neither more nor leas 
beneficial than the powder of any other shell. 

The then rarity of gave it great value in the 

eetiniatioii of mediseval times, where it ranked next to the 
actual Margarita. Small plaques of it^ set side hy side with 
the tme precious BtDue&,i embellish some of the Hispana- 
Gothic orowns, and also the chasingg of the Jlarburg shiino. 
This nsage of the substance explains the “ Ttes ookille " in 
the list of the jewels coHeoted by Henry 111, for his 
projected shrine at Westminster. During the same period 
the actual round pearl was often foi^d by filing bits of 
the nacfoas Khell into the proper shape and polishing the 
spherule thus pioduoed as Theophilufl has noticed* A ' 
more ingemcua corunterfeit of the same nature used to adorn 
the ears and necks of onr grandmothere in the shape of 
the <7ograifl de FsflSj produced • by cutting out into au oval 
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sliape tJie glolK>se whculB of the brill^Ant shell of the Tn^mn 
nautiliiSr These hemisphetrea Treie used siuglj^ with a 
hacking^ or sometimaB neatly cemented logethet ga've a 
eamplete rtrand Pearl, of a oirctimfeTBnoe far encaeding 
any of the geniiine treaflUTea of the shell. They peBaess 
the tree Instre and tone of the original, but are fi'agile in 
the extreme.. 

Cleopatrah Pearl Beeme, like the equally celebtatad 
Oharlea the Bold’s Diamond, to haire had many pretondants 
to the honour of ^epreeenting it in after ages. Treh, 
PoUio, to exemplify the wealth of Calpuviiia, nohleet of 
patrician damea, and 'W'ife of Titiie, one of the “ Thirty 
Tyrants,” mentions her poesee&icua of the tit» Pearls of 
Cleopatra^ aa well as of a silver dish, a hundred pounds in 
weight, chased with fill the history of her own fhmily, the 
PisoB. 
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SMAKAGDTJS: S/iio^o^Sa?: J^hm^rald, 

It has beeri frequenHj aeserted by writeina on Gtms, aa 
DutonB S0)j K. Op lliiller (AmbiEDlr § 313, 3), that the 
ancients imt acquainted with 1iho tme Emerald (tho 
egmljiriation of Grluoina, Alnmiaa, Eilica')j wMch they pra- 
tend was unkjscwa in Europe before the diecorvaiy of Earuj 
fi-om whcn&e in the preso^it day tho marlcet ig eiicluBavely 
auppMedp lu epite of the large numberB of Emoralds 
ocomring in Indian Jewelry, both in their native form and 
mdcly cut into pear-dropa and ^"'fahlee,” 'Tivemier de- 
darcB big firm conviction that this gem waa never prodnoBd 
in the East, neither on the mainland, nor in the islands; 
for that ha.v]ng made the strictest inquiry in all hia 
journeys, no one was able to point out to biTn any place in 
Asia where they are fhnnd, and heuce ho arrives at the 
cenolnsion that all Emeralds brought from the East Indies 
must, have heen imported thither fu'cm Peru by the way of 
the Philippine Isl es. In support cf the same opinion Dutens 
aaserts that in all the old 'Ihreasurtea, like that ef Loretto, 
ytp Eonya, &c,, sveTy kind of precious stone is to be found 
eicapt the Emerald amongst the presents made to these 
aooieni; repositories by princes and other pious persons, 
previous to the discovery of the New ^orld ; a ocnolnsive 
ai^Tunent (if woU-fonnd&d) that the Emerald was not 
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Icnown to iJiam before. And to give giieater woiglit to this 
Dpmioiij he saya it ’praa sopported. bj the aulilioiity of the 
eLsperienced mineralogistj M. d'Augny.* 

But the Careful oonsiderati£m of the faerta about to be 
.Btflted vriH inevitabLv lead tib to a very different otmcluflion, 
for they demotistrate that the Komana at least were plen¬ 
tifully supplied with the true EmeraLdj and even poasesaed 
the Gt^ SuiflTagduB Scythicua, a muoh 

harder, atid much rarer atone. In fact the aame mountainB 
that euppliei them with" the Indian Beryla (CanjaijuniT. m 
Coimbatore) yielded at the same time an equal abundance 
of the Cognate species, the deeper-tinted. Emerald. 

In spite of Duteiia’ confident denial of their eiieteinicei 
we actually do find numbers of these stones, often of great 
aiae and beauty, adHOming mediseval pieces of goldsmith's 
wotIe (to Bay nothing of antique jewdry), made ceatnries 
before the diacovery of America—a fact in itself STufSeient 
to prove the previous existence of the geia in Europe, 
whatever other region it might have been derivedi large 
Emeralds, heaidea Itubies and Sapphires, adorn the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, presented to the Cathedral of Monza 
by Qneen Theodelinda (npccu her marriage, A,i>. 5S9}, at 
the end of the sixth century, and which has never been 
tampered with anbaequently.t They equally appeared in 
the crown of her husband King Agilulph, also of the same 
date, though that had been remodelled into ite last and 
more tastefuL ahape by the famous Milanese goldsmith 
Antellotto Braccioforte in the fourteenth century, J but yet 

* Xtqtexi? triiea td ahdw that the SmamgijEiiB wm car Psridvt. 

t Thia Oronm ia a plaia circlot q£ lined with an iron 

'•Kaii [>£ the Ttoe Orosa,'' beatOT out thin. 

t EmpVovBd by tha Obnptar at Mjoniii to repair thflii plate amd 
unnioh daaMig'ed in thair tmaaport from Avignnn, whera they had been 
deposited. 
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long before the diacovery of the PerUTdan mines. They 
may etill be inspeisted as set in Oompocnj with a>lmosf ^ 
every ether preoicms'fltfiDe in the crown of the queen oi 
the Spanish Goth Kficeswmtlnj 0 » lately found near Toledo 
(now in the Hotel de Glnny), a work of the following oen- 
■tniy (625) to the Lombard jeweltf just. adduoedr .They 
appear in the Cross of the Geiman Ehipeior LDthajiue^ 
made in 823 (Sacristy at Ak^la-ChapellaJ^ and in the 
Crown of Hungaxyj made at Constantmople in 1073 by 
the order of Miohael Dncas. And, to conoludo, a fine stone 
was to be seen in the tiara of Julina ILj who died in 1513, 
thLcty-two years hBfore the conquest of Pem. This stotnot 
engraved with the Papers name^ was long preserved 
amcngpt the jewels of the Lonvre, bnt (according to 
Barhot) was presented by ISapoleon to Fins TIL"^ And 
I>e Boot writing in 1300 reniart&incidentally that " within 
these ££^ years, since the Feruviant have been imported, 
the Oriental have greatly fallen in valnfl; from half tiiat 
of the Diamond to tho quarter of the price/^ Aud no 
wonder: SO vast was the importftfion of the hoardfl of the 
plundered Caciques and luc^ that Joseph d'Aeogta men¬ 
tions that the ship which brongbt him home fi:om l?ew 
Granada in the year 1587 had on board two chests of 
Bmaralds, each weighing a hundred pounds. Cellini also, 
speaking of the aatique gems he iiBed to hny of the Lorn 
bard diggers in the gardens and vineyards circumjacent 

* 11a flh&pe waa hHmiHphericah and ooMidwfitle, bamg 

mm. (abcut ^ iimhca) in dieuneter. The- popa's name waa cut un 
lie 

f Thase when flirt hrotigiit (werweiie iMted uj&onwilt much boh' 
{riicim Tjj Jew-oIIfiifi. GaicoM ab Hotto (IMi^ haa: ^ Bed et Shuiiagdi 

quffl Peru Ntwi provhM^ ttdveld'ant'iir, adulteraticuria aUBffldone 
jion. cineni.^' An. oTarwhelming laftiitati^KL ttiia of TaverniHr’s conjwjliiie 
ED Eiagnunndedly Mcoptod ab m eatabliahod fact by IhjteDs:. 
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during tis reeideiioo in Bom& (froia 1524 to 1527), in which 
hne hfi bogstfi of having can.ied oel a very luciatrve^ oom- 
merce with, the Card inala and other -wealthy patrons of 
art, meoiticing the having thus obtained an !£memld ae 
large as a bean, o^quisitoly engraved with a dDlphjn'a 
haad^ Tbie etone wae of such fine quality that^ when re¬ 
cut, “ it wae Bold again for as many hnndreda of ecudi as it 
had coat me tens." It must be borne in, mind that Cellini 
was hy puofession a connodsBour in preoious stones, and^ 
above all, that a performance so encellant ae ho describes 
it, must have been antique, the art of gem-engraving 
bating only been letived in Italy n few years "before his 
OWE birth in 1500.f And to wind up this list with a moral 
proof derited from Pliny^e desoription of Ms best Smaiug- 
dus : After the Diamond and the Pearl, the first place is 
given to the SmaragduB for many reasons. Ko other oolcur 
is BO pleasing to the eight; for graBs and green foliage wo 
view indeed with pleasure, but EmetaldB -with ao muoh the 
greater delight, inasmuch as nothing in creation co'mpared 
with them equals the intensiiy of their green. Besides, 
■they are "the only gems that fill the eye with their view, 
yet do not i^tigue it; nay, more, when the sight is wearied 
by any over-eterticn, it ia relieved by looting upem an 
Emerald. Indeed gem-eugravors find no other means of 
reBting the eye so agreeable ^ so effectually by itB soft 
green lustre doth it refresh the wearied si ght,”_^ After 
reading this just panc^rio, or the poetical comparison in 
Heliodorus ; *‘gems green as a meadow in the spring, but 

* TnaKii^ A ttLceeand per cBRt predt, though I had paid the 

flndeta weJ],'* 

t Most cdnduaiTe (mdeoc^ (wera itfcirthcDming) witraJd be the ling 
Bet wltb Optimo Smara^dD,"' irhjch Pope Adrian B(jat ty Johq of 
feaUfibnty to Henjy II, sa the inttnaiEient of bia iDTestitnre wiitii fli* 
Jotniaiicm of Iroland i and whioliH sa wich, wiaa preBarved in the injvl 
n^hiveSr Hedoo couuk tho EurcrAld Isle ” 
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iIlai]Qijaia,ted with a oertaia oily laatreor the rhetoricdajL’fl 
(appended to Mai's Symmactne) deaiTiptiorL of thetti ia the 
jo wela of the Impeinal bride, as witli & quiToring 

green” (bd distinctive a. obstr&cier of the true stone); can 
any one longer doubt that the Romans 'n'eie axsquainted 
with the tiTifl Emersid, or suppose that they could haTs 
applied such tenns of pralee to the dull Plasma or opaque 
Malachite, which so many archtflologists have contended 
wore alone understood by the name Smaragdiija ? 

It cannoth howeveij he denied that the i^^joc^yBw of the 
earlier Gteohs signified any kind of groen fitone tlmt waa 
brighter more transparent than their Jaspis (emr 
Plasma)- In no other way is it possible to understand 
Theophrastue (23) ; “Of stoues used for signets^ some for 

the sake of their beauty.* the Smajagdre posseeges 

algo some peculiar properties, for it asBumlatea the colorir 
of the ivater into which it is thrown to il® own <»lour—the 
stone of middling qutdity tinging a smaDer qniuatity ; the 
host sort all the water; whilst the woret only oolouis 
the liquid directly over and opposite to iteelf” (Meaning 
that it will give a greenish cast to the water by the 
T^Bction of its owa eolour, not by siamnff the liquid as 
most reafiem abeurdly understand the paesage. But this 
test ig not Titraj to be confirmed by experimenb)* It is 
also good for the eyes: on which account people wear 
Tiug-etonea made of it, for the sake of Looting at them. 
But it ig rare and ficuall in. siaej unless we choose to believe 
the stories about the Egyptian kmge; lor some assert that 

I cgrDT^ tViftn HiiapEict that tiuB ttrongd aj repugnant to 
raen sense ns to cipsden^ depends upon a cuimpt rending of wiier 
instead o.f air, Pliay, ttIikj hs4 paiaphia«d Jcl dtfSeKut pkoeg in hia 
own tkEcriptlon of the Bmafagdns the ocrmspandjng pauagns cf 
Tliijopliirftatufl, had evidently read nettling in has copy ^nt wnter, for 
he beta '‘piwtstea toiigiuq^ unpUd^iantiir visuv infi<]ianteB'ciita sa 
leiieiyniiBeiniii aiiTtty 
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one w£ia bcronghtta tbanij amongat other praseDta fiom the 
king of Babjlon, fotir ciibtte in length hj? tbiea wide i and 
that there are now istanding dedicated in tho temple of 
Jupiter four obelieka made out of Emerald^ fortj cubita 
long, and fbnr oubits wide on one side and three on the 
other. But these acKJOunts rest merelj upon the testimony 
of their own. Writers. Of the sort called hy many the 
Bactrian ( a?. Tanoa) that at Tyre is 'the hirgeat, inasmuch 
as there ^ a colnmn of tolerable size in the temple of 
Heiculea there : unleaa indeed it be the spurione Hhnerald,. 
^ for there is such a kind found.* 'Phis last eiista in locali¬ 
ties easily Mceasiblo and well knewn—in Oj'pruB in the 
copper-mines there, and in the i^and lying over against 
Chaleedon. In the latter place they obtain the more 
peeuliar ^choicer) apcciinens—for tbia apecies of gem ia 
mined after Kke other metals—and it mna in "Veina in 
Cyprns quite by itself^ and that too in great abundance- 
Few pieces, howerer, are met with of ancient eiie for a 
signet-stone, moat of them being too small, for which 
reason they uhs it in the fioldering of gold, for it solderH 
quite as well as the Chiyfiocolla (Silioious Malft&hiteJ ; and 
Bome even suspect both to be ef the sanae aaturei, as they 
are oerteinly both exactly alike in oelornx. Chiysocollftj 
however, is fcomd plentifhlly both in gqjd-mines, aud still 
more &e in ooppei-mines, as in those at Stobee- Bnt the 
Emerald, on the oontrary, is rare, as we have already 
observed } and it appears to he generated from the J&sper,t 
for it is said that once there was fonnd. in Cyprus a stone 

* OauLpava this with ili« discOTcir/ at Tivoli mentioned under .AmasDo- 
stoue. 

^ THt expLoius ttkS mwxuug ct tha compArlBOEi [ApcKL xii. ll) of 
the gem liliuniaatlD^ the New Jernealem “ to a. nioBt precaons fltono," 
}LiSifi tacnrjSi fl. oiiQ eoKubmiQlf UlO giBen 

witJi Cryatol’t lustre —sd eiaet dcaoiiptioii of a tni^e EmoaM. 
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of wMoh the one TiSrlf wiaa Emeiald, tlig othay lialf Jaaper,* 
as being not oompletelj" tranBfomed a& yot by the action 
of the £iiid. There is a pBCuUaJ* mothodl of ’working up 
this stone ao aa to give it Inatre, for in the native state it 
haa no brilliftnoyn” 

It is plain from the aboro that his Cypriftn gom was 
merely the traospareiit Ohrysocolla, atill called tbo 
“ Copper Etoeraldthe remark that it eonll be need in 
soldering gold decides the question. But that kind 
qualided as *‘rane and email in sise” “was as indubitably 
the genuine One, fbr the iElgyptisa mine of the true 
Emerald had been worked ages before hie timee^ 

Pliny (xsivii. 16) givea a long list of the viarioua species 
of the Smaragdufl, to the number of twelve, and of the 
localitjftB furnishing each Mnd. The greatest part oi 
theae, the doecription of which hO' q’llotes from earKfer 
’triiterSi are evidently nothing moria than calcedonieg tinged 
green, or elae carbonatea of copper of difForent ahades; a 
diatinotion mua f he madje where he epenks fi'om his own 
obaeiwationt Fimt in the liat he placea the Scythian, “ the 
beat of all on- account of ita depth of colour and freedom 
from fiawB (nuUia major austeritas aut minua ’vitiijT and as 
Superior to Other Emeralds us the Emerald itself to other 
gema.^^ Their qj^treme hardness prevented their being 
engraved. All these charactera, but especially the l&gt, 
indicate this gem as the Giasn Ruby, a very rare variety 
of the Precious Conjndnjji, and ’whioh indeed ought rather, 

IlDUhtEAea a eiy^tal of tranKpaiieiii Chrymocl^a fiom a 

piece of giBtin Mfllaqhita. Hare we have the gisMU. af the emee popular 
UMue of Boot of Jjoiorald,'"' end “ BadicB di gnaejcaldo,"' for the 
Pkamfl,: tba litter being aupposwl to bo the matrix, of but 

basomatnre, whenoo .^iing tho mSued, pmor, preoiouB BlEoerald. Tbie 
doctrine ns to thfltr pousr&twn held good for ail thfi refit «U9 I bava 
noticed Tu the oaae of the Balaia. 
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to Ise OftUed a. Grifien Happiiirie, A spaciTnea of large dsAj 
’belonging to the (original) Hope Colleotion, once seen by 
me, exactly tjomoided ’with Pliny'e deucriptien, its eharaoter 
being the darkest green, aptty designated by the term 

austeritas," bnt from pleaeing 3 and its freedom from 
fla’W's, as contrasted with a true Emerald of the same mag¬ 
nitude, ’was partioulatly atriiing^ Fctr no precioua etano 
is more liable to defects than the latterj “an. Emerald 
’witho’iit a flaw^^ is a proveib for an nnattainable parfeotion, 
even the smalleat PeruviaEL Emerald wliem cut will show 
one or more iS&ws ’witbln its substance : indeed their total 
absence in itself enough to excite suapioion that the gem 
is merely a glass imitation; for no other precious atone cau 
be more oiaotly counterfeited, nay, surpassed by a paste. 

It mnst not, however^ be tergo’tten that the old jewellers, 
Hte He Boot (ii. 52), describe their “ Oriental^^ Emerald 
(“brought from the East Indies, but whaxe fbundt not 
tnown^')* os both far harder andfhr deeper^in ooloiir, and of 
a daarsr substance than the Feoni’vian 3 moreover, as al’ways 
small in size, rarely equalling a haze]-niit,| The Ural and 
Altai mountaine have of late years furnished tmo Emeralds 
of the finest quality; the Scythian of Pliny may perhaps 
have been, derived from that very source, brought dewn by 
the barbarian goldsookers in those regione (the Arimaspi) 

* Ckrdas ab Ejorto eays cf the Indian stone: “ It ii mcie rare [wd 
n^uabte thsji ihe Diuunnd, and iti nutiTB placs ie hHiiwBL ; liiaS- 

tnucli as no fragments of it are left, fcoit even thew, on aMoniil nf tliBir 
razity, ar? caTTi€d off by the meiehonta." Chardid, hovever, nottees that 
In his tiTHfl (16B0) EiMialds were regiilaTly breugb t fnim Goltonds^ cm 
Ihfl OoKjmsildEl coaet. In tba tariff of Sev, AloaajiilHF the Smarngdas 
is classed ^th tb^ amongst ILalliidiail exports; paying a du^ 

of par cent 

t The pinotioal Be Lnol dedflHe that the Oriental aait is os hard m 
ibe Sajsphite ; pioof poaitiv5 ^hat Hionno then passed by tbo name; Ucit 
in bardneas wens the Broailinn ^tho Tonmiehjie): and ttfl softest of aJJ 
Tfere Ihe Petuvinn. 
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to the Greek colouieff lym^ sunound the Blaok 3eg^ or to 
tlie Por&ians dh the Coepkn, The epithet " Se^thian." ie 
geueralljr nHoi hj llaTtml to designate the moet precious 
Gort. 

" Indcig Sarfirajclma, SEQIWiB,ffl(M 

And again in s verj reinarhable paasage deaeribing tho 
plunder of a palace' of tlifl JJaeiaii Decebalns, he allndea to 
hia goM-pIate (a mdsf nnlooked-fbr artioJe to be found in 
the poeeeseion ef a harharjan pi'ince)^ inlaid with gueh 
atonee which ho mnet have prooured tlirongh hie Tartar 
alilea (sii. 15)^ 

*^0.^idqTiid PflTFhofiia iiiteb&t aula 
Cdnahtm ofit acuhs dei^a 
Jlir&hir rirantafl ami 

Fkmmsfi Japhet^' Qb fitupefc ftuperbi 
!Ek|^k dtdieiuB giaTM^Tie luxua; 

Hfflc sunt pocuJa que docsat Itiiaiifeni.'’ 

Nest in valuej aa well ae in the locality of their origin, 
were the Bactriaij, found, it was said, in the or slices of 
the rooka during the prevalence of the Etesisai wiDde: 
“for then especially did they sparkle in tho ground when 
those winda had swept away the tfaJidSr” These, however, 
were much Bmaller than the Scythian sort. DionyBius 
PeriegetfiB describes the Indians ae gathering both ** Yor^ 
dant BecyU” and graaB-green Jaspers out of the gravel of 
their torrents; apparently induding Emeralds under the 
foTmer deeigoation, for nowhero does he mention the 
” SmaragdnSr'^ 

The Egyptian held the third raulc. Pliny notioea 
nothing moie of them than their extreme Aordttetrfi, equal 
to that of the Scythian j thega were extracted from, the 
rooks round about Ceptos, in the Thebaid. They am not 
to be confounded with the Ethiopian, found, according to 
Juba, twenty-five days* journey (which would make 600 
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miles aocordmg f* c&TaTau campntation) from Coptfl&t 
which wecra admixed for their brilliant greeiti though not 
usually claar, nor of tho same tint throughout: “ anriter 
Tiridost sad Hon facile puri aut CDoiooloTeB.” 

The two mine^ last mentionedr fhe Coptio and the 
Ethiopianj doubtless fujmiehed their chief supply of the 
true Emerald to the Eomans, as they did eveai to the 
Egyptian Caliphs EstensiTe txacea of these workings are 
still to be discoTered under Mount Zuhara the Mountain 
of Emeralds^), first pointed out by M* Gaillaudr His 
report stunnlated Mohammed Ali to i^open the shafts t he 
had fifty miners employed thexe when Eelioni visited that 
regioin in quest of the ancient Berenicej but thoix ros&aTchea 
bad been totalLy unsncoessfuln. Belaoni considered that the 
Toius bad been quite worked out by the flIlc^ents^, the vast 
extent of whose explorations was still attested by the 
mounds of rubbish ooTering the ground aho-ut the Tillage 
Sakyat, the former Senskis, as existing insexiptious pxoTo. 
Heliodoms also (^th. iL Z2) speaks of the Emeiald mines 
as lying in the debatable ground between Egypt and 
Ethiopia: his introduotion of the subject into his romanoe 
showB that they were etiH of importance in the 4-th cen¬ 
tury** rroui these Sakyat workings Sir G, Wilkinson 

* MohaJflmed Ifen Mansur, in the thirtoeaitili century, deBcribBa the 
Emeifild mmaa as Hitasted on the birders of thB land of tha Negroes* 
and jvt bcloDging to the kmgdpiii of Egypt whew they are dug 
up out of Tale, md also in red ewrth/^ The wapy-gieen kind thob 
found in dis Eje^jas, and therefette was cftU*l th® AraliSan, De 
Ijftet thinta the iama ragicrti Kmttnued to aupply Emerfilda aa late bb 
the 17th century j “a vary expetiatMied jewellex litving sisared dm 
that they were tlien hnCiUght seerHily to t>in> for QBJa by the' BtM*- 
pliWlB/ and that he himfiolT hod houghi some from 0 tmntryman 
nntaido the town Cwho thereupon munodiately vaniahud), a pnot 
they oonld not ha^o bean bi&ught from India." They may, toWfliWEf 
haTO been obtainad from plmidiclEng the mniimiiDa. OhlurdlD affijida 
a OEmemt teatimony to the dd belief by hia meiatLcaj that tha 
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brought away eeveral specinieiis of the gem in Ita quartz 
mattiii no’w eKbibited in tbft mmeralogioal dsportment of 
the Biitiah Museum. They are indeeii of ft bad, pale oolonirt 
and Very fonl, yet imjcnitefltably true Eaierftldft. llowevier, it 
wau not likely'ttiat ft casoal visitcn erjuld obtain any thing 
hot the refUBO of tbe ftncicntminerB i and asoientiho es.ploiEt- 
tion cf the locality might produce stones equal in quality to 
those Emeralds of Imperial timefi, heiaafier to be aotioed. 

“ All tha other eight spociesj'' says Pliny, are found in 
oopper-mineiS." Wo may IhflTefoie, on that ground alone, 
set thflEL down for Prases, Malachiios, perhaps tha Green 
Turquois, &(?'i without the trouble of farther inveetigfttion. 
'Tho best amongst theae was the Oyprian, "the esce-Hfince 
of which lies in their colour, 'whioh was neither tranfiparent 
nor diluted, but oily and liquid; and in whatervar way it 
he viewed, rasembleu the cleateet eea-waijer, so ae to be 
equally transparent (tad lufltneus: that is to say, sending 
out its colour, and admitting the eye ” (" pariterque ut 
tralueoat et niteat; hoc est ut ooloiein e^pellat, aci&m iieci- 
piat"). There are certain Prases occasionally met with 
amongst antique gems, which, from the extraordinftty 
riohness and brightneas of their green, can with difficulty 
be diatiuguishod by the eye alone hrcm PeruYian Emeralds. 
There can be little donht these are the gems Pliny here 
describes. “ It is said that the tomb of Hermias, a prince 
of that hdand, which stood on the coast near the tunny- 
fiflhery, was sriirmoiuitcd by a marble lion, the eyea of 
which were made cf thsae EmeraLda [a proof of tLeir large 
size and little value^, and shot ffirth each lustre upon tbe sea 
as to scare away the £eh; nor could the cause for a long 

caUhI tbe first eliua JB^meralds Zmerotvi or ^ Eiii6m]d of 

Egypt DT Syene," tha sfeMnd nl™ " the did EmeraJd,'^ tfie third 
CPeruTian) the new;' But he adde^ theu^b the fiiat were certainly 
fine utd lustrauQ, yat ba had Aaan AmarccBii quite equal to UlSOl. 
Their Mserted tuptH/sr b^ was uu&hio to teat, 
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time be ^iBoeveriedj Tmtil tho gems in the eyes were 
ehanged.” OixrknJEly enough" a ituThle lieu was recently 
hreught to the British Museum from Cnidos, the pupils of 
whose eyes were deeply hollowed out* as if for the reoeption 
of some gem of an appropriate colonr* JDemocritus seems 
to have had in "riew the Turquoig when he ^ classed in this 
fam ily Plmj guardedly expresses it) the Hermiffion* 
and the Feisian Muds: the formor, globoee and fatty (ex 
tumescentes pingniter)^ the Persian not indeed transparent^ 
but of an agreeable etpial colour> fllliDg tha rights though 
not Buffering it to penetrate them, like the eyes of oats and 
pantherst fotr they^ too, shine, bat are not tianspaient. 
These same Persian stones look dull la the suntdrine, hut 
grow bright in the shade, and show tJiemselvee from a 
greater distance than the other sorts,” Their gimt defect^ 
and o^ne eommon to all the latter dass* was their e^bihlting 
a tinge o^f the colcm^ of gall or of freeh oil (acris olei). In 
the sunshine they wei'e htright and pure, btd nut 
Again ho remarks (what can only apply to the Turgnois) 
a peculiar defeat in this class, that their green hue ^es 
away with time, and that they are injured by exposure to 
the sun (which latter agent ^eedily hlanahes the Tunquoisj 
eT€fn that do la vieille roohe *'). As tar his Median Mnd, 
there can he no douht it was nothing hut Malachite^ for 

tbceo atones exhibit a Tery deep degree of green^ and 
sometimes of the Laprs-laeuli colcuir* They are of a wa^y 
pattern, and contain’ images of different cl^ects, as, for' 
instance, of poppies or birds, whelpa, feathers, hairs, and 
such like thingBL Such as are not perfectly green are Im¬ 
proved ' by steeping in wme and This spedee 

* Tlkadiiol makaa twenpy the faiifl cf Tyic -wltlL “-EViiwoW, 

purplfl, and hrtfiderad-’mirk, Qfiato and ooralr’' Omi. be haTE jo riew 
the 'fuTqacuA StiU ffotked iir at ttie font of MjoUnt BJnai? 

t The very lemark Boa llftnsur mekea fKmoerning the MakoMte. 
dnubU^ a tHUUtioiULTy proossE itE im pro Void eat in tiuh 
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exMedftd all otJtfiTs in magnitade. gtatai th&i atones 

like the Median were found plentifully in Moriijit Taygetus 
in Laconia, and also in Sicily. 

The supply of the Smaragdi from Chalcedon (mentioned 
hy Theaphiastue) had ceased in rliny^E times in conse¬ 
quence of the failnre of the coppftT-mines theite; the locality^ 
hoTvoviar, was atiH known by the name Mong Smaragditea : 
“ but,” adds he, '^thoy were alwa-ya of Httle value, and 
very small. They wiero "brittle, and of a chaageahle colour, 
hke the green feathora in the tails of peacocks, or on 
pigeons’ neohn^ shining more or leas according to the angle 
at which they were held; yet at the same time hill of veins 
and of Ecalas.” All which shows, aa before oipMnad, they 
were only cryafals cf transpareiat Ohrysocolla.^^ Ctompara 
the manner in wbieh Ben Mansur divides the Emerald 
into seven claBses, aocording to the colour: 1, The grass- 
gieen, of a heantiful clean colour like the little Worm often 
flflon in the grass. 2. The Basil-green. 3. The Lcai'-^een. 
4. The VerdigriB-greem 5. The Euphorhium-grccn. 6. 
The Myrtle-green. 7, The Soap-green. (This last Ecems 
to he the bad, pale, opaque quality resemhlmg ftoEen 
oil.) 

But, when FLtny Ig speaking for bimself, the cage is very 
different ^ the Smaragdua of !N"eTo's age most he restricted 
to the true Emerald, perhapg induding the Green Euhy. 
His remark, that ** such Emeralds as have a plain surges 
reflect objecta like a mirror,” is singularly corroct., and 
attests his accurate acquaintance with the peculiar pro¬ 
perties of the gem. Fotr a lurge flat Emorald, if held so as 
to reflect the light, will asgmna the ovacf appearance of 

* Corai'B tlm* this wiM cur Atnazon-iJtofle, ftmutlnd upon 

Eha spociAed eipaJiusaeUice cf tbe tumcr, it£ ^ pigoon'SHueok reUemeus 
U cjonticTerted by the alen reaDwkgd property of fUelbUity, a powf 
of Ita bcin^ tuoraly a form of oojprpBr-oridia, 
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being silverei^ s.t ihe baek: its greeu diisappeare Trlien itst 
plane ig brought to a- certam angle Tvith the incident ray i 
and it will seem exactly like a fragment of ^oltiag-glaea in 
tbs gome poeition. This Bingnlar change is not observable 
hv any other colonred Btonc!, Similai'ly Sen Mansur laya 
down that the distinction between the Emerald and the 
ether stcnefl reoembling it^ viz.^ the JagpoTj the Green 
Laal (Spinelh and. the Mina (Green Gloas), lies in the 
And again, " the first-eloBe atonot jSsi^cA', the clears, 
poiiehedT reflaota whatever ia hieM before it like poliahed 
Steel”* 

The hugs Smaragdi mentioned (rindeT reaerration) by 
Theophraatus, as standing in the Egyptian and Syrian 
templee, were made, it is possible, of piecea of Green 
Jasper, or of the Oriental AmaBon-stone (MiTHBAJt), art' 
fully Cemented together, or perhaps of glafie. Bnt the 
dimen aione of auch obelisks end oolumne mnat neverthelegg 
have been wondenhilly magnified by the reporters, Apion, 
in the reign of Tiberius^ had mentionjed a Celoaeue of 
Ssi'apia as then standing in the Labyrinth, and nine cubitE 
high, made ant of Smaiagflus. The Aletsandriana were 
OTer famona for their glasS'inEinnfaatnre^ so that such 
fignies, althongh thedr size b^ doubtleea been enormongly 
exaggeratejA may actually have been execmted in acnno 
vitreous compoaitioii, repieaented to the crednloua vieitoi 
aa the real Emomld. Such, in tmtb, waa the case witli 
the ^mong Sacro Catino of the Cathedral of Genoa (a patera 
14 inehes wide by 5 deep), traditioniilly believed to have been 
used by Chriat at the inatitntion of the Lord'a SuppeG, 
t Accoiding to Eraamns Stella. the Gcnoeae had a 

** The lustre ef the SnLsiald sven in tbo palool. speciiuieiu ia indeed 
au peculiar mh coiapletely to prevent ite ever being miatabaii for eny 
other sboue of tLa euniB Uni Borne old miaeoraliagiata bave aptly 
a>nipAred it to the sheen of the surface of olive-uil; for aSoisplD 
Mflihodna: Bmoraifdus viions nimnun dat luEien tsleaginiiiP-” 

(m) u 
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plansible story accounting to tho sceptical foisr for the pre- 
seuoe of u vessel of such: infeetiniftble cost upon the liumhle 
table where the PaEsover was celebiutai. It figured at the 
time among the banquetiug-plate of King Harodj and had 
been forwarded to Jorusalem, whither it was his intention 
to come from Galilee to keep the Feast: but the King 
hflTing, by Divine interposition, altbied Ma mind, his 
dinner-serrica was nnceremonioualj borrowed for their 
MaatePa use by the Disciples. Geener relates that a mo¬ 
nastery near Lyons stiJl (in ISC a) boasted of an opposition 
Emerald dish, according to them the only authentio one, 
but much amaller and far less fumed than the relic at 
Genoa. This celehrated diah had been assigned to the 
Bepublio at the capture of Csesarea in 1101, as an equiva' 
lent for a large sum of money due from the Gjoasadors. The 
State pawned it in 1310 for 1200 umroa of gold (3a,400^.), 
and retkimed ogam, a aatiafactoay evidence of their belief 
in the rciolity of the jufttmial as well as in its sanotity. It 
was a large paimt of a trs^usparent rich green eubetance, 
bolievei through flJl thcae ages to be a single Emerald of 
incalculable value, but which the investigating incredvdity 
cf the French, when masters of the oity, in. 1800, at length 
tested, and found to be merely glass.* Similftrly the noted 
Emerald, weighiug 29 pounds, of the Abhey Eicbenau, 
near Costanfi, the gift of Charlemagne, tumod out, says 
Easpe, when critically esamined in the last centiijy, a 
counterfeit of the same kind. Such also was, without doubt, 
the renowned “ Table cf Solcnion,” found by the Arab 
invaders in the Gothic treasury at Toledo, which Ehnacin 

* Agiifiolfl mentiPTiB, toaides foieae two, one "more than inabeE 
loDg'^lntlis alui]H] nf St. at Pmguis, uodafourtli sodio- 

wbat lai]giir at MogdebnT^g, iKft in the gold tower oontaMtis; tbs HnHt, 
tnulit^onally beliavEd to bo ibs handle of Otho I.^ei kni^ being 
pfc^fotatcd ae if fcr auo)i a put^oce. 
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de0CTil>e& 3i3 & table of cousideuible Eizc^ one single place 
of jaolid Emeialdj c&oi reled iJiree xo’w&of finfr pearlE, 
supported upon 365 feet of getna and massy gold, and esti¬ 
mated at the prioa of 500,000 aurei.'* 

If may, howoTer, be stated liste that the antiquo glaea 
Emeralds poesogs colour, lustro, sad. hardness in a degre* 
far superlcr to tbo modem pastes^ One found at Eome, 
whioh had been re-cut and set in a gold ring, eclipsed in 
beauty almost every stone of the kind ever seen by me: in 
fnot^ it ia a usual practice there amongst the. gem dealers, 
on obtaining a fine green paste, to get it out and faceted 
for a rmg'Stone, and as snob fo obtain an emorald'e price 
for it from tte umrary dilettante. The Cingaloae ainioiisly 
seek after tile thick bottoms of our wine-hO'ttlfls, out of 
’W'hicb they out very fine EmaraldB, wMcli they. dlgpo&c 
off muoh to their own profi-t, to the “etcambeat geutle- 
monsj^ exactly as G'aroiaa ah Horto, phydoian to the Vice¬ 
roy of Gkha, describes the Hmdoog at Balagate and Bisnagar 
as doing for the benefit of the Portijguese, three centuries 
ago. The Brighton Emeralds, so largely purchased hy 
visitors, are of similar odgiu: the broken bottles thrown 
piuposely into the sea by the lapidaries of the place are, 
through the' attrition of the ehingle, speedily converted 
into the form of natural pebbles, and latum a lucrative 
harvest to thfifee ingenious artists, -who truly “cow the 
sands," but not in vaiur 

* This Had fiaiiied part of Alailc'e Sonian epoila. mibacqumtly 
dlfltrlbuted between the capiiaja tba msi'wlyflmnffii GJotbie Vi tigihmifl 
of Xqmtaina and Sptdiir Procopius (B. i p. 34d} saj'S tbat tha 
FtauVi eagerly presBed the aiejpa of Nturbonue ia the heisef that the 
dty coniftined tlla royal- treagmefl oarriad off by Alaric flrom the £acV 
of Ttnm*., amoogrt whioh ware tho veesela of Soloiiinn mada out of 
Emeraldfl. Thoy had been depoEited, -with the othM japoile of (Jw 
Satuctuary of JeiUE&lem, by VtepaidMi hi bis newly bnht Tampla ci 
Ooocoid. 

na 
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IfenOi "wlio was oitremely sliortflJglited* (“ Kerani ootOi 
hebetesj mei flum a4 propa admota c<^ImiTleretJ’^ Yliny xi, 
S4), need to Tiew tka combats of glediatoi-s in the oreim 
through an £lmerald (enuftTiigdo' Hpeotabat), Thi& stone 
must boro been hollowed out at the back, and tliufl ItSiTe 
acted as a conaave lens in AseitiUng hia sight to distinguiah 
(doarlj what was going on ho far helow the imperial seah 
But this Tirtnb at the time wa& cert&inly agaribed to the 
mateiialf not to the form of the £itt>ne> for the looking vjwu 
an Emerald was hythe ancients oonsidered e^tretnely bene" 
fioial to the sight—a netiou that prevailed as earriy as the 
times of 'Ibeophiastua, who states that people wore 
Emeralds set in their rings for this very pnipesq,! Had 
it not been for this oonfosion of ideas^ the invention of 
speotaolesj at least for myopee, would have been anticipated 
by moi’e than a thousand years. Somo oammentatcrs (to 
begin with Marbodus) have ignorantly supposed that Nero 
employed a flat “ table " Emerald as a mirror to reflect thn. 
distant combat; snch writers could never themselves have 
snfifei'cd from ghortsi^tednoH, or they would have been 
well awave that to an eye so foimed the reffection of a dis- 
taut scene would be but obscurity doubly ohsourod. Bnt 
bad the Emerald been employed on these occasions merely 
OB a mirrorj Pliny would bave used thq ospression ‘^in 
Bmaragdoj^l not " smaragdo ” aimplvj which last can only 

" Any one that lias ex^natued the portnute cf tiiiw onipemr cm u 
*r fl Treil-pteearved medal will ei nruja digcover ftom the eatmotiltniuy 
size Bud tulnew of his eyea how veryahortfil^tod ho mimt have beon. 
Ctuiomly ouou^ht myof^am ia dn J nt Italy almost a disdnotive pscn- 
liarity of ftriatomtic birth. 

t Pliny adiJfi that gonwangiaverg were aocustomecl to tefraali their 
wearied eysa, affcar tlie erceBfiiTQ stianung' roquirod in their workj. 
by gazing for i^o miniiteB upon an Enaerald kept at imvici Got 
Ulat UsA. 

X Jen however giroa ^'in Ecmiagdo'^ m the true teadingj IhiB 
iudasd Mni'bodus must liAve found in hie own CDfiy of Pliny, for he 
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signify by tlio fcid of an Emerald.*’ The suppositicfn of 
the ooncave leiaa i& supported, by the pui^aling lemarlc; of 
Pliny & few linefi befotrej “they ara neruany concavoj bo aa 
to ooucentrafe the eight ” (nt Tisnm colligant). And So- 
lintis actually dfiacrihe& Mb gmaxagdi (is.) as both conveLi 
and ooncave in form ; aod the test, of their goodness: 
l^y be tranaparentj if when globose they colonr neigh- 
bonring objects by the lefleotion o£ their IruatTe^ or when 
concave image bach the faces of those locking into 
them.^* 

Epiphanina informa na that* even down to hig times (the 
oloae of the fourth contnry)* the name waa given 

*to a hmd of Emerald particnlarly austere and green in 
tintj transparent* and luatrona. Thia epithet arose from a 
discorviery attributed either to Nero Or Xiomitian* of a recipe 
for impToving the oolonr of the gem* by macerating it in 
oil Left standing in a copper vessel until it had imbibed 
aufficient verdigiia to turn it green. By others* this 

mshes N'erO nae liia Emerald a tfllmiltx In fact Borboi ii^HnplBiteil^ 
oveitihiows my espUnatlon ip tba iiy statlp^ t1^at ttie Emanidp 
tLoogh. cut BTisr ao thlu, wLli not allow diatant olijscbt to M aasu 
ttufcm^h it; whielip if & ee-tilea the iBadin^ of itaglh That a. gem 
gat in a ring cEin fiarrs for a KBinor appsius CroiUi an anoodcte related 
by Oamenmua of bia putron >tfairciiLi&n U. _ Ona Tiait af that Emperor 
to AatiabaiL the city had prsaoutod lum wibb a gold wip tilled with 
dueata. - ‘Whilst all whfb en^^oBoed in iDoking ooit uf the windioffa of 
‘ the reoapftLOQ-rDom at a grand ahow ei.bibited in the atreeb heluwp in 
honour of the oocb^Up tha Emperor dt^actedl by the reflexion in the 
gboDB of a ting npon his flager ”■ one of tha oomtitiB profiting by it to 
£lip unobBerred to the cup* still standing’ no ihe tatilej end halp himflelf 
tn a handlal of tt« oonteuta. 

One wonld oonoludo fKiiu theae eaLprBMBhjns tha'b the Eomans 
hbllowad out the twjfc of the Emctalii In order to giTe it luHixa* aa we 
know was their freciuisnt praotiee with the C^bnedo end the Gum- 
nancino. A very fine Prage, whioh may have p&BHed for the anpanor 
gem* thus treated, has oome under my notlfia i the iuta^lio is Earopa 
borne off on the Bull (Ehodea). 
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method, of tingitig tlia gtone imis attributed to aa anoient 
painter or gom-engra’veri tlie namoBaJco of tlie Emperor.'* 

This tradition doeervea nuotre attention than it has 
ohriained. An. opinion, has been recentlj advanced tiiat 
the New Granada Emerald, the finest of the spocieSj owes 
tho depth of its green to a Batoiation ‘ffifh animal matter 
derlTod from the oiganic romains that fill the limeatone- 
rook, its actual matrisn Minerals tinged by an admixture 
of chrome do not lose their colour when heated, wMch the 
Emerald dcea, a fact indica-ting a different Bomce for ita 
green than that generally received. To the support of this 
theory comee tho belief of the old Pemviana,, mentioned by 
Gar. do la Yega* that the Emerald riponad in its matrix ae 
the fruit does upon its tree; heing first colourless, and 
theu grad-uaUy turning green, assuuiing ite colour first at 
its corner that faces the rising sun. 

Tho Hindoos of every age have greatly admired the 
Emerald, especially when formed into a pean-dropt, pierced 
at the small end and wnm as a pendant in the ear. They 
also employ it much in bracelets; and many a glorious 
gem. of this species, os well ae of the Sapphire, have they 
remouselefisly sacrificed to the fashion by drilling a hole 
through its centre for the purpose of stringing it as a bead. 
One of the fineijt ever found was to he seen thus malti’eatcd 
upon the arm of Itunjeat Singh; and the largest and bluest 
Sapphire that has como under my own notice had been 

4 

* Ej the latdE GtmJib and Latina “ ” is uBei to dktiugmeh 

the tniQ Emerald: the dd term Siuaia^uaf from the uumber df 
(liffereiat spBcofie. it bad been ftpplicd tavliavin^ evidently bean abwidoiiei 
ua too indflfinite. iViimVittf must not howavar be eoafmnided with 
altrayg a eMLtnon stonje. That livery of the airEos, ewr th* 

must popuiw of tbfl Emit both witb CaeaK and cauoille, from Ifoto_in 

Jcrvenal-'fl time^ ^ho heaTB tbfi flOfiktriBiiDne, ‘^eveutum uHitfj qm 
colljgo pftutii’'—ilOTfii to Jugttdau, ttw appiopriatelv glvon ia tbe gem 
of 
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similaTly diftfiguned. Sncli gems, in order to be utilized iti 
i^uropeau je^welryT must be cut iti two, the only njeanE of 
getting rid of tlie unsiglitly perEsration i and ilniB one genu 
of impirallaljad magnitude is necessarily reduced into a pair 
of niBire oidinaxy dmiouftioiiH. Such haa been the Indian 
ouBtom from time immemortal, as appears from the deacrip- 
tion of Queen Fereine’fl nccltlaces, -thus poetically daseribed 
by Heliodorus {-dSth. ii. 30): “ Sc sayingf from a little 
poueh he wore under hia arm-pit, he itiofe out and allowed 
me an aatoni^ng lot of preoiona atones; for nougat 
them were Peaarls aa big as a email walnutj perfectly 
round, and of the most dav-aling ■whiteness; Smeralda 
litowiao aud Sapphirea; the former green lite a meadow 
in -the epringj but illuminated with a oci^tain oily luati'o; 
whilbst the latter mimiolied the coicnr of the aballow aea as 
it lies under the shadow of a preeipitona rock, when it is 
slightly ruffled by the breezst and casts a violet tinge upon 
the bo-ttom.^ Tavernier notices -that in his day every 
Hindoo who could afford it, wore in his ears a Euby or an 
Emoiald strung between two Pearls. So Oomposed appe&TB 
the triple ear-iirep seen iu the portraita of 'the SaBsanian 
queens, and which may supply another explanation of the 
disputed meaning of ■the Tp/yX^Tva, with which Homer, aa 
we have Been, adomg the ears of Juno^ 

Pliny, with his accnetomed happy broadly, thus con- 
deuBee the long rambling legend, narrated by HeTodotua 
concerning the moat renowned gem of all Metory :—“ The 
eatima-tion of preoioua atones had grown into so mighty 
a passion that Polyorates the Samian, tyrant of the ialea 
and coasts of Asia Minor, was persuaded that in the volun¬ 
tary loss of ft single gem would He a Hufi&cdont atonement 
for hia Own prosperity, which even he, the prosperofua one 
himself, own^ was too great to Iftst j and that, if he wiahed 
to balance accounts with the fickleness of Fortune, he 
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nonld swnply buy off her spite eufFaring; this sdii^lo grid; 
hedng fatigued with umntemipted happicue^, Puttiag out 
thci'efbie to sea, he threw in hia sigaet-ting; "but a fieh. of 
rei!naT]ca.hla BiEe^ bom for the royal tablOj snapped it up for 
food, in order to give the omeUi and restored it to ^the 
owner in hig kitohen, &om the hand of thatFoa'tune who 
was plotting his destmctijaii.” gAmasia, the wise Egyptian 
king, v^'ho had oonnselied this mode of aionenjon^ on hear¬ 
ing of this iast proof of the partinaoity of Polyoratee' good 
luofc, solemnly renounced his allianoei being persuaded 
that he would have moat signally to pay for all in the 
end ^ as the event eoen proved, for liaving Jallen into the 
hands of Ometes the Persian, he was impalodt 

Hwe can ho little doubt lihLs tale ofthe Pish and the 
Eing^is tmo; indeed, it is too incradible for a fiction. 
Pifih, especially the mackerel, greedily awallow uny glit¬ 
tering object dropped into the sea (a hit of tin being the 
boat bait for tlio latter)' and within jny own recollection, 
one when opened wae found to contain a wedding-ring. 

That this stone wais the true Emei'ald is evident from 
the enormous value attached to it. With the Greefca it 
long ooEtirLUed the established medium for the eignot of 
the prince. This may bo dednoed from Pliny’s words 
(siiviL 4) It is clear that in the timea cf Ismaniae 
oven the Emerald used to be enginved; This opinion i^ 
confirmed by an ordar of Alexander the Great, forbidding 
any other artist^ except Pyrgoteles, doubilcgg the most 
eminent in the profession, to engrare Ma portrait upon 
/Ais plui.” And again we may draw the ^ame conclusion 
from an anecdote Plutarch tells of Lnculltis (oap. iii.) to 
illustrate his dismteTefitednesa, Being sent hy Sulla on a 
miasion to King Btoloiny Lafhyrus, he not merely rafuaed 
all the splendid presante offered him, amounting in -valna 
to eighty tulenta (16,0001.), but even received of his table 
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allaiivaiice do mqro than 'waa Srbflolntely nccesaftT^ for bi^ 
mamteuaTiee; and when the E^ing attended him down to 
bis ship, ag be was abont to retrirn to Kome, and piesfied 
upon hi& acceptance a Tory preoione JOuaerald^ est in gold 
(for a Jring)t he declined this altiO until Ptolemy made him 
obsarTs it was engraved with Mg own i^ortrait^ wberenpoiit 
feaiTJQg hia refusal ahonld be conaidered a mark of petisonal 
ill-will (his mission haviBg been imsuoceEgful), he at last 
accepted, the ring aa a keepsake. 

This notice of royal Emeralds may be aptly eonclndei 
with an nnparallfllod epeoimen of Oi'lentcd caprice and 
estravaganeCH It is a finger-ring out out of a solid pieee 
of Emerald of remarkably pure qnality; with two Biaerald 
dropSj and luro collets set with rose Diamonda, 
borderg in Oriental mountinga; formerly bek 
Jehanghir^ son of Akbar, Emperor of Delhi, whose name 
is engraved on the ring. Diameter, x This 

ring wae pTceented by Shah Soojah to the East India 
Gompanjt atid, was pnrehaBed by the lato Lori Auckland, 
when Gtovemor-General of Indin- Now in the possessicn 
of the Hon. Mihb Eden. 

In Plinyh age, such was the estimation in which the 
Emeredd was held on accoisnt of its beauty and costlinees, 
that, “ by the common consent of mankind, the stone was 
spared, bei n gnot allowed to be engraTed.” He quotes, indeed, 
from some early Greet anther (izxvii^ S) a sfory to illna- 
trate the (profeteioual) vanity of the musician IsmeniaE, in 
Alexander's reign, who, having heard of a Smaragdug en¬ 
graved with an Amymone, on sale in Cyprus, at the price 
of Bii gold pieoeSi aent for it; and. when his agent, having 
by cha-ffaring reduced the price to four, brought back the 
ring and the surplus, pretended to take offence at the in¬ 
sult offered the gem^g dignify by this heatiog down of 
the pdeOh But the loealify, the age, and the comparatively 
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trifling coat of fte Etona, aH go to prove that notLlijg mom 
than a iPrasa le fcnere understood "bj tho terati. Smaragdoa, 
rimj'B first BtatoiiiDiitf indeed, is fully Ixirne out by tkoge 
rings that have oome down to ub intaot from Boman times, 
■whicb invariably present thair EmeraldB nniengraved and* 
for the mast part, in their nstive prifimatio form, witL but 
a slight polish given to the surface ; BHich, the Devon- 
shii'a Collection oontains no less than three ; indeed they 
are of pretty frequent DCtJUTrenoa^ But true Emoraldg, 
with really antique intagli npon rhem, are amongst the 
lamat of rare, and appear scarcely one of them refer¬ 
able to an earlier date tlian the luxurious age of Hadrian, 
although one of the most mmarkable of the Martens gems 
■(vaa an^JEfiMtscon ScarabeuB, its fnibject a obarioteer in a 
in front face, formed out of a poor but iminiB- 
tateable Emerald of tolerable magnitude. In fact* the 
beet esamples, both ibr quality of stone and the stylo of 
art, ojcamined by myself, presented, one* this Einperct’s 
head ; the other, that of his con&ort Sabina; a thii'd, the 
heads of both facing each other. It in cnrioua so large a 
proportion of the works in so rare a matorial should belong 
to thia prince's reign, Petrhapg kia lovo for Egj'ptian 
ideas, and long Eojonrn in that country, may have Btimu- 
lated the workings of the Zuhat* mines, the main source 
of the Supply. The transient revival of the Egyptian 
religion, due to his patronage, has also produced a miraole 
of the gljptic art, embodying one of its ideas: an intaglio 
head of the Solar Lion* the Alcscandrion Cneph, giving in 
its unpression a lion^s head standiog out in fuE relief, with 
gaping jawB full of life and fury; the stone, moreover, of 
the finest colour, purity, and lustre, and in itself of oon- 
eiderablo in.trinsie value (Foold, tko lafe). The Bevou- 
aMi-aParure also exhibits (Bandeau, hlo. 11) a large and 
beautiful Emerald cut into a Gorgon’s head in-high te'iief, 
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wKioh JiaH every mart af being au antique work: of fte 
B&me period: in fast, it is hardly possible to conceive a 
modem hand venturing to convert into a medium for art 
an omatnental stone bo co&ily ae this unuanally large and 
pnre example^ The haser 0pecim6ii& froan lihe £!nbara 
mines—cloudy, full of fla-ws, almost opaque, apllj com¬ 
pared hy Ben Mansur to green soap—"were in high favGoir 
for amulets. Pliny quotes lie impudent pa'otenee of tho 
Magi, " made in contempt and ridienla of mflnMnd,” that 
Emeralds engraved vrith figures of eagles or heetloe pos¬ 
sessed mighty virtues in oonciliating the favour of princes, 
find in averting tempeata. One of the moat eingulax of 
theefi amulets (formerly aiaongst the Fraun G-ercfl) dis¬ 
played EL head of Jupiter Tvi^dn a coiled seiper^ roBting 
upon a crocodile, sunounded by emhlema of the^planets; 
and hearing muck analogy to those AlexHndrmn medniB of 
Antoninus Pius^ the devices on v'hich are supposed to in¬ 
dicate the commenjcement of a Sothiao Period,^ The BEflne 
Cabinet also posacseed a Qnoetio Icigend of several linea 
uponiia similM materiaL 

Wonderful fipeoimens oi the still and ingenuity of the 
Mexican lapidary 'were the finoous Five Bmeralds, the wed¬ 
ding present of GortSE to his bride in ld2£i. “The first 
waa in the form of A rose, the second in that of a horn, the 
third like a fiah with eyea of gold, the fourth welb like a 
little bell with a fine Pearl fur the tongue, and on the rim 
was the inscription in Spanish, '* Blessed ia he who created 
thee/ The fifth, whioh vras the most valuable, was a 
small oup with a fiiot of gold, and with four Httla chains of 
the same metal attached to a lajge Pearl as a huttom The 
edge of the eup was of gold, on which was engraved the 
Latin sentence—' inter natoe mulierum non simienit major/ “ 

* That ia the opening of the "Great Year,” and the epoch of the 
re^nanaHoa of ail things- 
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(Gflma-ra^ Oliron. 1S4.) For tTts of tJiese geuoB Bome 
Genoese mordiautB at Soville had offered Cortez 40,000 
dnoata. The queau of CiiftrleB V. had pieTiOTiisly intimated 
her desire of aciquiring some of thefie precionB cnrio^ti.es : 
and the disappointment she experienced:, through the pre- 
ferenoG shown hy the adventurer foi' his brido, made her 
his enemy for liiOf the eShote of which she did not fail to 
mata him e:speri6nce on aubsequeot oocaaioniSr* Another 
mongtor Emerald waa that accompanying -the third letter 
of Cortez to the Einperor* in May, 152£; it wae of fiTift 
quality, four-^idod, and tapering to a point liho a- pyramid, 
&a kige aa the palm of the hand at the bos*. 

The largest Pa-uiaatt Emerald obtained at the Conquest 
was the one that fell into Pharro^a hands on hie first 
entrancB into the prO'vinoe of Coaque, the region of tho 
“ Esmornldas.” A large mambei of those made prme of 
on the same occasion were smsahed by the soldiers with 
hamuoere, the. test of the true Emerald being its infrangi- 
biLfy according to their chaplain, Beginaldo do PediansaH 
The Emeralds not supporting this test woa-o oonsideTed 
mere paates, and reckoned valueless; and oonecquently were 
collected without diffionlly far himsolf by the astute and 
more knowing friaTn 

Pedro ffAragona, an early Yiceroy of Peru, dedicated 
to Out Lady of Loretto a mass of quartz studded with 
mimerous oryatats of the finest-oolouied Emeralds, Bome 
an inch in diameter (-02^ m*) So says Cairo, who had 
examined it. 

GaroilEissc da la Yoga relates that the chief deiiywor- 
shipped in the ciiy of Manta (Peru) was an Emerald nearly 

“ The wTicJfl Bfct -ms Inst in hu dupwiisck uppn the diflaEtrexLg 
aaipeditkni Algier? in iMl, wbinh mctdo th* misfortune I^U 

naoie licftrily upon Gertesi tban on any one else begidea. the smpBror." 
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as large ae aaoatricli-egg. Tie priesta aealorasly inculcated 
upon her ■vnoffthiprpara lihe belief tbat tte most acceptable 
ofiferingg to tbia goddess, Eamsralda, Trqre ti&T own cbsl- 
dran. in tlis shape of minor Emeralds : whcTeof they thucm" 
seivog took good care. TJpoii the conquastj these cliUdren 
fell a priBe to AlvaTado and to Vega, tlio liietomn.’s patron ; 
tvIlo in tViia ease oige, like the foUeveig of Cortes with 
their MeiicaiL spoile, destroyed xnanj splendid Emeralds 
by subjeoting theia to the teet of the hammer^ &e GarcilaesiO 
reooids. But the Great Mother disappeared for ever; 
neitliei could any of hex devotees bb brought^ cither by 
threats or promisee^ to disclose her hiding-placa- 

These wondrous Peruvian mines have long sinco ceasod to 
be productive; of late years the ohief supply h^a been 
diawnfrom the Mxmo mine, near Santa de Bogota, in New 
Granada. These workings used to be let by the Ecpublio 
for a term, at the rate of BOOOL per year; hut at the last 
anctiou there were no bidders for the lease. But a person 
of great esperienoe asaures me that the true cause of the 
failure in the prodnotion of' all perecious stones, inoludiog 
Piaraonds, in South Amorica, is not so much the exhaustion 
of the m'inBB as the diverfliou of capital and laboiu; to the 
more profitable gold-fi^elds. 

The generic name Smaragdnfl 10 undoubtedly the Greet 
form of the Persian “Samarrud” or ^‘'Zmeroud,” it being 
the invariable rule that all the productions of the East 
ratained amongst the anoienta thoLr Oriental uamc&j more 
or less modified (in order to give them a Greek significance) 
aocording to the greater or lass degree of harshneae in Uiear 
original forms. In this way we have '* Margarita ” from 

Merwerid,” “Hyacinthus" from “ Jacut” and “Saxdius”' 
from *'■ Sered,” and, more cuiieualy, “ Ahnae ” appearing 
as Adamas,” with the implied idea of invinoibilityj ao- 
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ctjrdtBg tjo tits same law ttiat converted Alf^" mto 
“ EIej>bas,” “ the "big etag/’ and Septagsn " Into Pait- 
taoufl " the big jay.’' * 

EmeraldB weiifi employed in prefenanM to all other gemB 
by the^PeiBiatia for stdonuiig thofse jewelled gobletB which 
owed their oTJgiti to thoir lusnirifliifl pomp. Even Theo- 
phrastos (35) defiorihes theca. (inQlnding pexhaps the Tin- 
qaode) as the gems used for the A(^ioj!(iAliyTa, aad ooUeeted 
by horsemen in the dcEerts; which Plinyj gomg a little 
more into dotailsj informs us were the Baotiian sort 
Suob a mode of omamentatiDn waa long hept up in Pea'Bia. 
Ben Edjansur saye, Bovei'al hits o£ Emerald united together 
upon one surface, by moauB of wiua, are called Astarn” 
This foim of ertravagance flourished anjongat the Eomans: 
Pliny indignantly eKclaiiOQa, '‘We cups out ofEme^ 
raids,'’ L s., the fitones were connected together into a con- 
tinuoua whole by means of a gold Bteleton frame, lihe the 
Byeantine imitatiouB of the Eame in translncont enamel j 
and Maiidal tiilliB of a Bingle cup rohhiiig many a finger 
of ita wonted decoratiLHi (xiv. 103);—^ 

‘'Gamimtum ScTthicia ut lucoiiE igtilbQe aiirnai 
A^KpiOD, djgiloa uxult caU3;.r' 

Hence the tradition, mentioned by Prooopina^ that Solo¬ 
mon's Eicred Teeuelfl ware of this obaiuoter, which in its 
turn ga-ve biith to the ifigond of the Sacro C^tiiio, 

What was the true nature of such " Prasini ” vases may be 
guessed from Dumejrafln’s deacription of one doaocnding 
from Eomau times siud preserved in tho Ti-easury of Saint 
Henys: Une autre gondole (aut scopiuiwi) do dyeolife, 
trAfi esquiae, oouleur da vend de mer^ le plied et la bordure 

* Lnny Ohaidin aptly nliBErTed^'' It h natural iLibt, Uih East 
bein^ (he mluo ur eomree of tbe praciDua atuaea, ihgir uaaiee Uheirlse 
ibc'uU have cwaa &pci 
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gomiB et enricliia de Baphire^ grfoata^ prismea d'eaxifil' 
raudi^Sj et de soiiante et dix porl&a oiientalea. Cetta pi^ce 
est gtandement estim^a par oeiis qm ae connoiaaeDt en 
pierrea. HUJa fut jadis engageo poj le roj Lcnia la Groe 
(llOS-1137) et d&flengag^a de aon consentement par TAblj^ 
Suger, qnl gn payst 60 maxea d'fli'gant, grande somma poor 
CBS temps-lftr Ella a est^a f&ite on du moins garcde par 
Sainct Eloy, coTume le meamfi Sugier aeaettre an li'vra da 
aea gestes:—^ Quod vas (dit iL, paflant de catte gDndole) tam 
pro pretiosa lapidis qnalitate^ qnaui integra aui quantitate, 
mirifiiCinM, inclnaorio Saneti Eligii opera constat eeae or- 
natnm; quod onmiunL artifijenm jndieio pToiiosie&irttUtti 
asstiraatur.' “ 

The eiiatenoB of thia gcndde, ab 17611 aa the Vianna 
patera (iiijaBmiTi), if reallj- in sbone, esplainfl v^hat Pliny 
means “by his Ghiyaoprasua, “ more near gold in tint than 
the Topaains/^ auffioiently large to permit boaf- 

sihaped vessels, to be cut DUt of it. Again^ I have seen 
vaaes^ by no means minufa^ brought from China carved in 
a green translucent material, of the eicaot shade of the 
Peridot, the true nature of ’?7hich is still a question amongst 
mineralogists, flome auppoaing it to be a variety of Fel- 
■apar, others the true ChTysepraae. 

Treatiaeg i^ere extant in Pliny^s time (75), ahewiug how 
felge Emeralds might be made by staming roet-crystal, as 
well as other gems—a fraud, ■which he terms the most 
Incrativo in the "wotrld. This waa probably done by plnng- 
ing -the heated crystal into yordigris dissolved in tmpen- 
tina, according to tho modem plan to be described under 
Jbiboco. The crystal beomnee full of minute cradcs, in'to 
whioh the colouring fluid iusinuates itself, and tinges the 
entire^ Bubstonoe. The great ai-t is ao to regulata the ope- 
ration that these -crackB do not become too conspuniouB 
upon the suifajce. Upon this point Senet^ has the follow- 
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ing (mrioqa passage (Ep. SO, 33);—Tke Eame Deiiaocritua 
diacoTeted tie mothod of softening ivcoy; and hoiv a 
p^lsbk bf toeans of boHmg can be transfarmed into an 
Emerald, by wliich eama procesa (coctum) artiboial gams 
Dontinue to be Btained at present.” Tiis looks like an 
alluHion to the staining of crystal, “ calcnlna ” being uanaUy 
applied to a TPhite quarts pebble, such as Pliny noticas as 
ingradienta in glass-making, 

De Boot (IL 53) runs up a long li&E of the virtoes of the 
Eaierald, as then firmly believed in by eveoyhody, Mnteelf 
included—Worn in ft ting itvrfts a sure pfreservativo against 
epilepsy (ag Marhodns also teaches upon tlie ftUtLorily of 
Aristotle), cured dyeonteiy, and pxeeerved the chastity 
of the vreftret, or els* betrayed and punished ita violation 
by immediately dying into piecea* The imperial phyei- 
ciau gives a recipe for preparing the " Tinctiira Smai^gdi ” 
—ft most efficacious medidno in dysentery, epilepsy, 
infclignant fevers; " Pound the EmeriJd in an iron mortaJ^ 
gift the powder tluough muslin, then cover it with 
KJ-ijite (sal vclatilo); the spirit must- be distilled off, loavbig 
the powder of a gi'sy colom’, but whidh will communi¬ 
cate that of the emeorald to spirits of wine.’' 

The value of this stone in the middle ages wua enormcois. 
Frftn. Maria, prince of Urbiuo, paid 113 gold pieces 
Oriental Emerald weighing no more than two carats. 
Cellini puls it at 400 gold acudi the carat, or at four timas 

* ** A^iieola, fli perideas cntem taugat jUnj^ qoi attain ToneKUtn 
eici'^t diHrarnpi eilaUmaft. Id bl in quarts aotu lagitinaoral illegittmo 
omitingftt, ■neMMQ ettrel mo-tuin vel halitum pHmtnRlom in SiiiRm|aum 
aifii metaplyafta ftcuita^ illi insicleftt alxqua, qu® n»iu mtioae 
invflfttijfttTi paaait.” Enieiw etdis "Jam rnra apnd osimfia mngtet Iftpidem 
hnnc rfemni yEneienrum Iffipatjentiepa eae. Ut etiftja Albartn? LUe 
Itiflnug BeaevoniBe nmi dlibitarit r^I Hungwiffi com UHJrft Knn ha- 
b«oti SiiLaragdmai quutn id ajiDnlc porlubftt iq tree divTitaam fVLi»Q 
portra.'' . 
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Mb estiiaation of th^Diamond. LiiiBchotfl,THiE, In bia ‘ Ttset 
Jndise OrientaliB*’ makes it Tvortli onS’SeTanth moTO tjjan 
the latter Gtone» But fifty ya&rg later De Boot considers 
thatj D’?ring to tho vast iuflin of the Beniyiftn klndt its 
then value could only feirly "be nackoned as cue fourth of 
that of the Diamond^ thus eiaotly reyareirig CeHmi^s rule. 
But now again CeUini’s valuation has suddenly been re- 
estahli&hed through the total cessatioEi of the supply foom 
Ameritsa, and a perfect Emerald commands the highest 
piioe of all preeioua stones in the Loudon market. Be 
Laet cites from the notea of “ a very eminent jeweller’' of 
the preceding century that in 1540 the Einemld (iJie 
oriental) was in as much csteBin amongst the nohility as 
the Diamond itself; also that the largest that had over 
come to the knowledge of the writer waa of 25 carats 
weight; adding that this poiTticular stone was ia 1570 
/veined at 20,000 orowus; which was raerely one-third of 
what it would have fetched at the first-named date. 

The ToTurmaline^ notwithstanding the general opinion as 
to its very recent introduction into Europe^ had been long 
known in Do Loot's times. He describes it as the Bmailian 
Emerald, of a dark-green shade as if stained wi th soot^ and, 
disagreeahle to the eye. The crystals were cylindrioa]^ 
(priejiaatical with three equal sides, sometimes ttriated 
as if done ai-tiflcially. A mine of it had then lately been 
disoovered at Santo Spirifo, the ownership of -fthieh the 
Jesui^ were claiming. In the previous generation theue 
stones had been cut and worn like the precious Emerald^ 
tievei^owover, being priced higher than Ganieta; but by 
that time they bed gene entirely out of feshicoi. 
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JEWEUIY OF THE AHCTE^yTS- 

0» the roost anoioiitgoldBiiiiili’a-woTt onrecoxA naaJ&t&r- 
pieco of ike Olympian iiho necHaoB i^edding-gift 

of Yenufl to Harmonia^ the Kaystio Nonn’ug hag left penned 
the following elaborate deacription {IHonys. v* 17S) 

^ With cnEmiflp Jjftiiii the gtd 11 nedcLftoe wmnght 
And to a aeiipant'E Amu hla labour bton^t; 

Ltt fitll relief, eiabMwd in liyidg' gold, 

Har double hEad bh amphiabsna rdled, 

Aud ajrtlrtiog vetieni £:i(lm cacil twoibld jaw 
Sccmod eithar t,'Ay her tortuauH fultla to draw- 
Whilst heftd with hdiitd aye striyii^ to conjoin 
Slio withofl ill many a coil her body's starry twiiiB r 
Thtifl like the twoMd neck, encircling tound, 

Its TraTf back the artful ccUar wownd. 

Horrcoit with sottlea WM seen Hieli Kparoto rniake 
Down to Iho uftTel; tJuaco hut one they maku e 
F or at the hinge, sa cwed lbs Emitli divine. 

In one Lu|o ling IS tiad the weighty spiiis, 

So glMKJing fiddawaya with wch cjuiTaiiog heCwi 
Shesceuis to vomit oxib her husea ditCEtd, 

But whe(f e Each mouth begins and wheia enoh endt 
Modelled in gold erect an eaglo BtimdB: 

Aa cleaving tha wide heaven himeelf he diawB 
Frnci one the compaaa of the dragon-jawa : 

On vinionfl/nHiT, ccmplcuDue on high, 

“With wingi qntuJnipla doth he aKHUit the eky; 

On cm a. Jafiptr gieniiafl with wangs bright, 

On pJiB a Sicouatone of a lUfitchlcss whita— 

The lem tliat wanee whcoe'er tho hatiifid queer- 
Wjth wHBtiiig' orb above tho hsavena is eeCai. 
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Bot wasits Eta] wheoe'er ilSifi Mboa rfmatflij 
PoniE ftom liet Lorn tlu liqTlid ailTeiy ilciod— 

Wliilst ihs p&le ijoda&M from the anUj hsr eire, 

D/awia In Mto mUk'tba aelf-li^tten flie— 

Oaitfl from tlie iAird the dawTH'llka Psflli ifg rays 
TMiow oiftirn the Red boillag EmigE aJl&ja; 

Whilat on tho fourfJs^ of ronnd B 4 vd Ibosay 
An IMiim A^t6 i^oiuce iia lustra 
Set whsra ths vipsir-liis&ds toj^MLer bend 
SiUl wide their jawia the gaping months extend, 

As thongh with mvenlng fanga they eager ettovo, 

Oanght in the mtdat;^ io eeiaa the hiid cf Jo7*l 
F rom eltiber head, set ’noaih each thieat'unng brnw> 

Their lamp-like dame Beme-hnnung Rubier thTOW.— 
Mimicked iivTarioue stenea there tw«ui ^teode 
O'er which its Ime the aeis^reen Einttald khadit 
Which jemed tn a Oryatal in cne common honLE 
Pictnrea the darkening hriuE^ the wafe-tDaoed, hnhhly, feam, 
“WTOught m ita fhoe diapnrt in golden Bheen 
The oea^butu dnCkE that rove the depths manDB; 

’Where maaiy a plougber ef the Twetsjy way* 

The bnimdlal dolphin mta the topmost tpray, 

Asd in the uddst where hie eompAiiions ndl 
With life-like froliio naxTee Ida lashiEig' taiL 
There tw of birds the pArti-ooloared olwir 
With Bapplni winga in eemblance strike the -ear, 
gnoh wee the gift whose enrions art ontviod 
Its gold and gams in fdl their prlcelefls pride, 

That Cythereie^ the yenmg bride tn deck, 

Midst the glad lites cluap^ rouM liar iTirghi neek." 

Thin picture is not a mgra figment of tli'e post'e fancy, 
"but parapluafle of somo ncoounf^ ihetL extent^ of a, celc' 
"bnated relic thaf was preserved fiu' down into bistedio 
tbneSh As the fatal- bribe of EripTiyle it had bEan dedicatad 
at Delphi by the awenger* Alcmnaon; and we have already 
aeen bow ita fkioe and ’beauty aaved it fieim the nnelting-pgt 
to which the neosaaty of the Thociim chieia oonfligned all 
the other donaria of prerious ages* [hVom the pcBaeasian of 
the lyranf H wife it doubtless passed undflmBgied into the 
oonq^ueror^s hands, and was, a& the nature of the case 

r 2 
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ilflTnflTn^a, restored to its origiBal shrine. The anthenticitj 
of the details in Nonuus appear from seTeral considerations. 
Firstly, from his minuteness in this particular point, whilst 
he passes over all the other components of the bridal 
trouMeau in the most vague and oursoiy terms. Secondly, 
from the very oonfusedness of his account, for ho is 
evidently putting into verse a teohnioal and detailed de¬ 
scription the terms of which he was himself far frrom com¬ 
prehending. Again, the entire character of the jewel, 
minutely correct if regarded as an archaic work, is totally 
diverse frrom that of the decorative art of the Lower Empire, 
and such as no poet of those times oould possibly have 
devised by his unassisted imagination. Its whole design 
is Assyrian, for by extracting the sense of the flowery and 
intricate verses above cited, we discover its form to have 
been a torques, shaped like a double-headed serpent (pre¬ 
cisely that seen on the neck of Darius in the Pompeian 
mosaic): the centre-ornament was an eagle having four 
wings, adjuncts unknown to Greek art, but typical of 
Assyrian—it was the Babylonian lynx, the Hebrew Cherub 
—each wing set with a different gem; a Jasper, a If oonstono, 
an Indian Agate, a Pearl: having also a pendant composed 
of an Emerald and a Crystal surrounded by a framework of 
fishes and birds: the eyes of the serpents were of Lychnis, 
i A Spinels. The choice of these gems attests again the 
antiquity of .the work; the Agate and Jasper ranking with 
the Pearl and the Ruby. A poet cf the fourth century 
would have thought scorn of those then so vulgar gems, 
and would, like one of our day, have substituted for them 
the Diamond and the Opal, especially in the reputed 
handiwork of a god. 

All the magnificent works in which the artist-goldsmiths 
of Asia, Greece, and Borne displayed their wondrous taste 
and skill, have utterly perished. Of their magnificence 
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TVS can fctrm bnt an innd9i][natei idea from tte deecrtiptiona 
of hiattiry, bnt of their eioellencft in point of ait the par^ 
aonal deoomtionai though of email intrinsao value^ yielded 
to modem reaearch by the Gieok and Etroscan tombs anfflce 
to give ns an example* The sole relic that has escaped 
the barbarian despoiler of the la-viah splendoiaT of Imperial 
Rome is the Fatke de Eonnes, already deseribad 
There existj howevoTt three moiinineiite Trhich exhibit 
the Eoman art, though in its most degraded statO] and as 
praotifled by fcieign, eemi'barbarian. craftsmen; and these, 
both for their rarity and their histctrical intorest, are ‘ffell 
deaerring of a paTtioular description. They therefore shflU 
be taken in chronological order. 


mSFA^^O-GOTEIO OEOWNS. 

In the year some labonrers employed in bringing 

under cultiTatiiOii the site of a deserted cemetery at Enente 
di Gbietraaaar, two leagues 6iom Toledo^ came upon a 
bnried treasure oongisiting of eight crowns and ocroneitg in 
gold adorned with gema* the intrinsic valuo of whioh is 
cadculated at 2000i. The whole troasuro^trove qnictij 
found its way to Eaiig, where it was without any noodless 
delay (or lefexence to ignorant.. Trmte&i) aotnred ■ by the 
proper authoritiefl for the Mus^e de Clnnyt of which it 
now forms the most intereating feature, beipg mganioualy 
displayed to public inspection within a glass case, accessible 
on evory side. 

Of those the most important is the crown of Eing Hecos- 
winthus 653), a broad circle of fine gold, eight inches 
in Hjiamoter, set with thirty tineomtiaoiily large Pewda, 
altetmaiing with as many fine Sapphir&e. This band is 
edged with a border above and below, fillod with a rnnniog 
pattern of Greek croases of red pastes in gold- 
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FrcJm twenty-four little chaina hang these letters of gold 

encrusted with pastes like the borders, 

J 

+ BECE8VINTHVS KEX OFFEBET. 

From the letters again are suspended twenty-four pende- 
loqua in gold, and five Pearls, which support twenty-four 
pear-shaped Sapphires, forming a fringe all round the 
circumference. Lowest of all comes a very magnificent 
Latin oross of truly elegant design, four inches long, set 
with eight enormous Pearls * and six eq^ually splendid 
Sapphires, and having three pendants from the arms and 
foot out out of square pastes. In this crose the gems are set 
hjour; the back of their collets being filled in with a rose-' 
ornament in filigree. The settings themselves are ex¬ 
quisite, the claws holding the stones being fleur-de-lys. 
This cross is the finest example in existence of ancient 
goldsmith*8 work. 

Tho second crown, supposed to have boon his queen’s, 
is set with Emeralds, Sapphires, Opals, largo Pearls (fifty- 
four in number), and has a fringe like the first, but of 
crystals f and pastes. It has a pendent cross also set with 
Sapphires, but which is quite plain in form and of small 
intrinsic value. 

The others are much simpler, and embellished with but 
few and inferior stones; they were tho coronets of con¬ 
temporary counts and barons. Three of these coronets 
present a novelty in* make; an open grating with gems set 
at each intersection of the bars; from each hangs a fiat 

* The Peatla are as big as ordinary cheiries, the Sapphires of the 
best colour, those in the middle row as large as pigeons* eggs, all 
cobocibiu, the centre one very protuberant 

t t strongly suspoct from their shape that some of time “orystals " 
are in reality rough diamoods: that stone could hardly hare been 
omitted from this assemblage of all that was most pzecioas amongst 
the spoils of Borne. - . 
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orofis paU4s je-weUedj one of them baling Sonnicft'e vcrti-?* 
inscTiptiotid The remainiiig three are much lighteTj and 
are simply omamented isith. arcadea in work in the. 

oommetL Byzantine etylftr The Hmall diameter of the last, 
aia: ehowa that they -were not designed to he worn, but 
merely for TotiTa offeritigis. The two pi'incipal crownSj 
howevoTj op<j'a with hingeoj and the quaen^a has a row of 
linga along the edge eTidently serving for the adjuatment 
of a lining. AH have gold ccains proceeding from a centre 
or hook for Bnapenaion. In tile hinges crown this centre is 
artistically cut out of a large crystal into ihe pattern, of 
a ByEantina capital, ahont one inch deep and somewhat 
■wider aerosg the top; aroircid this again spread gold 
aoauthug-leaves Bupporting small pendants. Tho chahis 
depending from it are stout flat alcomid-shaped pieces of 
pierced work. 

It is enrious to ohsoive in some cases bits of mother-O’’- 
pearl * sot amongat vaJuahLe stones^ and square pastes 
now ooLourlcas aide by side with the richest: perhaps they 
■weia passed oflf upon the Groihio prince for real Opals by 
the court-jeweller of the day. ft IS very singular that 
neither the Kuhy nor the Almatidine ehould appear at all; 
the whole epecicH (Carbwiculiit) miiat liave been purposely 
lefft out for some mystic reason, probably as being regarded 
of too a dynj* 

Most interestiugT ^ explains the desfiuatiou of the 
treasniOj is a large Greek cross bearing the iusciiption on 
both sides— 


INDNl 

NOM 

JNE 

OFFERET SONNICA 
SOIE 


MARtE 

ms 

ORBA 

C£5. 


* Wblch WM Tegjardsd pTOCicilH, only wocaid io tl»e Botual paSrh 

dunng tbfi aufiocedini ageSr In Elsnjy Ulia. lut cf camel, abo-Te 
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wMch records its dedication by Sonnica it^ the church of 
S. MaTia.in Sorbaooia, in the grove of Borb-applea,” sup- 
•poBed to be the present S. Maria de Abaxo placed at the 
foot of the hill on which stands the city of Toledo • 

Tt may be remarked here that the Visigoths had enjoyed 
** the first pick ” of the plunder of the dismembered empire. 
The nuptial gift which, according to the custom of his 
nation, was offered to Placidia by Adolphus (Alaric’s 
brother and successor) consisted of the rare and magnificent 
spoils of her country, fruits of the reoent^ sack of Borne. 
“ Fifty beautiful youths in silken robes carried a large 
basin in each hand, and one of those basins was filled with 
pieces of gold, the other with precious, nay, rather with 
pricel^, stones.** So says Olympiodorus, her oontemporary, 
who, from his mode of expression, seems to have assisted 
at the ceremony. * 


CROWN OF CEARLEUAGNE, 

GHARLCMAO^^^ was crowned Emperor of the West by Pope 
Leo on Christmas-day, aj>. 800, in the Church of St. 
Peter’s, Rome. His crown may therefore have been made 
in that city for the occasion; certainly its ornamentation 
has more of the Byzantine than the Frankish style. It is 
octagonal, formed by eight plaques of gold with round 
tops, which thus make a scalloped border to its upper part. 
Each alternate plaque bears the figure of a saint in enameL 
I'he front plaque is set with large stones en cahochon 

quoted. “ ookilles ** figure ooiupioucnulj ainooget items of actual inlzii}- 
sio tbIuo : and disks of the subatanee embellish in oompaoj with the 
gems the surface of Theodoliuda's crown. 

* HL Lasbejne has published a Ml description in dfo. of these ^ 
crowns illuatiated with fioosunilee the actual size in chromo-litho^apb. 
These plates are the most euocessM ^ocimens of the new process 
known to me, the gems Rowing out os if actually before the eye. 
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(9&pfp]iirBB?)j utJisrs cmt sgiiona after tlie £eiEhioii of 
table-diamonde (EmeraJda, at Beiyla?). Above all xiaea a 
Grroek cross, alao aet Triih IjiXge atones: gems of leea im¬ 
portance are equally inteiaperBed upon tbo otter plaques. 
From the oroas springs an arch like a flying biittresa which 
gives stability to the entiTe fabric. Fredeiio Barbarossa, 
in the year4166, canonized Charlcmagnej and took advan¬ 
tage of the ooO&sion (even if he did not create it express! j)t 
like a tme Teuton, to dcipoil his ecpnlcihre cf the crown, 
besides the ecaormons mass of treasure, infinitely magni¬ 
fied by ti-aditioji, there deposited—the golden, throne, the 
two shields of gold, dtc. Since fhat timo the relie was 
used at the coronation of thg eucceeding German, emperors, 
and the Elector Palatine had the onsfody of it eaj q^iaio. 
The Austrian Erantha, as the last in. the Imperial serias, 
had possession of tire crown, and. feek good care to retain 
it; it now rests in the Imperial Library of ViennSj a more 
meimmsnt of antiquity* 

OEOWIf OF EUNO-AMY. 

Tsus memorial cf the first establiahment of Hungarian 
nationality has ever been regarded with soperetitioue 
veneration, by every true Magyar, and authenticated every 
ooronatio'n of the kinga of that country until the shameful 
overthrow of its liberties and oonatitution in our own 
times.* It is, in truth, a most venerable relic of the 
regular Bysantine axtj and is formed by a broad flat hand 
erf fine gold, whence springis an arch, supporting a orosa. 
It was sent in the year 1073 by the Emperor Michael 
Ducss to the fiiet Luke of Hungary, or, as he is 

' strangoly (though with Etriot historical accuracy) styled 

* When It dieappeered, &;id its liidine^plaM TemstM kwwn cmly ta 
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in the enamel portrait of himy upon a plaque rising above 
the top of the circlet, “Geabitrae, king of the Turks” * 
Next to tbi« comes the portrait of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, then one of Ducas himself; the fourth, and largest 
enamel, represents the Saviour enthroned exactly as he 
is figured upon the beeants of that period. These four 
portraits are set at the springing of the arches which 
clcse the top of the crown: on the front of the band 
itself are placed four smaller enamels of the angels Michael 
and Gabriel, St. George and St Demetrius. 

Over the medallion of Christ is placed a large heart- 
shaped Amethyst, below it an enormous rough Sapphire ; 
four more large Sapphires are set at equal distances on the 
band, all but one being unpolished. The edges of the 
cirolet are bordered with a row of Pearls set dbse together. 
The large Sapphire at the back is surrounded by four 
green stones, cut oblong; but their exact species has not 
been ascertained. In the deed by which Queen Eliza¬ 
beth of Hungary pledged this crown to the Emperor 
Frederic IV., the stones are enumerated as being 53 
Sapphires, 60 Bubies, one Emerald, and 320 Pearls. It is 
singular that the four green stones at the back are not 
entered in this list; perhaps they were known at the time 
to be only prases, and therefore not reckoned amongst the 
other stones of value. 

.It will be remarked &om the foregoing details that, 
althou^ the Byzantine jewellers had still at their com¬ 
mand abundance of Sapphires and of the finest quality, 
the true Emerald had become very scarce. Yet, late 
imder the Lower Empire, it was still profusely employed 
in the decoration of the imperial vestments, although ever 
accounted as next in value to the Diamond. Claudian 

• They were a colony from the Turks originally seated beyond the 
Dou- 
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ennHiBratcia amongflt tiie tra^Eniree l&ft by Theodosiua, under 
the gnardiansbjp of Btilicho— 

^ Sidcnl^ tiblamydes cia^ula bacfds 
A^cra, geEQUifit[isq.'T]& togsia, Tirldeeq[UQ n&eiragdifi 
LoiiCM, ^lJ£asq[ne LybcintMa.'^ 

^idoxiuui uiiiunea ncii with pTirpld fbltl, 

Bolts iTDsoad wiib pearls'^ toIhs sti^ ^nd gold. 

And brw^ls,teft ahinl ng gieeil witii emtiialdB trigit. 

And. hfllniota rich ^th piociaUs sapplur^ 

Ilk illiiatratioii of tlie last lmo^ it umy be Temarked that 
his predecofiaor Confitantine oftien figurca upon bia copper 
comi^ in a helmet studded with genna act close togeidier* 
This jewelled, helm was the ori^ii of the urown imperial 
in He pioaent foim; the gradual tranEitlaiL from the defen¬ 
sive to the decorative lifind.-OoTermg being easily traced 
upon the aeries deaGending of the Bysantnie aoHdi. As to 
the cseagR to which thig department of liiiTiiy, like all the 
regtt had been pnghod by ths liomans of more opnlent 
timesj & eiiogle anecdoto of Pliny’ft will be a Bnffioient ex¬ 
ample (ixr 56) 

I have myself seen Ijollia Paulina (once the wifs of 
the Emporor Caligula), though it wag on no great oocaBiOTi, 
not she in her fuU-dress of cer&mony, but at an ordinary 
wedditig-dinuer—■! have seen har fflitirely cpverod with 
Emeralds and Pearls etmng alternately, glittering all over 
her head, hair^ bandeau, ears, neck, neehlficeB, and fingers,* 
the value of all which put together amounted to the aum 
of forty millions of sesterces (400,000^h}t a value abo was 
ready to atteet by produoing the receipts* ISor were these 

' Eamlfiiiag usi af SailfiyNa line^— 

" Buell ropos of otibb PKanilHir j. 

.. stlfi. ^13 LbE dTtti. JA OQlllCf i 

Btldi lAOdB 0f Opp ber flUgOtb 
Tli^ Oemhl* with thi migMy 
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jewels tKe presents of a prodigal Emperor—^they were 
tegular fanuly heirlooms; that is to say, bought with the 
plunder of provinces. This was the end gained by his 
peculations, this the object for which M. LoUius made 
himself infaiuo\xs all over the East by taking bribes from 
its princes, and at the last poisoned hiuLself when G. Oaeear, 
Augustus’ adopted son, formally renounced his Mendship— 
all for this result, that his granddaughter might show herself 
off by lamplight bedizened to the value of forty millions of 
sesterces. Let any one now count up on the one side the 
sums carried in triumph by a Curius' or a Fabiidus, let 
him picture to himself their scanty display of treasure; and 
on the other side, LoUia, a wretched female, a tyrant’s 
plaything, seated at the feast; would he not rather have 
seen them dragged down from the triumphal oar, than to 
have conquered for an end like this ? ” 

Amongst the other mad freaks of Heli<^balus was the 
serving-up dishee sauced with gold or precious stones; for 
example peas with gold-pieces, lentiles with Bubies, beans 
with Amber-beads, rice with seed-pearls (Albis). The last 
he used, instead of pepper, with his fish and truffles. It 
will be observed that in the foregoing dishes there is a 
studied union of the most plebeian fiire with the most pre¬ 
cious objects of luxury. 

A notice in Lampridius (su5 Maximis) gives us a curious 
peep into the trousseau of a Boman prinoess in the third 
century:—“Junia Fadilla, his betrothed bride, retained 
(after his murder) the imperial betrothal-gifts (arrhcB 
rigufi), viz., a necklace of nine single Pearls, a hair-net of 
eleven Emeralds, a bracelet with clasp of four Hyacinths.* 
Her contemporary Tertullian exclaims, with his usual 
energedo extravagance, in his tractate ' On Women’s Beha- 

* This is eertsinij the true reading of the peaiage; bat diffiva con- 
aiderablj from that found in tbe old editionsi 


(7EOF2V OF 


Si 7 

TioTir’ i ^TLe ;diglit lobes of her ears onttveigh a v^liole 
jeai''B income, and her left hand squandeie a mcmey-'b&g on 
every one e£ ita joints,' " Whore mkpcks eeeiES fo denote a 
fixed smn^K like in onr day the TniMsh (00^.), 

Caylna (viL pi. 70) figurea a neoklace that gives a good 
notion of the style of Lollia^a jewelry. It oonaiste of four¬ 
teen short aix-eided prisms of plasma, and six inegnlar 
pastes oonnaoted together by two gold Imka batween each. 
The plasmas are one-third of an inch long, and vexy neatly 
cat. Amongst the finest BpecinijaiiiB now extant comes, 
undenbtedly, the one fisimerly in the UrdelEi CdUeetion 
{No. i ), Oo^aposed of tme—love-tnots m gold, umtmg 
la-T^ imegalar Unifies and Emeralds (fine stones), each 
•peifoiated at the ends. Lucian (Dial. Menet. vi.) makes 
the girl Oorinna beg her mother to buy her a gold neck¬ 
lace, having on it some fiery stones, like that of Philicmis.” 
These ■people are of the lower class; the ftery stones," 
therefore, mnst have been cotnnncn dame'ts, in which 
abimdanee of heads anefonnd shaped exactly as the plasmas 
abtj-ve mentioaed. 

Before dismiesing this subject, its natiooial interest pleads 
for a brief notice ef another ci-own, though it boasts of no 
bistoricfld celebrity, all oair ancient regalia having been 
sold by order of the Commonwealth Commigsionersi. Yet a 
few ef the most important stones belongnig to them were 
recovered frem the puichafeera, and employed in the crown 
made for the eotronation of Charles II., and again when 
that was broken np introduced in that now in nse. The 
following 13 aji exact copy of Prof, Tennant's description of 
the Imperial State Crown of England:— 

The Imperial State Crown ef H.M. Queen Victoria was 
made in the year 16S3 by Messrs. Himdell and Bridge, 
with jewelB taken from old crowns and others famished by 
command of Her Majesty. It oonsists of diamonds, pearls, 
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rabie^ sapphires, and emeralds set in silver and gold: 
it bftj a crimson velvet cap with ermine border, and. is 
lined with white mile. Its gross weight 89 oz. 6 d\^. 
troy.* The lower part of the band above the ermine border 
consists of a row of 129 pearls; and the upper part of the 
band, of a row of 112 pearls, between which in the front of 
the crown is a large sapphire (partly drilled) ptirohased for 
the crown by H. M. King George IV. At the back is a 
sapphire of smaller size, and six other sapphires, three on 
each side, between which are eight emeralds. 

* “Above ‘and below the ^ven sapphires are fourteen ^ 
diamonds, and mround* the .eight emeralds 128 diamonds. 
Between the emeralds and sapphires- are sixteen trefoil 
ornaments containing 160 diamonds. Above the band are 
eight sapphires surmounted by eight diamonds, betweeik^r '' 
which are eight fostoons consisting of 148 diamonds. 

In the front of the crown and in the centre of a dia¬ 
mond Maltese cross is the fomous ruby said to have been 
given to Edward Prince of Wales, the Black Prince, ly , 
Don Pedro, king of Gastile, after the battle of Najara, 

Vittoria, A.D. 1367. This ruby was worn •in the helmet 
of Henry V. at the battle of Aginoonrt, a.d. 1416. It is 
pierced quite through after the Eastern custom, the upper j. 
part of .the piercing being ftUod up by a small ruby. 
Around, this ruby to' form the cross are 75 brilliant- 
diamonds. Throe other Maltese crosses, forming the two 
sides and back of the crown, have emer^d centres, and 
contain respectively !32,124, and 130 brilliant-diamond& % 

. “ Between' the four Maltese crosses are four ornaments in ' 
the form of French fleurs-d^lys, with four rabies in ^eir 


* Barbot with some, reason sneers at ” les nombieux ome- 

menis gni suixibargent p^-dtre par trap oette piboo tout-k-fldt dans le 
goOt Auglaia** He estunatee the total value of the stones at 8,000,000 
hanoB, or 120,0001. • - ■ ' ‘ 
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Sift 

oentreBj ami snn?OTind-ed by roae-diamonis: DDntalamg 
reap&ctively 34, 86, 86, 87 Tose-diamonds. 

‘^Frcjui ilie Maltfcae cttossbe iaaua foni impefrial brchira 
ccjuapoaod of oak4eavfi& and aeoms; tba leaTrea containing 
728 table, and biilliaiLt-diimionda : 32 peaile forming 
the flcorna set-in cups, containing 54 iisse-diamonde and 
one table-diamond. The total amount of diamonds in the 
arches and acotna ia lOS brilliant, 116 table, and 559 rose- 
diamonds. 

From the npper part of tie arches are sneperLded four 
large pendent pear-shaped pearla '^ith rose-diauiond cups 
containing 12 roFe-diamonda, and stems oontainiug 24 very 
small roBQ-diamondg. Abtrre the arch stands the JfiMHid, 
containing in the lowov hcmisplLero 304 bnllianta, and in 
the upper 244 hriiliants i the acne and arc being compoEed 
of 33 rose-diamonds;. The gtobb on the mmmit hafl a rose- 
cut sapphire * (‘blue boiyl,* Barhot) in the centre, sni- 
munded by 4 large brilliants and 103 Bmallex hril]iaats,“ 

ScuuaiiT or Jeweis cocuTMBEri in tub Cbct?];. 

1 ruby Irragalarly polliiluad. 

I lai^ bioed-BpreEid sapphim. 

16 auppMzes. 

11 emHiBldg. 

4 rtthiea. 

1363 bEilliaiit^lIajiaaBCh. » 

1273 rofte-(tiftmO'U<lg, 

147 tsblardiBiuioadB. 

4 dtop-atuLped peuila. 

Si73 pflftr]g. 


* Tbflr& Ib b kflditioQ that Xbifi aapplilre caTue ont of tha fannong ring 
of ^Traril the Oemfoagor, fifl long tMasuTed up on b.tE Hhilaei and the 
heritage of whJah gfiyo his gnocaBeort the nuraotJoua pow™ of hlesgmg 
the cramp-T^g. If 60 i the fltsMie imiFft hava bean hh^ £>r Obarlee II. 
In the list of Hanry Ill.'a gieraa odUtobed fbr the flhrhw is aaierod a 
Sapphire of 52 dwte. =SI2 oar.; can it bo this? 
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deaoendant Marcellus, another to the goddess of Peace."* 
The largest block of crystal ever seen, Pliny tells ns, was 
that dedicated in the Capitol by Livia Augusta. In 'such 
a form also did the gems appear, described by Lucian, in 
his Dea Syria (32), as decorating the celebrated statue of 
i^t goddess, Astarte the great goddess of Edeeaa; f— 
/ “Precious stones colourless (diamonds), water-coloured 
(beryls), fiery (rubies), the sardonyxHStonos, hyacinths, and 
emeralds, brought hither by Egyptians, Indians, Ethi¬ 
opians, Medes, Armenians, and Babylonians." | 

Other gems, valuable from their magnitude, were conse¬ 
crated by engraving upon them the head of some particular 
deity: an example of which is the splendid pyramidal 
amethyst (Beeborough), thus dedicated to Serapis. The 
s^e cabinet, by a singular coincidence, preserves, in 
No. 10, one of these very offerings to the Dea Syria: a 
nicolo of unusnal magnitude, on which is figured the deity 
herself seated on her lion, flanked by the Dioscuri, with the 
dedicatory legend— 

OrPANIA HPA-AMMONIOC cn AFAdO, 

“ To the celestial Juno, dedicated by Aramonius for good 
luck, marking it for bribe to secure the future patronage of 
this divinity. Another noble gem, figured by Caylus, repre¬ 
sents Serapis attended by Venus and Uarpoorates with 

* A great Roman temple Traa a regular British Muaeum for the he- 
terogoneoufl character of the rarities exhibited tboroin, &om the great 
serpent (stuffed), feet long, of the riTcr Bagradaa, who singly defied 
Begolus and hia whole amy, down to the identical ring that Polycratos 
threw into th« sea. 

t According to Plutarch, the personification of nature, or the Prin¬ 
ciple generating all that lives out of mouture. 

t Theee gems, offerings perpetually renewed, were probably stock by 
the devotee with wax upon the goddeea’s lap : this being the estab¬ 
lished mode of dedieatiDg minute and precious donaria, as tlio — 
author tells us in his Philopeendes apropos of the statue of Peliobus, 
which bad become the abode of a Lar femiliaris, or haua-aeitt. 

(M) ^ T 
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various attributes, £«id the statement that it was engraTed • 
KATA XPHMATICMON, ** by command of an oracle.” 

Bat the most interesting monument of such a dedication, 
furnishing us as it does with the list of the contents of a 
wealthy Koman lady’s jewel-box, is tho inscnption given 
by Montfaiioon (PI. 136), cut upon the pedestal formerly 
supporting a statue of Isis as is supposed, discovered at 
Alicante. It records that “by divine command Fabia 
Fabiam had dedicated in honour of her granddaughter 
Avita (deceased, it would appear) 112i pounds* weight of 
silver plate: also, ornaments in the hasiUcum (diadem), one 
tuMo,* and six wargarita^ emeralds two, ct/Undri (beiyls^ 
seven, carbuncle one gem, hyacinth, one gem, ceraunia 
(rubies) two. In her ears: emeralds two, pearls two. On 
her neck: a quadribadum, or quadruple row of pearls thirty- 
six, emeralds eighteen. In two circlets or anklets (clu- 
«ttm) on her legs; emeralds two, qylindri eleven. In her 
bracelets (tmioHii): enieralds eight, pearls eight. On her 
little finger, two rings with diamonds: on the next finger, 
a ring with many gems (poljipsepfnu)^ emeralds and one 
pearl (a cluster-ring, as wo should call it); on the kghjoint 
of the same finger a ring with an emerald. Upon her 
shoes, oylindri eight in number.” 

It cannot be imagined that in the flourishing times of 
art the Greeks attempted to enhance the divine beauty of 
their embodied deities by bedizening them in the jewelry 

• 

* In this list the distiuotiou made between the «mio and the mar> 
garitum Las to be noted; the former tho pearl of spherical shape and 
indnitely the more valuable; the latter tho irregularly fonned, Pliny's 
detuhi and erotaRa. The notice of the “ two diamond-ringa, and the 
ememlil-rii)g on the top joint of the ring finger'' is very curious. The 
value of the hyaointhus is apparent, for but a single one figures in the 
list. •• f.emma" imijlies It was engraved. Tho pious old lady had 
tvidimtly uffemd the entire set of jewels belonging to her deceased 
grandchild for the repose of her snul. 
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of poople of fAshion, but snob had becomo the regular prac¬ 
tice with the superstitioTM, semi-Oricaital devotees of the 
Lower Empire. The Persian envoy presented to Sev. 
Alexander, for his empress, a pair of round pearls of extra¬ 
ordinary weight and beauty. "Jlie Roman ordered them to 
be sold, but no one was found able to pay their estimated 
value. He, therefore, not choosing that his wife should set 
a bad example by wearing such costly decorations, dedi¬ 
cated them in the ear-rings of Venus, i^^here, it may be 
supposed, the perfeot twins replaced the split one of Cleo- 
patraV. Another remarkable example is the necklace of 
the most oostly stones upon the statue of Vesta, to whose 
vengeance Zosimus (a devoted adherent to the ancient 
£s^ith) ascribes the trt^ic end of Serena, Stilioho’s widow, 
who had despoiled her of it. This was done after her 
temple had been deserted by its former guardians, in oon- 
sequence of tbe confiscation of its revenues by the needy 
government, though still for some time protected from rob¬ 
bery by the religio loci. The' historian, though lamenting 
the cruel fate of so worthy a princess—she had been stran¬ 
gled by the command of the miserable Honorius—cannot 
refrain from instancing the poetical justice of the mode of 
execution, which enciicled with the cord a throat pre¬ 
viously decorated with a necklace obtained by sacrilege 
from tbe most venerable of the Roman shrines.’* * 

* Tbe pofldbilily of each a resumption by mundane vatiiby of dedicated 
jewelry, the wiser Ghristian prieetliood have obviated by tbe in^looa 
expedient of. immediately Bubatituting paste facsimiles in every new 
otferiug, and treasoring up tlie oiiginals in tbe strong box of tbe sacristy, 
as it is proper to believe. Tbe “ Annunziata*’ of liome, and her sisters 
of Florence and of Madrid, are loaded with sets of porarM of incalcnlable 
value when presented, and to the eye of tbe uninitiated ofiering tbe 
magnificent show. Lady M. W. Montagu remarks that the result 
of the permission granted her, in virtue of her quality, to inspect the 
relics in all the German churches (1715>, was the conviction that ^ the 
diamonds and rabies adomitig them were only pastes. 
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The same custom of dedicating unoommonly fine speci¬ 
mens of precious stones to the honour of the Deity, or his 
saints, ^*a8 oarried down far into the ^fiddle Ages. In 
the Polio or chased gold frontal of the high-altar of S. 
Amhrogio, Milan, is inserted a long oval topaz inserribed 
aDAlffVTOV, which can only bo interpreted as tlie 
votive offering of Riada, some Lombard contributor to its 
construction in the ninth century. Under Lychnit I have 
noticed the far-femed Jcar/unkel, so long believed by report 
to have lighted up the shrine of S. Elizabeth of Marburg. 
Leofiric, the tenth abbot of St. Alban's, Matthew Paris tells 
us in his Life, in order to relieve the poor during a great 
famine, sold all the plate belonging to his church, except 
“certain noble engraved gems now vulgarly called carnet, 
for which he coiild find no purchasers.” And the Patent 
Rolls give a detailed list of the oamei collected by Henry 
Ill. fur the embellishment of the shrine he was project¬ 
ing for Edward the Confessor, They wore over eighty in 
nuiubor; amongst which fifty-five are particularized as 
“ large,” and one especially “ in a gold setting with a chain 
to it,” is valued at 2002., an incredible sum if brought to 
the present standard, which requires it to be multiplied at 
least twenty-fold. Besides those, several precious stones, 
of large size, especially sapphires, appear in this list, as 
set in the breasts or held in the hands of the numerous 
statuettes in gold, where “Peter trampling upon Nero” 
figured in company with sainted Saxon kings, which embel¬ 
lished this incredibly rich production of the artist-gold¬ 
smiths of the thirteenth century. 

But the richest assemblage of gems, both intrinsically 
valuable, and priceless as works of art, was that formerly 
enriching the abbey of St Denys. Many of them had come' 
down from the Carloviugian kings, some were presents 
from the early Byzantine emperors, others iruphies of the 
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Frankish conquest of Constantinople. The greater part 
appear to have been introduced in the ornamentation of the 
statuettes in gold «md silver, and on the reliqtiaries in other 
shapes, in devising vrhioh the ingenious devotion of the 
Middle Agee delighted to exert its skill and fancy. A de^ 
scription invaluable to the admirer of mediaeval art, and 
full of curious details of these riches, drawn up at the time 
of their greatest splendour, will be found in the old Bene¬ 
dictine Dom Doublet’s ‘ Tr^sor de S. Denys,’ published in 
1625. 
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URDI and THUMMIM: Aoytov; BationaU. 

My record of Sacred Jewels would bo sadly incomplete 
did it close without a few words concerning that most 
ancient and most lirtaciu of them all, being at once deco¬ 
ration, periapt, and talisman, Aaron's Breastplate. It was 
a decoraiion, from the costliness of its nature; a penapt, for 
it was suspended round his neck by golden chains; a ialis- 
man, for it ensured the divine protection to the tribes 
whose names were thereon engraven. 

This magnificent sacerdotal ornament, still represented 
in the piviale or immense circnlar disk serving as a morse 
for the vestments of the Pope, was in its pr imary form 
doubtless no other than one of those square vitrified tablets, 
enamelled blue, embossed with the image of a deity seated 
within his shrine, and which wore wum as his distinctive 
badge by the Egyptian priest when performing his saored 
functions. .£lian (xiv. 34), in fact, states that the high-priest 
of the Egyptians, who was at the same time the supreme 
judge, when administering justioe, wore suspended round 
his neck an image, called “ Tsuth,” made of the Sapphire- 
stone (our lapis-lazuli): and of this so precious material the 
tablets now extant are evident imitations. Epiphanlus, 
following some anoient tradition, records that when the 
Jewish high-priest entered the Holy of Holies on the three 
great days, Pasoha, Penteoost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, 
he wore suspended over the breastplate the “ Declaration,” as 
he translates the mystic words “ Urim and Thummim.” 
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This was the Adama$ of a cerulean colour (our Sapphii'e), 
which by its change of hue declared tho favour or the wrath 
of Jehovah towards his people, for it turned black as night 
before a coming pestilence, red as blood before war, but 
shone bright and blue when it announced coming pros* 
parity. 

Of this important jewel, the very soul, so to speak (if we 
credit Epiphanius), of the entire Rationale, neither the 
Pentateuch nor Josephus make the least mention, as an 
adjunct altogether distinct and superior to the breastplate 
itself; but the notice of it preserves a tradition of the 
original nature of the appendage, before the whole jewel 
had received the embellishments and em'ichments of the 
Persian taste. In fact the Hebrew “ Urim and Thummim ** * 
are translated by the LXX. ‘'The Declaration and the 
Truth ” The latter word plainly enough refers to the 
Egyptian original, similarly designated. The Greeks, says 
Josephus, named the breastplate “ The Oracle of Judg¬ 
ment,” and this title Aoytay, too literally translated into 
eoclesiastioal Latin, becomes “ Rationale,’' though the proper 
rendering is ** Oraculum.” Its Hebrew appellation is 
“ Hosen,” or “ Essen.” It is wortliy of remark that Epi¬ 
phanius particularizes the oerulean colour of the Declaration 
or Adamas. 

The universal tradition amongst the Greeks as to the 
origin of the Jewish nation, and which Diodorus Siculus 
has recorded, related that it was a ooiony sent out from 
Egypt into Syria, at the very same time that Danaus sailed 
for Greece, and the striking similarity between the insti¬ 
tutions of Moses and tho Egyptian laws, of which the same 
author gives a full and most interesting summary, supported 

* Moms, however, oertainly applied these words to the twelve gems 
theroselvee: “ And thou shalt put into the breastplate of judgment 
the Urim and Thummim,” *c. (Exod. xxviiL 80> 
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tho opinion amongst all his contemporaries In fact, from 
their own chronicles, the Jews themseWes appear to have 
retained a strong attachment to the supposed parent state; 
extremely unaccountable had tradition only described it to 
them as the house of bondage.” In all their political 
distresses, whenever hard pressed by their Syrian neigh¬ 
bours, the idea of a return to Eg)'pt ever suggests itself to 
them as the surest escape, although vehemently opposed 
by the sacerdotal order. The famous letter of Areius, king 
of the Lacedemonians, to the high-priest Onias (Jose¬ 
phus xii. b), in which he alludes to the common descent of 
both nations from Abraham 1 even though it were a Jewish 
forgery, serves to show, and the argument is the stronger 
if it be a forgery, how established was the belief in the 
original unity of the two races: which presupposes them 
both colonies sent out from the same mother-country. 
Diodorus also (i. 4) speaks of the Egyptian Hercules as 
having travelled all over* the world before erecting his cele¬ 
brated Tillars; and it was from this god that the S]mrtan 
royal family claimed their descent. Again it was on the 
sooi'e of their common parentage that the Spartans salute 
the Jews as their brethren in their letter of congratulation 
to Simon Maccabeus, on bis i-o-cstablishing the independence 
of his nation; and intimate relations seem to have been 
kept up to the last between Jerusalem and Sparta. It was 
a noble Spartan, Euryolos, who became tlie prime minister 
of Herod the Groat, and w'ho by his pernicious counsels 
brought about the rain of bis family. 

The Breastplate was in form a squai-e of a span, that is, 

8 inches every way; and having the stones set in four 
rows, containing three each, it follows from this arrange¬ 
ment that each stone, with its setting, must have occupied 
a space inches long by 2 deep, and hence that they were • 
cut into an elliptical shape exactly like the cartouches 
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inolosing proper names in Eg}'ptian hieroglyplucs—the 
identical form we should have expected in a piece of 
jewelry' executed under similar historiced circtunstances. Ah 
to their arrangement accoiding to their species, no better 
authority can ho adduced than that of Josephus, a writer 
who from his position had frequent opportunities of inspect¬ 
ing the original, both when in use and when deposited in 
the Temple of Peace in Borne, and whose description more¬ 
over could, for three centuries at least after, be verified by 
any of his readers who was inquisitive upon the subject. 
His list, too, is confirmed by that given in the Vulgate, an 
authority also of weight in such a matter, being written at 
a time, the fifth century, when the knowledge of precious 
stonee, and of the true meaning of their Hebrew appella¬ 
tions, may be suppoeed to have been still maintained. 

1st Sow.—SardiuB, red; Topazius, yellowish green; Sma- 
ragduB, bright green. 

. 2nd Sow.—Carbunculus, red; Sapphirus, blue ; Jaspis, 
green. 

8rd Sow .—Ligurius (lyncurium), yellow; Achates, black 
and white; Amethystus, purple. 

4lh Sow. —Chrysolithus, yellow; Onyx, blue and black; 
Beryllus, pale green, or pale blue. 

Our version gives a different arrangement,* but the stones 
the same with one exception; it substitutes the Diamond 
for the Chrysolithus, a most absurd exchange, for besides its 
being totally beyond the power of any ancient engiaver to 
have inscribed the tribe upon this invincible substance, a 
Hiamond to correspond in dimensions with the rest of the 
stones in the Breastplate must have exceeded the Koh-i-noor 

* , *■ Vix, Sardiua, Topaz, Carbuncle. 

Emerald Sapphire, Diamond, 
liiguie. Agate, Amethyst. 

Beryl, Onyx, Jaapar. 
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in snperfioial extent. Epiphanins acutely (for once) notioeti 
a remarka'ble omission in the series—there is no Hyachithus 
(our Sapphire). Ho oonjeoturoe that by the Liguriut, a 
name not to be found in any of the authors he Lad con¬ 
sulted, the Hyacinthus must bo understood, on the ground 
that a gem ranking so high in value could not but have 
had a conspicuous place in the catalogue. But Tsidorus, a 
century and a half later, actually gives Ligurius as synony¬ 
mous with Lynourium: *‘ Ligurius vooatur quod fit ex 
urina lynois bestiae” (xvi 8); and this was our Jacinth, a 
gem exactly reaembling amber, as dearly appears from 
what 'Theophrastus says of it. As for the Onyx, there can 
be no doubt it was the kind now called Nioolo, for De Boot 
mentions that in his times (oirc. 1600) it had ever been 
peculiarly valued by the Jews upon this very account, as 
being the true species of the two largo Onyx-stones en¬ 
graved mth the names (Exod. xxviii. 9) of the tribes, six 
on one and six on the other, which being set in ouches of 
gold, were fixed upon the ephod, and whence pi*ocecded 
the two wreathed chains by which the Breastpjlato hung. 
And without doubt this tradition is correct, for Pliny notes 
that the popular name for this kind was iEgyptilla, and 
that it came from Arabia.* 

Josephus adds that all the stones w’ere conspicuous for 
their size and beauty, and of inestimable value. The names 
of the tribes were engraved in the “ national character 
but the Breastplate known to him oould not have been the 
original one made by the directions of Moses, for a reason 
hereafter to be considered. But before going farther, one 
point reqmres attention. By ** national character” Josephus 
could only have meant the Chaldee, or modem Hebrew 
letter, used in bis times for the Scriptures; and this* of 

* In fact it is merely the Arabian Sanionyx, vrith the third or top¬ 
most layer xomorod. 
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itself proves the comparatively recent date of the inscrip¬ 
tions. For the Chaldee,* after Fzra’s legislation, became 
the sacred alphabet of the nation: if they used any alpha- 
hetiodl characters at all before the Captivity, they must 
have belonged to the oldest Punic. 

This Breastplate, Josephus records, when put on by the 
High-priest on great solemnities, shot forth brilliant rays 
of fire that manifested the immediate presence of the Deity. 
He, however, prudently subjoins that this miraculous pro¬ 
perty had become extinct, in consequence of the impiety of 
his people full two centuries before the time at which he 
was writing. 

The Babbins told a ourious and charaoteristic legend as 
to the mode in which the holy characters were cut upon 
these incomparable stones. Moses effected this by simply 
tracing the words in the blood of the worm Samirj a liquid 
of such wondrous potency as immediately to dissolve and 
corrode the hardest substances. This fable is entirely based 
upon the name of the chief agent used by the ancient gem- 
engravers, Smir, written in Hebrew Samir. This was quite 
sufficient stuff for those fanciful sagos to enlarge into so 
truly Oriental a story, and probably their imaginations were 
aided by some tradition as to a secret process known to the 
Egyptians for softening extremely obdurate materials—a 
thing which there are, indeed, some grounds for considering 
possible. It is ourious that Heraclius, in his extraordinary 
treatise, ‘ De Artihus Bomanorum,* gives a recipe for 
softening gems for engraving upon, in which earthuxifrvu 
are the chief ingredient. 

It will sound incredible to the ears of the nninitiated, 

* Mom properly the oldest form of the Fehletvi, as it appears in the 
Persopoiitan insoriptions, wbioh is almost identical with the Bahbi- 
nical Hebrew letter. Artaxezxea, the first of the S a as ania n line, uses 
it on his ooina 
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yet every one conversant with the nature of gems will 
admit that these most venerable productions of the glyptic 
art must still he in existence, and in. all their pristine 
splendour. No lapse of time produces any sensible effect 
upon these relics, as the perfect conservation of such in a 
softer material~mere vitrified clay—proves, and yet we have 
abundance of tablets bearing the titles of Thothmes ITL, 
the contemporary of Moses himselfi Besides this, their 
intrinsio value as the finest gems that could be dedicated by 
the zeal of a race trafficking all over the world must have 
caused them to be esteemed the most pi^ious of trophies, 
to be guarded with the most jealous core by all the con¬ 
querors into whose hands they successively fell. Even 
supposing them extracted from their primary arrangement 
and 1 ‘ 0 -set amongst the other state jewels of their captors, 
the essential portions of the stones, with their insciip- 
tions, would still remain unchanged. Perhaps this was 
the rea.son why the Hationalo is not to be found in Ezra’s 
list of the sacred articles restored b}' Cynis to the Temple 
of Jerusalem—the 6400 gold and silver vessels. Ilie 
latter appear to have been easily identified: because, 
according to the practice of the East, they liad all been 
placed as offerings and trophies in the grand temple 
of the Babylonian Bolus; it is certain they, during those 
seventy years, had still remained hallowed for sacred usage, 
for their profanation for the first time by Belshazzar is 
assigned as the deed that filled up the measure of his 
iniquities. 

The Breastplate described by Josephus was carried to 
Borne along with the other spoils of the Temple upon the 
destruction of the Holy City by Titus. The magnificent 
Temple of Peace, just erected by his father, was the place 
selected to hold these trophies after they had been paraded 
in bis triumph through the streets of Borne. Of their sub- 
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seqn&ikt fftte tliene aie thiee ootnfliGtjug aocminta; tlue first 
that they wfire sunt off by Geuaerie to CftrtUago upon tho 
sack of Eomej but that the shipi with, them on bouTd-H Wde 
loet on the voyago. But some at least* if not all, mwA 
have ^Ueu into Alario^s hands when he aackad the- city 
fiome fifty yeats before, if there were any fonndatioTi fur 
the belief mentioned by Pi’oeopins. He atataa that the 
main reaaon why the Franks ia the si i th century pressed the 
aiege of Karbonne, the Yisi-Gothio capital, with such eager- 
neBs, Tvae the being there deposited the troaisuTe of King 
Atanlphus, whioh boasted* amongst ita other incalculable 
richea, of vases formed out of Emeralds (j&rafini, he UHaa tha 
oontemporary Latin term for the pneiciuu^ Mud), made of 
old time for the use of the Temple hy King Solomon* The 
thii'd story Tests on better authority than either of the pre¬ 
ceding. Procopius, an eya-witnEse, states tha* amongst tha 
innumerable spoils of Carthage, ■ carried in his Viandolic 
triumph by Belisarius through CouBtaitinople, were the 
OMsefe of the- Toji^le of JemBolem, formerly the pi'cy of ■G^n-* 
seric (Beh* Vaud* M. fl). Jnatinian deposited them in the 
saoiistj of Sta, Sophia 3 but hearing of a remark madg by 
a Jew how these spoils brought ruin upon all who presumed 
to detain them from the place for which they bad been 
made, being struct with the fear of seoriloge, sent tbcm off 
with all possible dispatch to the COiristian church of tha 
Holy Sepulehre, Jerusalem. In this case they muet soon 
after have fallen again into the hands of another rersian 
conqueror, Chosrooa II., when he took the Holy City in 615, 
and abundantly verified the Jews’ prediotion by the speedy 
destruction they brought upon the Sassaniftii dynasty, en- 
tinguished in blood A.u, 632. Hence there is good reason 
to suppose them BtHI buried in eome unknown treasure- 
chamber of one of the old Ferfiian oapitalg* and to have a 
chaJioe of emerging fi'om oblivion at no very distant day 
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when the dark nooks of the Shah’s or Sultan’s treasrire- 
vaults oome to be ransacked bj the Russian heir apparent 
to the “ two siok men,” who already 

“ Oiicnm locnlas et claves Icetna ovansquo 
Cnrrit." 

What a source of 1 ‘ejoicing both to archaeologists, and 
abor\'e all to the religious world, will be the identification of 
even one of these venerable relics! A contingency by no 
means to be pronounced chimerical in an ago which has 
witnessed the resuscitation of Sennacherib’s own oup, 
signet, and queen’s portrait 

THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

Jn St John’s vision (xxi. 1) of “ the Holy Ci^, Now Jeru¬ 
salem, ooming down from Grod out of heaven, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband,” he depicts her walls as 
built out of ivtdve courses of precious stones. It is a singu¬ 
lar &ot iluit these stones are not arranged here in the same 
order as in the Ratiorotle, a collocation wo should have 
expected so thoroughly Hebrew a waiter to have adopted 
as a matter of course, the more especially as they reprosent 
the same idea in both cases. Instead of this, he has most 
ingeniously disposed them according to their various shades 
of the same colour, as the following list will demonstrate, 
taking them in order from the bottom upwards 
1. Jaspis, dark green, 2. Sapphirus, blue. 3. Ghaloe- 
don, a greenish blue sort of Emerald.* 

4. SmaragduB, bright green. 5. Sardonyx, red and white. 
(). Sardins, bright red. 

'* Understood by Marbodua as the OarcbedoDins, or African Oar- 
bimcle, which only shines by nignt, and then flamooolnurod : a very 
ooiDmon oonfoidon of the two names, arising from the similarity between 
and 
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7. Chrysolite, g<ildeii-yello>^\ 3. Beryl, Lluitih green. 
SL Topazius, yellowish green. 

10. ChiTBoprasDSt'^ ap^Je-green. II. Hyacinthiie, blue. 
1 2* Amethyet, Tiolet, or pm-plo, 

Neither is thia order of the tsoIourTs euggeRted by the 
rainbow, as their heavenly position would naturally ijug- 
gest, for in that primeval symbol of God's covenant the 
uoloTiri) iblLow thus;—red, orange, yoUowr, green, blue, 
pni-ple, violet. Again, St, John being- ao close an iTnitator 
of E&eltiol, one might have preBuppoaed Idra guided by the 
prophet'a moBt 'poetioal apostrophe to th& king of 'lyruB 
(xxviii. 13), Thou haa been in Eden tha garden of the 
Lord ’ every precious stone was thy coveiingi the Sax'dius 
^imrg. Ttuby)+ Topaz, and the JHamond; the Ber^’l (laarg. 
ChrysoUte)j the Onyit, and the Jasi^er ^ the Sapphire^ the 
EmeraldT (m&rg. Chrysoprose), and the Caj^huncle/' I 

So minute an acquaiatanoe ■?idth the nicest ehadee of 
aolouT of the preoioua stonea will more foncihly impress the 
reader^ if ho should attempt to aii'anga from memory, and 
by the aid of his own casually aequii'ed knowledge alone, 
twelve goms or even haJf that number accerding to their 
proper tints. Without a pmotlcal acquaintance with the 
subject such an attempt will only end in confusion. Tlie 
“sainted seer" alludes ixi other passages to the proper 
colours of precious stones in a vary technical manner: 
“ He that sat on the throne ” waa like the Jftspis and the 
SardiuSj and was crowned with a lainbow like the 
Smaragdus ; whilst the light within the Holy City was Ifka 
“a very piaoionis stone, a Jaapia resembling Ci'y±ttul ” or 

* Tor ttJjl Marbfldna has evidently H&d Cltry^aeioTi^ a dark fclufl 
atnjdded with goljl.dust; ifoorreot., die tliioe ahadiga of blue Trontd thaa 
follow each other ia oidar. 

t Ubpb Hgiiiu thcoldtest of tbQ'V!Lt'jatcdiJrere ootiaLdfiiBblT : -^LapEfl 

pratiosum in operiiueiitniii ttrum.; Sjno.iuiA, TnpualUB, Jespls; CtiyBoli- 
thuH, et Ouya, et Berytius t tiurpbima, c£ Csi'l^uoiiluB, et Sjnatftgdrw-'' 
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the green of the Plasma united with the brilliancy and 
lucidity of the Crystal, by which he probably sought to 
distinguish the true Emerald ; ever a special favouiite with 
the Jews, Such allusions display that exact knowledge 
of particulars only possessed by persons either dealing in 
precious stones, or from other circumstanoos obliged to 
have a practical acquaintance with their nature, which 
oould never have been found in a Galilean fisheiman; 
unless we choose to cut the knot of the difficulty with the 
over-ready sword of verbal inspiration. Here then may 
be found another argument to support the opinion that St. 
John the Evangelist and the Divine were two different per¬ 
sons. The image, however, of the Holy City built up of 
precious stones is pot original, for it occurs in the pmyer 
of Tobias; certainly, whatever be its date, a much more 
ancient oomposition than the Apocalypse. In our version 
the passage stands thus: “ Jerusalem shall be built up of 
Emerald, Sapphire, and all precious stones, her walls, and 

towem, and battlements of most fine gold.the 

streets of Jerusalem shall bo paved with Carbuncle, Beryl, 
and stones of Ophir.” It is possible the writer may have 
had in his mind the old legend deiived from his brethren 
in Persia, as to the seven ooncentiic walls of Ecbatana, 
coloured in. this order; black, white, red, blue, yellow, 
silver, ^Id: a disposition apparently having reference to 
the planets, so important in the religious system of the 
Chaldteans. 

St John doubtless intended his twelve colours to typify 
the twelve tribes, and saw no other, nor deeper, meaning 
in them, but Marbodus has ingeniously applied them to 
express the several virtues that ought to build up the 
Christian Church, of whose fanciful allegory the following 
verses are a close translation:— 
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OeTattial tribes i tci.^tlwir edug 
Loiad pra^ec to God^ of Jdngg the Mngj 
For he'B tbH aiohiteot BupreiM 
Of heaTfin'e own New Jonlaaleiii: 

^ViSihin ^ftudtc sdifoe io laid 

The brigiii-t foundution ttim diapkyBd,: 

PrnfiEnred In tbe JiMpw'i erocH 
Th^ gtprmg[u^ plMat of is seen t 
Tbat wkiicdi k the pe]r£bot 
Sflptinely wither neviir can i 
By whoeo proioodn^ binMer wIlIb 
Tbs d^pd'e fLmulbi we tum aalde, 

TTpnu tbe Saip^Mre blnie is shownj 
The rcho:^ of tha Heavenly throne : 

In tUig the simple heart we ilew 
iviucb hold^ in Sope tho promko tmet 
A Dfe whioJi graced with virtnee hngbt 
iShede ffLr and wide a btiUiaut hglit. 

Tbe pale CulMdbn® tbe r&ys 
Of Jhintly eBDnQldorin^ £jQ diiiplayi^ 

A glinuniciing dnU by day it thi?wn 
But Id thiok darkneae floKcly ; 
And here tbe typo of thewe we saa 
'Wlio AervQ the Lord m soersay. 

In th' EwiMciId^i bwB of zontchlefia gjaenK 
Whicli ooata aliioad on oily sheen, 

^n ima^ apt of FaHEs aapplied; 

To OTBty good thing open widai 

in a oonatabt oonrae preoeodi 
Of UQverMindisvg piova deada. 

The Sfifdonya: hath colouia threo— 

Tha inner uuai "t wiE shew to thee^ 
Humility may dim hla worth 
Yflt Ohflstify flhall est it forth; 

And, in oomplete hk honoured praiBOj 
Bed Mintyrdoni ahall isown hie dnye* 

Tba jSardiua atone w ahiniug leih 
Deep with tba hua of blood o^ampread; 
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In thifl thfi world may fltlj see 
The mortyr'g glorioos Tiotory : 

Slixth In the list it shines above. 

Joined to the mystic Czobs of love. 

The ChrytoUte with golden rays 
Flames like a fiery oven’s blozo; 

It in dear sense the tmly wise, 

The perfect Christian, typifies, 

Who through the sevenfold gift of God 
His shining n^ianoe fiings abroad. 

The Beryl shows a limpU gleam— 

Bol’s light refiected in the stream; 

In it thoee vows an image find. 

The bngings of the pious mind 
To quit the world and all its strife 
And seek the gate of quiet life. 

The Toyae is a jewel rare,' 

And therefore must be bought full dear; 
Made op of hues of golden light 
And with oolesdcd lustre bright: 

Here see the man on study beat, 

A life in contemplation spent. 

The Chryioprtue may justly boast 
Tbo likenoiiii of the purple host: 

How richly dyed its mottled mould 
Besprinkled tldck with stars of gold I 
This is that true, that perfect Love, 

'Whoso truth no cruelty can move. 

The Hyaeinih't celestial bluo 
Is tempered by a milder hue; 

A stone it is varying ray, 

And changes with the changing day: 

A pious life it saems to draw, 

Well guided by discreUon’s few. 

On high the Am^y$t is set 
In colour like the violet, 

With flames as if of gold It glows 
And fer its purple radiance throws; 

The humble heart it signifies, 

Of him who in the Saviour dies. s 
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Tbeet piecicnig tie picttiro gire 
Of gaiTite wliD in tie flesh jat liyaj 
Hifiir VBiiijna MLcnurfl bright ae day 
VirtuBS of vaiimm kind pOTtlftJ t 
VTitt tJitte whateveif jaaati Bhail ifoom. 

He 'monggt thy dwellaia shall njotiL 

Jeniaaieoa of poat* thfl heir | 

'iToese sltmca he thy fpi.mdftticnia fair * 

How blest, Ilow ncaj to God the soul 
lnkficnLod. upon ihy muster mil: 

Ths TTatohmwi that fiby kiivwB dctli keep 
Shall hotut cLase his eye^ In slsiep: 


Grant SovBEHign of the heavenly city. 
Grant Holy On(\ of Shy large pity. 
That when this fleotiug life U apent 
"Wa irmy thy courto abemg frequonti 
And mid host of soiitij thy piaisB 
LikB thorn to audloaa agUa raise I 


In the original MS, of this poem seme rmtcB follow, 
ertremely oun'outs as indicating that the art of gom-cn-’ 
graving waa not quite eitinot at the date of the compoei- 
tion, late in the eleventh ceatnry. For esample: The 
Calcedony blest and tied about the neck cures lunatios* 
One ought to engrave upon it Mars armed and a virgin 
xolsed, wrapped in a vestment, and boldiEg out a laniel- 
’btanch. The Beryl'—engrave upon it a lobster, and under 
ita legs a raven; and put beneath the gem a vervan-leaf 
indoaed iu a little plate of gold : being consecrated, it 
makes the wearer conqueror over all bad things, and pre- 
(jexvea hrom diseases of the eyee. The Sard is good to he 
w^om, and makes the person beloved by woruenp engiavo 
with a vine with ivy twining round it. The Osatais is 
good for obtaining liberiy^ when consecrated and all things 
duly performed about it. To perfect the gem when yon 
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have obtained it, do thus: engrave upon it a beetle and a 
man standing underneath; afterwards let it be bored 
through its length and set itpon a gold fibula; then, being 
blest and set up in a proper place, it shall shew forth the 
gloiy that God hath given it.” 
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1. THE CHEMICAL .A2?ALT8IS OF PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

f 

BERYL: EYIERALD. 

Combin&tiou of glnciaa, silica, aod alumina. 

, Emcntld. DsryL 

Olucina. 12*50 .... 15*60 

Silica . 68*60 .... 66*46 

Alumina. 15*75 .... 16*75 

Oxide of Chrome .. 0*80 .... 0*00 

Oxide of Iron .. 1*00 .. .. 0*60 

Lime .* 0*26 .. .. 0*00 

Sp. Gr. 2*76 to 2*73. U. 7*5—8. 

Native form: a hexahedral prism terminated in a six-sided pyra¬ 
mid, imbedded in a vein of magnesian limestone traversing horn¬ 
blende rocks. Colour: Emerald, grass-green; Beryl, light green, 
tinged more or leas with blue. 


CALQEDONY. 
Consists of silica and alnmina. 


Silica.84*0 

Alumina'.16*0 


Sp. Gr. 2*6. H.-7, 

Agate, Heliotrope, Onyx, Plasma, Sard, ore all varieties of Oalce- 
dony differently coloured by metallic oxides. 

Native form: bocryoidal (grape-like) masses; but more frequently 
found in rolled pebbles. 
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DUMONT). 

Pare cRrbon. 8p. Gr. 3-56 (inferior to the S^phire). 

Hardness — 10, the highest in the scale. Kghly electric by 
friction. 

NatiTe form: an octahedral crystal, usually modified by the 
obliteration of the angles and edges: found mixed with gold-dust in 
a bard ferruginous concreted gravel. Colour: pure white, often 
tinged with yellow, red, blue, &c. 


GARNET. 

Combination of a silicate of the protoxide of iron with silicate of 


alumina. 

Silica .'. 88*75 

Alumina. 27*26 

Oxide of Iron. 86*00 

Oxide of Manganese . 0*26 


Spw Gr. 4*2. H. 6*5 to 7*6. 

The native garnet (Almandine) is not electdo by friction, but 
when polished and facetted I have foxmd by experim^t that it 
becomes highly so. 

Native form: a rhombic dodecahedron, imbedded in mica-slate; 
also loose in the earth. Colour: dark red, sometimes purple. 


LAPIS-LAZULI. 


8ilioa.49*0 

Alumina. 31‘0 

Lime.16*0 

Soda. 8*0 

Oxide of Iron . 4*0 

Magnesia. 2*0 

Sulphuric Acid. 2*0 


Sp. Gr. 2*95. Hardness sufficient to scratch glass. 

Found massive, but sometimes in rhombic dodecahedrons: colour, 
pure azure. 
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OFAL 

Combination of ailica aod witcTt 

Silica .. .. .. *. +. „ &0'0 

Water .. .. .. .* 10-0 

Sp» Gr. S"&K Htrdneas not anfiScient to airike fire iriCii steel r 

Found maasi-tie imbedded in a decempogiad porphyry and in trap^ 
rocks : colour, milky, but richly irSdoasaut, 


FEItXJOOT, CMETBOLLTF. 

. CombtoatlDn of tBagneeia, eilica, aud peroxide of iron. 

^agiiieaia ,+ ,, .. 43’fi 

Silica i, .i ..■S'&'O 

OaideoflTon .. *. .h .. ». 1@'0 

Sp- Gr. B. e-fi-7. 

Ptimary form : a liglit priam,. Tvilb recteneulaf 'baesa; but <k}cu]:b 
more frequently in Tounided cryBtallin& Colour t gfeeUt more 

or less mised with yellow. 


SAFFSIBE: BUBY: OEJJSNTAL TOFAZ. 
Puts alumina, colouted from admixture with oiide of iron. 



Sfljipbi™. 

Katiy. 

Aliuoioa 

.. SS'fi .. , 

eo-0 

[iime .. 

.- o-s ., 

.. 00 

Silica .. 

.. .. 0 0 .. 

7'0 

OJtido of Ivon 

.. .. ro .. 

.. 1-2 


Sp, Gr. 3'09. Haidnefis only inierior to the diamond. Highly 
electiic. 

Native form: Bii-aided prism Tariou^ly terminatedj but more 
frequently found in loUfid masBes. Colours: blue, bl<»d-tod» ftBd 
yellow. 
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SPINEL AND BALAIS. 

Combination of alumina and magnesia, coloured red by a minutu 
admixture of chromic acid, or blue by the protoxide of iron. 


- 

B«(l. 

BIob. 

Alumina. 

74*60 .... 

72*65 

Magnesia. 

8*25 .. .. 

14*63 

Silica .. 

16*50 .... 

5*45 

Lime . 

0*75 .... 

0*00 

Protoxide of Iron .. 

1*60 .... 

4*2 

Sp. Gr. 3*6. 

H. = 8. 



Native form: the perfect octahedron, like the diamond, and 
aimilarlymodified. Colour: Spinel, red, or slightly tinged with ctn- 
uamon; Balais, pale rose, or lilac. 


TOPAZ. 

Combination of alumina, silica, and fluoric acid. 

BtmU. Suumj. 


Alumina . 47’5 .... 59'0 

Silica. 44'5 .... 85*0 


Fluoric Acid .. 7’0 .... 5'0 

Sp. Or. 3*49 to 3*56. H. ss 8. Highly electric by friction. 

Native form: i)rism with the sides deeply striated, and the ends 
very variously terminated. Colour: vinous yellow. 


TURQUOIS. 

Considered by Fiacher to be only day coloured by oxide of copper; 


but John notices— 

Altunina.73*0 

Oxide of Copper . 4*6 

Oxide of Inm . 4*0 

Water .18*0 


Sp. Gr. 2*8—3*0. H. 6 to 6, 

Oocurs in kidney-ahaped masses, usually botryoidal, or mimil- 
lated: colour, blue. 
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ZIEGON, 

Combmatlon of s^ho^dia $xid sllio^ 

jadini, ffligaoHr 

Sitoonia ,, „ 70''0 +► *. SS'O 

Silica .. ..2&'0 .. 3ro 

Oxido of Iron 0'6 .. ,h 2'Ci 

Sfj. Gr. 4-S to 4'7. H, ?C. 

Primaty form a rbomboidflloctahedronj modified liko the dtiunomSj 
bac all iti angleg set obliquely: coluTUt orause, sometimcB white. 


The teat of lalati’Pe bardaeae is a ve^y itnportaont one for 
ftacertainuig the apeciea of pi'ecdous efo&ea^ on acaoimt of 
the facility of its applicatioai. Ita principle i& the fact that 
the native crystal of any species -will somteh all in the 
scale below itEelf Thus the Diamond, etanding highest 
(10.) scratohea aJl the rest. The following is "the received 
scale t 0, Conundunj; Sapphiie,‘Etnby; 6-Brazilian Topaz^ 
7. IJock-cryatal; 6. Ajdtilaria; 5. AspELragiia^atonja; 4. Fluor- 
Spar, dcOf 

The teat of the relative apeeihe gravity of the different 
speoiea, a oritarioiL upon which our modem mineralogistH 
lay so much stresB, and which they claim as a- disooveiy of 
their own, was well known and resorted to by the Persian 
Jewellers centuries ago, and if then, doubtless at a 
much earlier date. 

Ben Mansur’s notice of this point ia so OTiriciUB as to 
demand its insertion at length!—“ Of the lelationa of 
certain piaoioua stonea to otbere, -d&u UiAoJt pretends to 
have diecovered by experiment that one miacM of the Blue 
’ Jaemt stands in eqmd proportion with five dajik and three 
tissu of the Bed Jacut; with five dank and two and a half 
iiaati of the Laal; with four dhnft minus one hW of Oord; 
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and with four dank minus two <ia«u of the Onyx, or of the 
Crystal. 

The method used for the investigation of the weights 
and dimensions of gems is the following. They take a 
bowl filled with water, and throw the stones singly into 
the same. The quantity of water that through the immer- 
• sion of each separate stone flows over the bowl occupies 
the space of the same. God knoweth best I ■ 

< Kota.—^Thedon^ in Egypt=S coiata. in 8p&ins2. It is the quarter 

or the sixth of a drachm. The oor 2 grains of barley. The 

«i/*oaI=11 drachm. ' « 






* 
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TABLE OF THE WEIGHTS AKD PATTEENe OP^ 
THE LARGEST KKOWN HlAMO^^Hg A]JTI> OTTIEK' 
PEECIOL^ STO^^ES, 

Tbe King of DrorlciBfll’O ^ ^ si- egg, pearaliaiiftJ* 

BljglitEy concave on one side i col jut, deep yellow* and gq^peeted of 
being a Topaa, cmcut ^ 3 -G 60 cfliTh (Mawe), 

*'T1i 6 Kajah of MatbanV^ foinad at LaudaJt in, 1787* unontj 
067 car. 

*' The UimTJo’Kj” ftrand at GoTco-odB^ uncut, 340 car. 

The Great Mogura/’ found at Coulcfir; weight in tLa rough* 
7S74 c&T.; cut as t tOB$, 280 car* 

■“ The (^&t Tablfc," eeon by TaTemlar at Goloond ia 1C4S; 

£42.1 car. It wae on fiak for 500*000 rufwe, he bad 400,000 for it 
inwnin- 

** The iLegent*'* found at Pnteal, in the rough, 410 car.* c-nt m ft 

brilUantj l3f>| can 

Tha Orkiff,” Indian-cut as a xose* lOd can It baa a faint yeUoif 
tinge. 

The StaT of the South," found at tho Bogageni nuns, Biiiail, 
by a pegrcas (1S63)} in the TOag^ 5 cut sb a brilHanfi 

124i car. Thfl atone has a decided tins^, (Otoa tay of rcBe* otheia* of 
yellow. 

♦'The Koh-i-noor,'* Intlian-cut, but rttniniEg nearly ita native 
wei^t, leei car.; re-Cut (1862) as abrillinut* 102^ car, 

‘ f The Grand Puke of Tuscany,* flomctimeB named The Austrian s'" 
out as a douhlo-mae, 1391 colour is a decided yellow j, and 

there ie » tradition that tho stone was boagbt for a trifie m a mere 
colDured crystal at a iewslUt^a inPloEence. 

" The Shah " (Euesia)^ a long prismt Tstaimug roany of its native 
faces, 95- cai. What greatly adds to its. interest is a P^ian inscrip¬ 
tion cut upon it. Bought of Ghoaroee, AbfcaH Mlr^fth youngest boh. 
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“The Naasack" (the Marqaia of Westminster’s), captured from 
the Peisbwah of the Mahrattas; Indiao-cat, 89f car., a pear-fdm])ed 
stone, re-cut as a brilliant in London, 78| car. 

** The Pigott,” 82i car., was disposed of by lottery in London 
(1801) for 30,000/. ITie present owner is not known. 

“ Mr. Dres^n’s Diamond,” from Brasil (I860), heart-shapej, a 
shallow brilliaot, 7Gi car. 

. “ The Empress Eugenie’s," a brilliant, 51 car. 

“The Pasha of Egypt’s,” a brilliant, 40 car. 

“ The Dutch,” 36 car.' 

“Hope’s Blue Diamond," suspected to be that of the French 
Begalia (stolen in 1792), and then weighing 67 car., and afterwards 
re-cut as a brilliant to its present weight of 44^ car. This was pro¬ 
bably at its origin the stone “ d’un beau violet,” weighing in the 
rough 112^ car., but disadvantageously shaped, being fat and tldn, 
brought from India by Tavernier, and sold to Louis XIT. in 1668. 

“The Polar Star” (Princess Yaasopoofl), a brilliant, 40 oar. 

“The Treasury of Dresden’s," emerald-green, 31i car. 

“ Halphen’s Rose-coloured,” 224 car. 

“ Prince de la Biccia’s,” rose-coloured, 15 car. 

“ Paul I.’s,” ruby-coloured, 10 car. 


Mawe also mentions as belonging to the Portuguese 
crown two other diamonds, rough, of great beauty; the one 
weighing 215 carats, the other a little less. Both were 
found in the river Abayt^, to the east of the district of 
Minas Geraee, by three men banished into the interior. 
Besides these he notices two nearly perfect octahedrons, 
of 134 and 120 carats each. And to conclude, the state- 
waistcoat of Joseph I. had twenty buttons, each a single 
diamond worth 50001. 

The largest known Emerald is the Devonshire, two 
inches in diameter, and of the finest colour: not cut. It 
came from the Muzo mine,* Santa F4 di Bogota, and was 
purchased by the Duke from Dom Pedro. 

The largest Sapphire has got its name, “ The Wooden- 
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spoon-eallei’a,’* froiQi ihs 0 (Jc-T\pati[jii of liifl man ’wTid fcoinfl. 
it', in Bengal. It is aleo called the " Ituepoli after a 
former Ofwner^ LoKetige'Bhapedj "mtli six ^icee, ISS^V 
caj*ts. It Traa honght "by ferret, a Parisian jeweller, for 
170,000 franjQB (GBOOL). Kow' in the MnsSs de Min ^ralogie, 
■yrhich pOBBssaea nnotlier of rare beauty, measuring £ Xl| 
incheB. 

The largest Peail in the world is beyond elL rivalry the 
** Hope j ^ weighing B ounces, and % inohea deep by 2 ^ in 
circurnfarence at tha larger end It is pea-r-sbaped and of 
a dark opolized hue. It is mounted for a pendant in a 
orowm-impei'ial of five voTtioal "bar's eot with bnlliant& 
nprm a lining of crimson enamcL, with a ^Ld border of 
emexaldM, sapphirea, and mbieB. 

The laigcat Cata-eyo (aleo the “ Hope is hemiquherical, 
inches in. diEimctor 5 and formerly wag the great pride 
&f the King of Candy, from whom it was captnred in ISl 
It haa been celebrated for many ages, and appearg to be 
the one mentioned by Eibeiro in bie Hjgtory of Ceylon,'^ 
as at that time (IStb century) belonging to the Prinoo of 
'Ura. It is mounted in maBBypure gold, set with cabochon 
rubies in the Oriental manner. 

Tbe largogt Euby ov'cr aeon in Karope is that preaentod 
by Gust&THS III. of Sweden to the CEarrna, npon his visit 
to her in 1777, It is eqwal in hnlk to a small hen’s-egg, 
and 33 of fine colour. Tbie was the size of Budolf ll/e, 
already quoted, and therelbro rouEt weigh at least 100 
carats. The bigbest weight of those seen in India by 
Tavernier did not exceed SO carats. None in the French 
Eegalia weighed above B-jh- caxate. 
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FOI?MEE iND EEESENT SELLma PHIOES OE 
ERECIOUe STOiJES. 

CcIhLihi {Onjicena) estLEnataa file compfiratiTe values of 
four (jpeoiea to wliicti he reBtriota the hcmoicirahTe title of 
" PiBcioiiH ” ae follo'we^ for etones of tke tefit (Quality :— 


Oold ScndL 

of one Cftiat .. .. £100 

E-merftld it .... 400 

Dtunund ,] .... lOO 

f^appJiiHi „ .r .. 10 


The gold ecado (8 to the euuco Eomau) equals nine shil¬ 
lings in mijimui valuje> and its cWTfln^ was at that date 
(1560) net much moi'e in Ihl^t then the riohefit ooTintiy 
the world. Tbia point j as regards the preceding centiiryj 
has been satisf^torily established by Carli {Zecche ItaUan^). 

In De Eofli'a age, the nait generation^ the jewellera 
valued the Euby at half the pdice of a Diamond <?f the same 
Bixe (not weight)^ hut if it exceeded 10 carats^ then by the 
Baine rule as he lays down Sot the latter stene. -Tho Balais 
he fixes fit 10 dncata for the first caiats afterwards to be 
multiplied by the simple weighs; the Spinel at half the 
price of the Diamond^ which last, for ho puts at.^ 

30 ducats (l5i.). The Sapphire of one coratj at 2 thaleiu 
(fif.)s for higher weighta as their square multiplied \sj one 
^aJer. The Emerald had then become so plentiful that he 
thinks quarter the value of the Diamond rathor above than 
below the mark for its selling prioe. 
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Berqtiem values the Diamond, roso-cut, of one carttt at 
100 franca; Tavernier, some twenty years later, at 160. 
Neither mentions other patterns than the Rose and the 
Tahle. I should therefore accept with ^1-distrust Cairo’s 
assertion that the “ single-cut brilliant ” (brillant on seize) 
was invented under Mazarin’s auspicos. 

Dutens (published in 1777) puts the value of the Dia¬ 
mond hrUlicmt of one caiat at 8 louis d’or (the louis is 
worth 18s. intrinsically), and afterwards as the square of 
the weight multiplied by that figure. Small Emeralds, fine 
quality, at one louis the carat, taken tc^ther: of car. 
at 5 louis; of 2 car. at 10; after which weight no rule 
could be laid down as trustworthy. In his times the Sap¬ 
phire was much depreciated, for he fixes the first carat at 
12 livres (9s.) only, and thenceforward as the square multi¬ 
plied by this. One of 10 car. he prices at 60 louis; of 
20 car. at 200, and so on. Emeralds had fsllen so low at 
the beginning of this century that Cairo fixes the first carat 
at no more than 24 fr. A stone of 20 car. he values at 
3000 fr. (1201.) only. Eor the Ruby, he puts the first carat 
at 10 louis; of 2 car., at 40; of 3, at 160; of 4, at 400. It 
is evident that then, as now, there was no fixed principle 
for valuing a fine Ruby exceeding 2 car. in weight. 

In the present trade a Ruby (perfect) exceeding one 
carat sells far higher than a Diamond of equal weight. I 
have myself seen one of 3 carats, for which 3001. had re¬ 
cently been paid, and was informed, on the best authority, 
that one of yet finer colour, weighing 11 grains, had recently 
(this was in 1866) changed hands for llOOl., that is, at the 
^ rate of 1001. per grain, or nearly at Cellini’s estimation.. 

For many years antecedent to 1860, the Diamond re¬ 
mained fixed (with few fluctuations) at Jefries’ a^d Dutens* 
figure of 81. the first carat. Emeralds and Sapphires were 
also equalized in value, which might be called 81. the carat 
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for fine atoiiea j tta pal0» of either gpeeies, never any 

defifaite value in the trade, But sinne thut date^ whilst 
the Diamond has only denhled its value, the [Sapphirt! ia 
weith fcrar times v^hat it then sold for; and as for the 
Emei'ftJdt it lias become the mneat of all gems, and when 
perfect ejtceeds the Diamond in.the same propcction aa 
Cellmi fisea. 

The Spinel and the Bakis are Tasually put upcm the j^une 
footing as the Sapphire; they are in littlo demand in 
EuropOi though as highly prized as ever by the Orientals. 

For the Pearl, De Boot gives the same set of tables as for 
the Opal, firing 3 thalorg (9^,) for the first carat, and then 
as the weight squared up to 11 cai^ ; but for higher weights 
multiplying the EqtLaie by 4 thalers. Jeffries, in 1750, 
lays dofwn the same rule for the Pearl, hut substitutsfi for 
tlm multiplier the a&tonisliinglj low figure of Be., which, 
oonsideTing the difierenae in the value of money hotween 
the two dates, is less than the fourliih of Do Booth ostixiiftriou. 
The present selling prioo in Paris is given by Barbot m 
50 fr. per carat, mnltiplied by tho simple w'oight. 

The Turqutas resemhles the Diamond in the rapidity 
with which its value momits up as the magnitude of the 
stone increases. The smallest, those of the si^ of a millet- 
seed, used for inemsting ]Weliy, sell for no more tbnn 
pence the do?jeu ; wheroas a good one half an inch in dia” 
meter, is woith lOJ.; and Emanuel mentigne one as large 
as a shilling recently sold for 400?.! 

It is impossible to fix the gelling price of tho Jacinth^ 
Chrysonta, Braailion Topaz, Amothyat, or indeed of sny 
gem that has gone ont of fasMon. Such things the dealers 
buy at mere nominal prices, charging for them, when set, 
aocordiag to their coimi&ice. To give an idea of thisdepre' 
ciation, Baihot states 100 fo. (4?.) as the highest limit per 
fcilo. (2 lbs.) for Brazilian Topazes in the rough And yet 
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in the last century thie was a valuable stone, Dutens 
pricing it by the square of the weight multiplied I 7 5s., or 
at a third of that of the Oriental. Again, the Ohrysoprasc, 
which then fatohed lOL to 201. as a ring-stone, may now 
be bought for a few ^illiugs merely as a specimen for the 
cabinet. 

Lapis-lazuli, the fine Persian, sells in the mass at 302. per 
pound. It is sawn into slabs for brooches and pendants, 
an antique fashion recently revived. The inferior pieces 
used formerly to be oaloined for ultramarine, but have been 
superseded by the cheaper prepared cobalt. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TAIL-PIECES- 


ACA. tBAWlT M- MTJELE THR ACTUAL Sl3ff- 

Xitle-pnge. Seiapie, lord of tlio suttierraiifiaii world and 
,, its treasures- As^uimingiiero the added d^axactors of Am.iQort 
and Phrsbiifl, all tbreo deities being tindarstood by the later 
theosophistfl as mere petaonifications of the Solar Genine, 
Sapphiiine Caloedonj, Ae Jaspis oJrtsfzmi, cboEen. as a ma¬ 
terial appropriate to the subject The legendl i& the dedi¬ 
catory insoiiption upon an altuf to the aame god in the 
Villa- Albania 

Page -x., Philoeophet gfudying lander the inspiratioti of a 
terminal bust of Socmtesr Sard. 

Page 36+ PemoerLtnaj the first nuneralogist- Sardoine. 

Page 116, Faraheet oarrying a bunch of nutB* This ’waa 
the only specsies inown to fbo aucientfl, the ‘‘ pfiittaone 
tor^juatuB ” of Central India, and the '^paittacus AleiKandri” 
of Ceylon, It is hright-green, with a red ring, 
about the necli; and two long refleied tail-feathers, exactly 
ae desorih&d by Apuleiua in his * Plorida.^ Sard* 

Pago 168+ iOnecTYa wearing an Athenian helmet: an imi¬ 
tation of the pure Greet stylo by ito Neapolitsm artist 
Itega, the groateat of the modem ac^ocl. Aquar-marine. 

Pago 169. Enormous Corinthian craterr^. of embossed 
metal, belonging to the Phrygian (Eacohio) Mysteries; 
symbolg of which ate the ahepheid^s-crook and pipes laid 
at it& base.. Had Jasper^ 

Page 224- Eural scene, bull and goats under a tree; a 
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simple yet pleasing composition in the later Greek style. 
Sard, fonnd at Athens. 

Page 241. Gallienus and Salonina, regardant busts: 
between them the conjugal myrtle-twined altar, supporting 
the Roman eagle holding forth the laurel-crown of victory. 
The last symbol, coupled with the vdheai-ean springing out 
of the imperial pair, leave no doubt that this unique design 
commemorates the recovery of Africa from the usurper 
Celsus, by the Emperor’s cousin GaUiena; on which 
oooasion we know an aureus* was coined in her name, 
GALLIENAE AVGV8TAE, with the head of Gallienus, 
similarly wheat-crowned. Sard. 

Page 257. The supposed signet and portrait of Matthew 
Paris, wearing the Benedictine cowl; but more probably an 
attempt at a Mtdonna in the common Italian head-dress, 
by some Florentine engraver of the fourteenth century. 
Sapphire. 

Page 275. Sapor IL, borne up on quadruple wings, like 
an ancient Babylonian god: in the field the Sun and Moon. 
Legend, “ Piruz Shahpuhri,” “ Sapor the Victorious.” Al- 
mandine. 

Page 325. Cleopatra as the “ New Isis,” the ibis perched 
on her hand: above, the heads of the Sun and Moon, titles 
given by her to her twin-sons, Ptolemy and’ Alexander. 
Sard. 

Page 340. Chosroes IL, “ Khosru Parviz” in his full 
royal attire: the two ends of the diadem fioat away from 
under his pearl-bordered cap. The legend in the latest 
Pehlevi letter (or rather Cuphio) reads “ Ap (zud) Aumar 
. . . .” “ Long live Omarand we know the Arab Caliphs 
struck no money of their own for seventy years after the 
conquest, but continued to coin that with the type of 
Chosroes (exactly as on this gem), merely adding their own 
names on the outer margin of the piece. 
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DSSURIFflOl!? OF TRE TAJl-FIEOES, 


’ Pag 0 345» Bnst of & youDg lady of the tinaess cf SoTBrue. 
The legend AMO TE EGO sufficientlj beapeaka the eiiginal 
deatiiiation of the gem; an eiccptioTtoIly good engraTing 
for that period. Sard. 

Page Sd3. Melpomene* or Minerveb VictrijjL, holding ‘a 
pEilm-htrancli and aeated npon a pile of annonr. Site 10 
apoBtropliizing a mask of the Homed Baoohus^ patron-god. 
of the drama, whllat the “ thymele," or theatrical altar* 
blazeg before her; adjimcts all pointing ont the gem aa the 
signet of aome ermineiLt tragedian. Sard, 

Page 356* Mole-ciicketf carrying a eomncopia, whence 
isaae Oapiicom and a beo. Thaao three emblems of Earth* 
"WateTj and Air, oombine in this talisman to ptrodnoe the 
yEcanditj fetpresaed by the 'wheat-sheaf in the oTaw of the 
ineect-portor. Sardoine, 

. Page 364, Mednsa* in the grandest Greek niEmnor* 
PBiidoi* 
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AntouiOi iKin, diiunoinl of, 69. 
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Apollo in gold, 1^9^ 

AqniloiOv goid-mLoea of, 1^7. 
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of idlvHr, 134. 
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-1 Sidiert doi 105. 

BfMiy, Trfiaor do, e46, i 
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Cufehknzi, engrutTioga tit Indiftmond, 
96. 

Ciomp ringia, 

Gmaana wadtb at, 123. 

^—. the orator, plate at 143. 
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■j ClidEflciHt donflrifl, of. r7fi, 

-, atatera ofj 17S. 

. CiDBB in, a diauumd. 97, 

! Oyziofts, gcJd cf, r 74 . 
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T4d, 
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My^ 141. 
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liramesofgemH,'wkoiiofi derived, jqi, 
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NuKUct diamond, I3i0. 346. 

Nattar, 4 t. 

NaumekcMua, 147, 

Nccldacc, tiki) Diumond, n$. 
KeolrlHcea, oelebratod ejirieoti Jofi, 
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-, cmemld 193. 

“—, inTcntiom of, 194, 
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Nsw Oartbago, mLeijm at, 113. 
Newton, 34 r 

Nicandor,. i, 7. * 
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OBciilan, 358+ 
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Pm^ 2&6. 
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Eatiraiala, 24B. 
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BbioliEitiaii ciaezald, 290. 
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Rcdalag, la^, 20J. 

-, ftudicnt BHQiiijod, 1 S 3 . 

Regent dliuiionid, the, 9 ^, 
“Juomes, pati^ dV’ 149. 
Eent, Bomati home, 224, 
E^oobbi^ wo'rlc. 143. 

Kilim gold-iva^lnga, iB;, 
EieeiA diaoiotid, tha, 343, 
Eienzi, img of, 1 jg. 

Komcm ^raytb, 22^, 
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Boot of emerald, 182, 

B(we diamond, 94- 
Eo^nuia Bapphiift thfl, 2 jj, 
Eofiionigiane, t". 

Ruby, the ^ 17 p ^ 49 - 

——j onion 0-^ 240. 

-ongiaYB^ 3 ^ 4 : filJsflj 2 ^ 2 . 
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, poarl 371, 
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RociJeQt^^, waentldof, 294. 
Rnepna^ 2 dth 


Sabeon ttadere, $4, 

0aoro OutoniU', 189. 

Samir, 41. 5 ii, 
iSaney dit^ond, the, CB. 
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Sapphire, deadved, 34B, 

—--, engraTied, 153. 

- ^ths large^ 349, 
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